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I propose to try in the present paper to put into simple terms, 
which shall neither make a layman feel dizzy nor a mathe- 
matician feel sick, the main points of Einstein’s principle of 
relativity. ‘The bright young men who instruct us daily on the 
problems of science and religion from their desks in newspaper 
offices have succeeded in conveying the impression that 
Einstein has proved Euclid to be a fool and Newton an 
ignoramus. One famous journal, with a large circle of readers 
in Scotland, so far departed from the customary subject of its 
leading articles—the reiterated demand that the ex-Kaiser 
shall be executed, condemned, and tried—as to inform the 
world, on the alleged authority of one who obstinately insists 
that he is a German in spite of the most charitable attempts 
to prove him to be Swiss, that “circles are not round.” It is 
rash, but not (as yet) criminal, to suggest that, when news- 
paper editors write on subjects which they cannot be expected 
to understand, they are liable to talk nonsense. I therefore 
venture to think that there may still be something useful 
to be said as to the precise relation of Einstein’s theories to 
Euclidean geometry and Newtonian physics. It will also be 
worth while to inquire whether the new views have any im- 
rtant bearing on philosophical problems. It is more than 
ely that I shall fail to fulfil my promises; but I can hardly 
be more absurd than the newspapers or less intelligible than 
the experts. 

It is highly important at the outset to understand clearly 
that Einstein has put forward two theories of relativity : 
the “restricted theory,” as he calls it, and the present 
generalised theory. The former has nothing whatever to do 
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with gravitation ; the latter has no specially intimate connection 
with optical or electrical phenomena. The new theory is, 
in a very important sense, an extension of the old one; but it 
is not a mere generalisation which contains the old one un- 
modified as a part. E.g. the constancy of the velocity of light 
is the keystone of the old theory, whilst this velocity is not 
absolutely constant on the new one. I shall begin with a 
sketch of the restricted principle, which has been before the 
world since 1906. 

The grounds for the restricted theory are best understood 
by considering the famous Michelsen-Morley experiment. ‘The 
principles of this are perfectly easy to grasp. Suppose one had 
a platform moving through the ether in a certain direction 
with a constant velocity. On this platform let there be an 
observer, a source of light, and a couple of mirrors. Draw a 
line on the platform through the source of light and parallel 
to the direction in which it is moving. Draw another line on 
the platform through the source at right angles to the first. 
Mark off equal distances from the source on both these lines. 
At the points thus obtained place the two mirrors normally 
to each line respectively. Ata certain moment let the source 
give out a flash of light. ‘The part of this that travels parallel 
to the direction in which the platform is moving will have to 
travel more than the marked distance before it reaches the 
mirror ; for the mirror will have moved on through the ether 
while the light is travelling up to it, and thus the light will be 
overtaking it. Now let it be reflected back along its old path. 
It will now have to travel less than the marked distance, 
because, while it travels back through the ether, the source 
will be moving up to meet it. The total distance travelled by 
the light through the ether from the time when it leaves the 
source to the time when it gets back to it can easily be shown 


to be =e where / is the marked length, c the velocity of light 


C— 
relative to the ether, and v the velocity of the platform relative 
to the ether. 

Let us now follow the fate of the light that travels to the 
other mirror and is reflected back from it to the source. By the 
time that such light gets back the source is no longer at its 
original position in the ether. Hence light that travelled out 
at right angles to the direction in which the platform is moving 
would not return to the source at all after reflexion, for it 
would be returned, not to the place where the source zs, but 
to where it was when the flash left it. We have therefore to 
consider light which strikes the mirror at a point in the ether 
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equidistant from the point at which the source was when the 
light left it and the point at which it will be when the light 
returns to it. ‘The light thus describes an isosceles triangle in 
the ether, with a point on the mirror as apex and the distance 
between the initial and final positions of the source as base. 
It can be shown that the actual distance travelled in the ether 
by such a between leaving the source and returning to 
a 2c 
It 1s Janae 

In fact, the light that travelled to the first mirror and back 


has traversed a distance oa , and the light that travelled to 


v2 


: 2! 
the second and back has traversed a distance i . Now, 
a 
C2 


when beams of light from a common source come to the same 
point after travelling different distances, they “interfere,” i.e. 
they produce a spectrum with bright and dark bands. And 
there is a perfectly definite relation between the position of 
| these bands and the difference in the distance travelled by the 
| two beams. Hence in the present case there should be inter- 
ference, and it should be possible to determine from it the 
velocity of the platform with respect to the ether, if our 
instruments be delicate enough. In the Michelsen-Morley — 
experiment the platform was the earth and v was the velocity of 
the earth in its orbit. ‘The apparatus was quite delicate enough 
to detect effects of the order of magnitude predicted. No 
trace of such effects was found. ‘There are many other experi- 
' Inents, more difficult to understand without special knowledge 
| of the laws of electromagnetism, by which one might hope to 
detect and measure the velocity of the earth with respect to 
the ether. Jn no case has any such effect been observed, though 
) the methods used were quite delicate enough to detect them 
) if they had been present. This negative experimental fact, 
) that no effect due to the uniform motion of a body through 
) the ether has been observed, although it was predicted and 
| although it could have been noticed and measured if present, 
| is the basis of the restricted theory of relativity. 

| These being the facts, what conclusions are we to base on 
/ them? In the first place, what assumptions did we make when 
| we calculated the different distances travelled by the two 
} beams? Apart from assumptions about the measurement of 
space and time, with which we shall have to deal later, we 
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assumed (a) that the ether is not dragged along in any way by 
the platform, as water would be by a stick moved through it; 
(d) that the velocity of light in stagnant ether is the same in 
all directions ; and (c) that the fact that a source which emits 
light is itself in motion does not affect the velocity of the 
emitted light. Would it be reasonable to account for the 
negative result of the Michelsen-Morley experiment by reject- 
ing or modifying any of these assumptions? As regards (a), 
the opposite alternative would bring us in conflict with 
another set of experimental facts. The aberration of light 
from a star due to the annual motion of the earth will be 
different according to whether the ether is stagnant or whether 
the earth drags some of it along in its course. The amount 
of aberration that should be observed on any hypothesis of this 
nature can be calculated and compared with that which is 
actually found. What is actually found is that which would 
follow from the hypothesis of a stagnant ether. If we assume 
that the earth drags the ether along with it to the extent 
needed to account for the negative result of the Michelsen- 
Morley experiment, the resulting value of the aberration will 
differ widely from that which is actually found. Hence 
assumption (a) cannot be rejected. 

The assumption (6) seems to be the only reasonable one 
to make on the subject. Nor would it help us to reject it, 
for, since the earth is moving in its orbit in different directions 
in the ether at different times of the year, the supposition that 
the velocity of light in the ether varies with absolute direction 
in the ether, even if it can be made intelligible, ought at most 
to make the result of the Michelsen-Morley experiment null at 
one point in the earth’s orbit. It should make the discrepancy 
between prediction and observation worse than before at other 
seasons of the year. 

(c) On the wave-theory of light there is no reason why 
the velocity of a source at the moment of emission should 
have any effect on the velocity with which the disturbance 
set up subsequently travels in the ether. If we held the 
corpuscular theory of light, matters would be different ; for a 
corpuscle shot out of a body that was itself moving would 
presumably have a velocity compounded of that due to the 


evidence for the wave-theory and against the corpuscular 
theory is so strong that it seems idle to try to explain the 
negative result of the experiment by making an assumption 
which is only plausible on the latter hypothesis. 

It seems, then that all the physical assumptions that led us 
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to expect a positive result from the Michelsen-Morley experi- 
ment are highly plausible, and that the rejection of any of 
them will merely bring us into conflict with some other set 
of well-attested experimental facts. We are thus absolutely 
forced to turn our attention to the assumptions that have been 
made as to the measurement of distances and time-lapses. 
This brings us, as regards space, to the celebrated Lorentz- 
Fitzgerald Contraction, and, as regards time, to the notion 
of Local Time. 

It will be remembered that we marked out two lines on our 
platform, both passing through the source, one parallel to the 
direction in which the platform is moving and the other at 
tight angles to this. Along these we measured off what we 
took to be the same distance /. On the assumption that we 
had really measured the same distance along both lines, we 
saw that the distance travelled by the light which goes parallel 


aa whilst that travelled by 
| >< 


og 


to the motion of the platform is 


the light which goes at right angles to this direction is BF as 
V1 -", 

c 

Yet nothing corresponding to this difference can be observed. 
| We could account for this fact if the distance at right angles 
3 to the direction of motion which is measured as / “really is” /, 
whilst the distance parallel to the direction of motion which is 


‘ 2 
measured as / “really” is only / al 1- ee The actual distance 
c 
21 
ow 
V1 -5 
therefore the negative result of the experiment will be ex- 
| plained. If we suppose that everything contracts in this 
} proportion in the direction of its velocity with respect to the 
ether, it is obvious that no process of direct measurement will 


tell us of the fact. A measuring rod that goes / times into a 
line at right angles to the direction of motion will also go 


| [times into a line of length / NI 1- 5 parallel to the direction of 


| travelled by both beams will then be the same, viz. , and 


| Motion, because its own length when turned in the latter direc- 
tion will change from 1 to al 1—". This is what is called the 


Ce 
Lorentz-Fitzgerald Contraction. 
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We can now deal with the question of Local Time. Let 
us suppose that the observer on our moving platform is trying 
to determine the velocity of light relative to the platform. The 
numerical value of a velocity will naturally depend on the units 
of space and time chosen; it will be different according to 
whether we reckon in centimetres and seconds or in inches and 
hours. Therefore, if we wish to compare the velocity of light 
relative to a moving platform with that in the stagnant ether 
we must be sure that our time-measurer is going at the same 
rate. We have supposed the velocity of light in stagnant 
ether to have a certain numerical value c when distances are 
measured in centimetres and time-lapses in seconds. Now. 
suppose we have some time-measurer at our source, and that 
the arrangements are otherwise as before. _We first want to 
be sure that it is measuring seconds in order to get a fair 
comparison between the velocity of light relative to the plat- 
form and that in the stagnant ether. Now, we have seen that. 
assuming the Lorentz-Fitzgerald contraction, the distance in 
the ether travelled by a beam which leaves the source, strikes 

2/ 
V1 > 3 
where / is the measured distance from source to mirror in 
centimetres. Since c is assumed as the numerical value of 
the velocity of light in the ether, it is clear that our clock ought 


to indicate a lapse of i ~c between the departure and 


vt 
1 2 f 
return of the light, if it is accurately measuring time in seconds. 
For a fair comparison we should have to set it so as to do this. 
Now, the distance travelled by this beam relatively to the 
platform when measured in centimetres is 2/. Therefore the 


velocity of light relatively to the platform will be one 


one of the mirrors, and then returns to the source, is 


ae =| Cc 
or eV 1 -s centimetres per second, It will thus vary with 


the velocity of the platform. This seems a perfectly reason- 
able result, and exactly what one might expect. But it is 
not confirmed by experience. Actually we find that the 
measured velocity of light does not depend on the velocity 
of the source, the observer, and his instruments. So we have 
another conflict between prediction and observation to account 
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for. Evidently we cannot meet it by any further modifications 
about the measurement of space, or we shall have the Michelsen- * 
Morley difficulty, which we had hoped to be safely buried, 
back on our hands. We are therefore forced to reconsider 
our measurements of time. Suppose that when a period of 
one second has “really elapsed ” our clock indicates a lapse of 


2 
J 1 -5 seconds, 7.¢. is a little slow. Then the measured lapse 
c 


between the departure and the arrival of the beam at the 


: 2/ 2/1 

source will not be - ‘on. but * seconds. ‘The measured 
a 

distance traversed by the beam with respect to the platform 
is of course still 2/ centimetres. ‘Thus the measured velocity 


of light with respect to the platform now becomes e. 


ay * 
| c 
ccentimetres per second. It is thus independent of the velocity 
of the platform, which, as we saw, is the result actually 
observed. We have therefore to assume that the clock at 
the source goes slower than the same clock at the same place 
would do if the platform were at rest in the ether, and that 


2 
At) 16) . ° 
the ratio is RI 1—-:1. This assumption, of course, makes no 
c 


difference to the Lorentz-Fitzgerald solution of the.Michelsen- 
Morley difficulty. 

But we are not even yet at the end of our troubles about 
the measurement of time. We have assumed so far that we 
have only had to deal with one time-measurer in one place; 
for the light came back in the end to the place from which 
it started, and the lapse was measured by the clock there. 
This, of course, does accord with the way in which the velocity 
of light actually has been measured by purely terrestrial 
| experiments such as those of Fizeau and Foucault. Still, it 
| is clear that we often want to compare the time at which 
| something leaves one place with that at which it arrives in 
another place, and that in order to be able to do this we must 
have some ground for believing that the clocks in the two 
places are going at the same rate and that they agree in their 
zeros. Now, the mere fact that they agreed in these respects 
when together does not guarantee that they will always con- 
tinue to do so when one has been taken away to a distance. 
In the case of a pair of clocks, ¢.g., the shaking that one of 
them gets on the journey, the possibly different average tem- 
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perature of the region to which it is moved, the difference in 
’ the gravitational attraction at different parts of the earth, and 
many other factors, would make it most unsafe to argue that, 
because they agreed when together, they must continue to 
agree when widely separated. It is thus absolutely necessary 
to have some criterion of sameness of rate and sameness of zero 
which can be applied even when two clocks are at a great 
distance from each other. Now, the only criterion that suggests 
itself makes use of signals sent from the place where one is 
to the place where the other is. Let a light signal be sent 
from clock A when it marks ¢, and received at clock B when 
this marks ¢;. Let this be repeated when the first clock marks 
t,’, and let it be received at B when the second marks /,'. 
Then if we find that ¢,’—t,, the lapse recorded between the 
reception of the two signals, is equal to ¢,’ — ¢,, the lapse recorded 
between the despatch of them, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the two clocks are going at the same rate. Again, if a 
signal leaves A at ¢,, reaches B when the clock there marks 1, 
is immediately reflected back to A, and reaches there when 
the clock at A marks ?¢,’, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the two clocks agree in their zeros provided that tg = $(t, + t,’). 
The plain fact is that these criteria seem reasonable, that no 
others suggest themselves, and that some criterion is necessary 
if we are to deal at all with events that happen at different 
places. Moreover, with this criterion, and with this alone, will 
observers find the same value for the velocity of light, whether 
they measure it by observations all carried out at one place 
(as described above) or by observations made at two distant 
places. We can easily see this as follows. We have seen 
that the velocity of light relative to a platform, as determined 
by observations at a single place on the platform, will be found 
to be c, no matter what velocity the platform may have in the 
ether. Now, let our other clock be put where the first mirror 
is in the Michelsen-Morley experiment, 7.e. at a measured 
distance / from the source in the direction of motion of the 
platform. Let a flash leave the source A’ when the clock 
there marks 0, reach the clock at B when this marks fg, be 
reflected back, and return to A when the clock at A marks ¢,. 
Then by our criterion ¢;=4(0+¢,)=43t,. But we know that 
the velocity of light relative to the platform, as measured 
entirely by observations at A with the clock at A, is c. And 
the measured distance that this light has travelled relatively 
to the platform is 2/, z.e. the distance on the platform back- 


wards and forwards between A and B. Hence ¢, = at Hence 
™ 
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f, (which = }¢,) is A That is to say, a beam of light, which 
left A when A’s clock marked 0 and travelled the distance 
l relative to the platform to the point B, reaches B when the 


clock there marks a time ° Thus the observers at A and B on 


comparing notes will again conclude that the velocity of light 
with respect to the platform is c, which is exactly the same 
conclusion as experimenters who confined themselves to 
making observations at A with A’s clock had already reached. 
So that the conventions for standardising distant clocks are 
not only reasonable in themselves, but are the only ones that 
will lead to the same measure of the velocity of light with 
respect to the platform when two different but equally reason- 
able methods of measuring that velocity are used. 

But, as I shall now show, these conventions, reasonable 
as they are, imply that, if the platform is moving, clocks at 
different positions are wrong in comparison with what they 
would record if the platform were at rest, not merely in the 
sense already noticed that they are going at a slower rate, but 
also in the further sense that agreement between their readings 
does not imply identity of time. We have just seen that if a 
flash leaves A when the clock there reads 0, it will reach B 


when the clock there reads - Now, if there were nothing 


c 
wrong with the clock at B except the systematic slowness of 
rate that we have already noticed, the real lapse of time corre- 


sponding to a reading © should be TFs But actually 


vu? Cc 
ar 
c 


the light that left A at 0 has travelled (i.) a distance / al 1- v 

a 
in the ether (taking account of the Lorentz-Fitzgerald con- 
traction), and (ii.) has had further to catch up B, which is 
itself moving in*the same direction with velocity v. A very 
simple calculation will show that the time which must actually 


l Hen 
a 

c-—v 
Now, we have seen that if we only take account of the slow- 
ness of rate of the clock at B, the ‘time elapsed since this 


, 1 ~ 
clock marked 0 will be ~——,-=. These two quantities are 


vic 
v1 -% 
2 


have elapsed between leaving A and reaching B is 
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not equal. Hence the clock at B is not merely going slow 
like the clock at A: it must also be out in its zero. The 





amount of error is of course --. This comes 
c—v 


: “el 
to 7-3 @- Thus when a platform is in motion and clocks 


1-@ 


are dotted along the direction of its course and synchronised 
according to the conventions mentioned above, these clocks 
are not merely all slow in their rate as compared with the 
same clocks on a platform at rest, but further they are all 
out in their zeros by an amount that depends on the distance 
from the standard clock. In fact, to get the “true” time at 
a place you must not merely take the reading of the clock 


2 
there and divide it by a 1 -5 ; you must add to the reading 


C 

what are referred to under the name of Local Time. It 
should now be perfectly clear that local time is neither a 
mystery of the higher mathematics nor a metaphysical whimsy 
of minds debauched by German philosophy. We have used 
no mathematics more complicated than simple equations, and 
we have seen how the experimental facts and the most obvious 
conventions for synchronising distant clocks force us step by 
step to this conception. : 

We have now really got the gist of the famous Lorentz- 
Einstein transformation. We may sum up our results by 
saying (i.) that, if you measure a distance / in the direction of 
motion of a moving platform, the distance between the same 
two points, if the platform had been at rest, would have been 


ul ,. segs vu 
an amount — before dividing by 1-3: These facts are 


Ts: and (ii.) that if a clock, synchronised according to the 

~¢ 
method given below with a standard clock at the origin, 
marks ¢, the same clock at the same place would have marked 


—, ( +50) if the platform had been at rest. The first 


a 


result is due to the necessity of assuming the Lorentz-Fitz- 
gerald contraction in order to explain the negative result of 
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the Michelsen-Morley experiment. ‘The second is due (a) to 
the general slowing of clocks which has to be assumed to 
account for the fact that the measured velocity of light is 
independent of the motion of the platform containing the 
observers and their instruments, and (b) to the variation in 
the zeros of the clocks which has to be assumed if the velocity 
of light, as measured by two distant observers on the platform 
who compare notes, is to be the same as that found by a 
single observer who stays in one position with a single clock 
and only notes the phenomena that happen there. (c) In 
the calculations by which we reach the second result we 
make use of the already assumed Lorentz-Fitzgerald con- 
traction, both in dealing with the rates and in dealing with 
the zeros of the clocks of the moving platform. 

Now, these results had already been reached by Lorentz 
before Einstein came on the scene. The contraction, as its 
name implies, had been suggested by him and Fitzgerald. 
The conception of local time and the equation of transforma- 
tion for time had been introduced by Lorentz for mathe- 
matical reasons into which we need not now enter. The 
originality of Einstein at this stage consisted in his way of 
connecting these results and viewing them as the conse- 
quences of a single general principle. Our next task is to try 
to understand Einstein’s conception of relativity, and the 
motives for it. 

I have stated all the arguments and deduced all the 
results on the assumption of an ether which is “really” at 
rest and of clocks which accurately measure the “ real” time. 
I think that there can be little doubt that, with our traditions, 
this course is psychologically the most satisfactory one to 
follow in order to make the conception of contractions and 
local time intelligible. But as soon as one reflects on the 
results one begins to feel that epistemologically (to use an 
unpleasantly pretentious phrase) this whole way of looking 
at things is artificial and unsatisfactory in the extreme. 
There are three interconnected points where this becomes 
specially obvious. (i.) The only velocities for which we have 
any direct evidence are those of one material system relatively 
to another. Since we cannot perceive the ether we can have 
no direct knowledge of the velocity of any material system 
with respect to it. But also—and this has been of the very 
essence of the business—we have no indirect evidence of 
velocity with respect to the ether; for the main motive for 
all these transformations has been this very fact, that such 
supposed velocities have never produced the observable effects 
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which they might have been expected to do. In particular, 
the velocity c of light, though originally defined as its velocity 
in free ether, has ceased to have any special reference to the 
ether. For we have seen that the measured velocity of light 
with respect to platforms moving with different velocities is 
still the same. Now, we can tell that two material systems 
are moving with different velocities, because we can refer 
them both to a third material system. And it follows that, 
if there be an ether at all, they must be moving with 
different velocities with respect to it, though we do not 
know the absolute values of these. Hence we can conclude 
that, whether there be an ether or not, velocity with respect 
to it makes no difference to the measured velocity of light or 
to anything else. The effect of all this is to make the notion 
of the ether, of uniform motion with respect to it, and of rest in 
it, utterly unimportant. The results do not, of course, prove 
that there is no such thing; but they do show that, if there 
be an ether, it is of such a singularly retiring disposition 
that we need never intrude on its privacy. 

(ii.) The Lorentz-Fitzgerald contraction, regarded as a 
physical phenomenon, is certainly not plausible. In the first 
place, it has a peculiarity which we shall later on have to notice 
in connection with gravitation. It is entirely independent of 
the nature and of the chemical or physical state of the matter 
concerned. A piece of elastic and a piece of steel would 
undergo precisely the same contraction if moving with the 
same velocity. Again, ordinary physical contractions generally 
have observable physical results. If you strain a piece of 
glass it begins to exhibit polarisation effects with transmitted 
light. Such results have been looked for as a consequence of 
the Lorentz- Fitzgerald contraction, and no trace of them has 
ever been found. Thus it looks as if this contraction were 
something quite different from ordinary change of shape and 
size due to physical stresses. 

(iii.) Much the same remarks must be made about the 
slowing of clocks. It is not easy to see why uniform motion 
should make all clocks go slower, or why moving a clock in 
the direction of motion of a platform should upset its zero 
according to a definite law. 

Now, Ejnstein said: Let us take it as a fundamental 
principle that uniform motion with respect to the ether makes 
no difference to the laws of any physical phenomenon. If the 
ether be a mere fiction this will be necessarily true; and, in 
any case, so many experiments of the most varied kinds have 
failed to produce any evidence that such motions are relevant, 
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that it is not rash to generalise their negative results into a 
principle. Further, let us recognise it as a well-established 
experimental fact that the velocities of light found by observers 
in uniform relative motion to each other are the same in spite 
of their relative motion. Let us then see what follows from 
these assumptions. Physical laws state relations between the 
magnitude of some phenomenon in one place and that of some 
other phenomenon in another. In their most usual form they 
state that the magnitude of the one is a certain function of that 
of the other, of the distance between the two places, and of the 
lapse of time between the two events. So long as the facts are 
expressed by the same function of the same sorts of variable 
quantities we say that the law remains the same, even though 
the actual magnitudes of some of the variables should be 
different. Now, the first part of the principle asserts that if 
two sets of observers in uniform relative motion observe the 
same phenomena and discover laws connecting them, these 
laws will be the same in form. Let the two sets of observers 
be called A and B, and let them observe the same set of 
phenomena. It is not a part of Einstein’s principle, and it is 
not in general true, that they will ascribe the same magnitudes 
to the phenomena that they both observe, or regard them as 
being separated by the same distance in space or by the same 
lapse of time. But it is of the essence of Einstein’s principle, 
and it is (so far as we know) true, that the magnitudes that A 
ascribes to the phenomena, their distances, and the time that 
elapses between them, will be connected by the same functional 
relation as the (in general different) magnitudes that B ascribes 
to the phenomena, their distance, and the time-lapse. E.g. if 
A and his instruments be at rest with respect to an electrically 
charged body, A’s electrical instruments will be giving certain 
readings dependent on their position with respect to this body, 
whilst his magnetic instruments will be giving zero readings. 
If B and his instruments be moving uniformly with respect to 
this body, both his electrical and his magnetic apparatus will 
be recording values other than zero. But the law connecting 
electric readings, magnetic readings, position with respect to 
the charged body, and time will be precisely the same for both 
A and B; though of course in the particular function that 
expresses this law the value that A will put for the magnetic 
variable will be zero, whilst the value which B will put 
for the same variable in the same function will be other 
than zero. 

The above may be described as the Physical Principle of 
Relativity. Taken by itself it would not help us much. What 
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we should like to be able to do would be to pass from a 
knowledge of the magnitudes that are observable when we are 
at rest with respect to a system, to those which would be 
observed if we were moving uniformly with respect to it. For 
the former are likely to be specially simple, as in the example 
where the magnetic reading is zero. But a mere knowledge 
that the form of the law muist be the same will not enable us 
to do this. We need also to know the actual values that the 
moving observer will ascribe to at least some of the magnitudes. 
If we knew this for some of them, in terms of the magnitudes 
which the resting observer ascribes to the same variables, 
we could deduce the values ascribed by the moving observer 
to the remainder. For they will have to be such as to keep 
the relation connecting all the variables identical for both 
observers. 

This is where the experimental fact of the identity of the 
measured value of the velocity of light for all observers in 
uniform motion with respect to each other becomes important. 
For here we have something that does not merely retain the 
same form, but. also retains the same magnitude for all such 
observers. ‘This fact has its implications; we ourselves have 
seen some of them; Einstein worked them out completely. 
What he proved was that observers in uniform relative motion 
will ascribe one and the same velocity to light if and only if 
certain relations exist between the magnitudes which they each 
ascribe to the distance between two objects which both perceive. 
Certain relations must also exist between the magnitudes 
which each ascribes to the time-lapse between two events 
which both observe. Now, these relations are precisely those 
which we have already met with. If one observer reckons a 
certain distance to be /, another who is moving parallel to this 


distance with a velocity v as compared with the former will 
ascribe the length / NT 1- ¥ If one observer reckons the time 


when a certain event happens at a certain place to be /, 
oa other will reckon the time when this event happens as 


bab a "2 =), where / is the component, parallel to the 
rae 


ET of relative motion, of the distance between the 
place where this event happens and the place where the first 
observer's standard clock is. ‘These are formally the same 
results as we reached before by considering motion with 
respect to a supposed ether; but they are now much more 
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plausible and intelligible. Our v was the velocity of the 
platform with respect to the ether, and our c was the velocity 
of light with respect to it. But neither of these magnitudes 
could be measured either directly or indirectly. ‘The v of 
Einstein’s equation is the velocity of any platform with respect 
to any other, and is therefore directly observable; similarly 
his c is the velocity of light with respect to any platform, and 1s 
therefore again a measurable quantity. We are dealing with 
nothing but relative velocities with respect to material systems, 
and are thus entirely within the region of observable facts. So 
far, then, from Einstein’s way of looking at things being a piece 
of speculative metaphysics, it is a resolute attempt to be as 
empirical as possible. It is the consistent application of the 
principle, enunciated ad nauseam by earlier physicists but 
never really carried to its logical conclusion, that we can and 
do know nothing but relative motion. 

On this interpretation, things which seemed paradoxical 
and arbitrary on the former method of deducing these trans- 
formations become perfectly intelligible. The Lorentz- 
Fitzgerald contraction ceases to be a physical shortening and 
becomes a mere question of units of measurement. We have 
| two observers in relative motion. ‘There ceases to be any 
| question of one being “ really ” at rest and the other “ really ” 
moving. Each moves with respect to the other: A counts B 
to be moving in a certain direction with a velocity v as regards 
himself ; B counts A to be moving in the opposite direction 
with the same velocity as regards himself. Everything is 
perfectly reciprocal. ach reckons the other man’s distances 
to be shortened and his clocks to be slow by precisely the same 
amount ; and, if we consistently remember the principle that 
motion is just the rate of change of distance between two 
pieces of matter, there ceases to be any question of right and 
wrong between them. Both are right in the sense that they 
are proceeding on consistent principles and that each will 

arrive at the same laws of nature. 
_ One question, I think, still remains over. A man might 
| say: “I accept Einstein’s physical principle of relativity as 
_ both plausible in itself and suggested by the negative results 
_ of great numbers of experiments. I also accept it as a fact 
that observers find the same numerical value for the velocity 
of light, notwithstanding that they and their instruments are 
| Inrelative motion. And, since Einstein has proved that this 
| Implies certain relations between the measurements of space 
and the measurements of time used by observers in uniform 
relative motion, I am logically compelled to accept these 
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relations as a fact. But I do not understand why, as a matter 
of history, observers in relative motion should have arranged 
their units of space and time in just this way. As a matter of 
historical fact, they must have set up their conventions for 
measuring distances and time-lapses without a thought of the 
velocity of light. Since they do find afterwards the same 
numerical value for this, their measures of distance and of 
time-lapse must in fact have had the relations which Einstein 
asserts; but I do not in the least see why they should have 
done so. Their choice of units was in their own power ; they 
made their selection without any reference to the velocity of 
light ; surely it is an extraordinary coincidence that the units 
which they actually hit upon should have happened to stand 
in these relations.” 

This is a perfectly reasonable question to raise. It can be 
answered, I think, by reflecting on the way in which our 
judgments about identity of length, sameness of rate, and 
identity of time begin and develop. We start with crude 
immediate judgments on such matters. As our researches 
become more. accurate we develop new and more searching 
tests for congruence, isochronism, simultaneity, etc. But 
these tests always contain an element of convention; and the 
more minute the differences with which we are dealing, the 
bigger will be the dose of convention. Let me explain. The 
first step is to put two rods or two clocks in such positions 
that differences of length or in the time of swing of pen- 
dulums can be noted with special ease if they exist. So far 
there is but little convention present; we are still resting on 
our immediate judgment, and are simply arranging objects in 
such a way that such judgments shall have the chance of being 
as accurate as possible. But, when we pass beyond this point, 
perception and immediate judgments of congruence have done 


all that they can do. Our further refinements, our more | 


accurate tests, must be of a different nature. We are now, 
by hypothesis, dealing with differences too small to be directly 
perceived even under the most favourable circumstances. 
Hence our tests must now involve the supposed perceptibly 
different consequences of imperceptible differences of magnitude. 
‘They thus imply that there are certain laws of nature, relating 
imperceptible differences in the magnitudes to be compared 
and perceptible differences in something else, and connecting 
the two, moreover, by some mathematical relation which will 
enable us to infer the size of the former differences from that 
of the latter. All such laws are necessarily hypothetical, since, 
by hypothesis, one term in the relation (the imperceptible 
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differences of magnitude) can never have fallen under direct 
observation. ‘The assumed laws are therefore largely in our 
own power, and, according to the special form that we suppose 
them to have, the magnitudes ascribed to imperceptible 
differences will differ, even while the resulting differences in 
the observable magnitudes remain the same. Thus our more 
accurate and minute measures of magnitude, judgments of 
congruence, etc., depend upon the special form that we choose 
to give to laws which are necessarily hypothetical. We 
naturally try to make these laws as simple as possible, and 
also as much in accord as possible with what we have gradually 
learned about the general “ make-up” of the material universe. 
This very greatly restricts our choice. Now, all the differences 
between Einstein and commonsense are extremely small, 


2 
depending as they do on terms of the order pot where v is the 
Pp § y Po 


velocity of one piece of matter relatively to another, and c is 
the enormously greater velocity of light. But only a very 
small group of men have ever had to deal with measurements 
carried to this order of accuracy. And all these men have 
been physicists, saturated with a common tradition, and holding 
substantially the same view as to the general “ make-up” of 
nature. It is therefore not in the least surprising that they 
should all have hit on the same conventions as to the measure- 
ment of space and time. Some of these were used quite 
unconsciously, and it is a great merit of Einstein to have 
dragged them to the light and deduced their consequences. 
I think that on these lines a satisfactory answer can be made 
to the question which I supposed an intelligent objector to 
raise. If the reader wants an illustration, he has only to refer 
to our previous discussion of the synchronising of distant 
clocks. The criteria there used no doubt seem a little odd so 
long as we assume an ether and suppose a platform moving 
through it. We might be inclined to say: Surely they can 
see that their criterion for identity of zero, ¢.g., is only valid 
if the platform be at rest. But, once we clearly understand 
that motion or rest with respect to the ether cannot be detected 
and may be the merest fiction, it becomes clear that this is 
the only criterion that the observers can use, and that it is 
as reasonable for those on one platform to use it as for those 
on any other ; for there is no sense in saying that one is at 
test and the other is moving. Each is at rest with respect to 
itself, each is moving with respect to the other, and these are 
the only motions that we can detect and deal with. 


When once the transformation equations for space and 
Vor. XVITI.—No. 3. . 29 
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time measurements have thus been established, the physical 
prnvere of relativity comes into play. We find that a certain 
aw connects a set of phenomena, their distance, and the time- 
lapse between them, when all these are measured by an 
observer at rest with respect to these phenomena. We ask: 
What magnitudes will be ascribed to these phenomena by an 
observer who is moving uniformly with his instruments with 
respect to the first? The physical principle tells us that the 
form of the law will be the same for both, and we know 
what that form is for the first observer. The transformation 
equations tell us the values that the second observer will 
ascribe to the distances and time-lapses in terms of the values 
which the first ascribes to them. We have therefore merely 
to see how the magnitudes ascribed by the second observer 
to the phenomena must be related to those which the first 
observer ascribes to them in order that the form of the law 
may be the same for both. 

The last point to notice is this. Many physical laws were 
already in such a form that they accorded with the principle 
of relativity. Examples are Maxwell's equations for the 
electromagnetic field, and the equation of continuity in hydro- 
dynamics. But other laws, as stated, were not in accord with 
the principle. As the principle is perfectly general, such 
supposed laws needed slight modification to make them 
admissible laws of nature. .g. it is incompatible with the 
principle of relativity to hold both that momentum is conserved 
and that mass is wholly independent of velocity. If we keep 
the former belief we must suppose that the mass of a particle, 
as reckoned by an observer moving relatively to it, differs 
from the mass of the same particle as measured by one who 
moves with it. The difference depends on terms of the order 

2 
°’. Now, this had already been predicted and verified for 


Ce 
electrons shot out with great velocities in vacuum tubes. 
In fact, the greatest triumph of the restricted theory of 
relativity has been that numbers of results, which had 
formerly been predicted from special physical hypotheses and 


verified, simply tumble out as consequences of the principle | 


without needing any special physical hypothesis at all. 

I trust that 1 have now clearly explained Einstein’s re- 
stricted theory of relativity, its grounds, and its consequences. 
We are now in a position to try to understand his generalised 
theory, which involves the new views about gravitation. In 
what sense is the principle of relativity sketched above 
“restricted”? It is restricted in the sense that it only refers 
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to motions which are rectilinear in direction and constant in 
magnitude. It does not follow from the restricted theory 
that if one observer and his instruments be accelerated with 
respect to another, or be rotating about the other, the form 
of the laws of nature will remain the same for both. Yet of 
course, if we are to be in earnest with the view that all motion 
is relative, that it is always simply a change in the respective 
ositions of material systems, accelerations and rotations are 
Just as relative as uniform rectilinear translations. 

Now, long before Einstein, indeed ever since Newton, 
accelerations and rotations have been a stumbling-block for 
a purely relative theory of time and space. Newton’s laws 
of motion (the third law in particular) assume “ unaccelerated 
axes.” Given a set of axes such that motions with respect 
to them obey Newton’s laws, any other set of axes that moves 
with a uniform translatory motion with respect to these will 
do equally well. But, if you refer the motions of a system 
to axes accelerated with respect to the set mentioned above, 
these motions will not be subject to Newton’s laws. Thus 
acertain group of sets of axes which we will call Newtonian, 
j and which is such that any pair of sets from the group are 
either relatively at rest or relatively in uniform motion in a 
straight line, occupies a privileged position. But not every 
group obeying these conditions will be Newtonian; and you 
must either define the Newtonian group by the fact that 
motions with respect to any member of it obey Newton’s 
laws, or by the fact that all members of it are unaccelerated. 
The former procedure implies that Newton’s laws are not 
true for all sets of axes, and thus prevents us from applying 
a generalised principle of relativity to them as they stand. 
The latter suffers from the two defects that it assumes absolute 
| space, time, and motion—as of course Newton did,—and that, 
whether there be such things or not, they cannot be perceived, 
and therefore cannot be the actual criterion by which we in 
fact determine whether a set of axes is or is not Newtonian. 

The difficulty about rotation is excellently illustrated by 
an example of Einstein’s which I shall give in my own words. 
» (It had, of course, already been discussed by Newton in his 
famous “ bucket experiment,” and used by him as a proof of 
the necessity of distinguishing between absolute and relative 
rotation.) Suppose there were two masses of liquid so far 
from each other and from other matter that each is subject to 
no force except the gravitational attraction among its own 

j particles. Each will assume a spheroidal form under the 
;f action of these internal forces. Now, suppose that on the 
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surface of each (say on the equator) there is a mark that can 
be seen through a telescope by the inhabitants of the other. 
Lastly, suppose that the inhabitants can communicate with 
each other by wireless, and that each can carry out a survey 
of the surface of his spheroid. Suppose that the people on A 
noticed that the mark on B was rotating with a velocity ° 
about the common axis of symmetry. ‘Then of course the 
people on B would equally judge that the mark on A was 
rotating with the same velocity about the same line in the 
opposite sense. This information they could communicate 
to each other. But if they then proceeded to survey their re- 
spective spheroids, A might be found to be a perfect sphere 
and B to be flattened at the poles, z.e. at the points where the 
common axis of symmetry cuts the surface. When this 
information was communicated difficulties would arise. Each 
is rotating in precisely the same way as judged from the other; 
why then should one be flattened and the other remain spherical! 
We might say: “B is ‘really’ rotating, and A is ‘really’ at 
rest, and that is the cause of the difference.” But this assumes 
absolute rotation; if we confine ourselves to relative rotation, 
the circumstances of each are precisely similar, and the 
observable difference of shape is a mystery. 

This is Einstein’s example, and it is such a striking one that 


it will be worth our while to discuss it much more fully than 
he does. Suppose we agree to drop the notion of absolute 
rotation, what alternatives are open to us? (i.) Mach would 
say that the whole example is like discussing whether beggars 
would ride astride or on side saddles if wishes were horses. 
We only know how matter behaves in the presence of the 
whole stellar universe; if that were away, as the example f 


assumes, both masses of liquid might be spherical or both 
flattened. Either we assume that the two masses of liquid 
actually are the only matter in the universe, or that the fixed 
stars, though assumed to be too distant to produce appreciable 


gravitational effects or to be seen, still exist. On the former | 


alternative we have not the least idea what would happen, 


with respect to the fixed stars and A is not, and that this 


to see the fixed stars. The first part of Mach’s objection 
seems to me obviously sound; we really have no right to 
conjecture what Einstein’s two masses of liquid would do if 
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they constituted the whole material universe. We must 
therefore assume that the material universe as a whole is 
much as we know it, and that the two liquid blobs are simply 
very remote from other bits of matter which in fact exist. 
On this hypothesis we may generalise the present answer to 
the difficulty by saying that there is ordinary matter concealed 
from the inhabitants of the spheroids ; that in fact one of them 
is rotating with respect to the concealed matter, and the other 
is not; and that these relative rotations which they do not 
notice have physical consequences which do not follow from 
the relative rotations that they do notice. ‘This is a logically 
possible view. Einstein goes further and tries to prove by an 
epistemological argument that it is the only possible one (* Die 
Grundlagen der allgemeinen Relativititstheorie,” Annalen 
der Physik, 1916, No. 7). “And he deduces from it that “the 
laws of physics must be so constituted as to hold good in 
relation to any set of axes, however it may be moving.” As 
regards the first point his argument simply is that the law of 
causation is a law of phenomena, and therefore any epistemo- 


| logically acceptable cause for the observed flattening of B 
} must be something that is in principle capable of being 
} perceived. It must therefore be something that happens in 


ordinary matter, and not anything that involves absolute space 
orether. This argument he calls “ schwerwiegend” ; it seems 
to me to rest on the merest prejudice, inherited probably from 
Kant. An electron is apparently a permissible. cause, the 
ether is not. But in actual fact you can perceive neither. 
If you say that we could perceive an electron provided certain 
alterations were made in our senses, it is always open to an 
opponent to say that, if there be any ether at all, we could 


perceive it provided suitable modifications were made in our 


senses. ‘The fact is that anything that could exist could in 
theory be perceived if we had the right kind of senses, and 
the question whether our senses would need much or little 


the least bearing on the question whether that entity exists 


explanation of the flattening of B must be found in its relation 


(ii.) Thus an alternative is open to us, which Einstein 


| erroneously believes to be cut out by his epistemological 


argument. Why should we not say that here at last the 


ether has emerged from its otiwm cum dignitate and produced 
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a measurable effect on ordinary matter? Why not say, in 
fact, that B is rotating with respect to the ether, and that such 
rotations cause flattening; whilst A is at rest with respect to 
the ether, and therefore remains spherical? There would be 
no contradiction in this to the restricted principle of relativity, 
for that did not disprove the existence of the ether, and only 
asserted that uniform translation with respect to it (if it existed) 
made no difference to any observable phenomenon. Nor, 
again, should we be giving up the view that all motion is 
relative, though we should of course be dropping the view 
that it is always relative to ordinary matter. There are even 
some positive advantages in this as compared with the Mach- 
Einstein view. I have said that the interpretation put by 
Einstein on his example is logically possible though not 
epistemologically necessary. But ‘it has its difficulties. Its 

eat defect is that it puts some pieces of matter in an un- 
intelligibly privileged position in the universe. Rotations 
with respect to these pieces of matter (e.g. the fixed stars) 
have physical effects; rotations of precisely the same kind 
with respect to other pieces of matter (e.g. those of the 
spheroid A with respect to the spheroid B) have no such con- 
sequences. Now, there is nothing mysterious or unusual about 
the fixed stars. It is extremely difficult to see why certain 
perfectly ordinary bits of matter, distinguished by nothing 
else from other bits, should stand in this exceptional position, 
especially when one remembers that, in the case of the fixed 
stars at least, their one outstanding feature is their extreme 
remoteness, which is the last factor that one would expect to 
be associated with special causal efficacy. The present alter- 





native avoids this difficulty ; the rotations which have special f 


importance are rotations with respect to a special kind of 
matter (viz. the ether). 

Is Einstein justified in concluding that, if all motions be 
those of one piece of ordinary matter with respect to another, 
the laws of physics must be capable of statement in a form 
independent of the movements of our axes? He just states 
this dogmatically ; but I imagine that, when expounded, the 
argument would run as follows:—Suppose you choose any 
one set of material axes and any one periodic process as a 


time-measurer. The motions of all other pieces of matter [ 
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pack tte 


with respect to these axes and this time-measurer will obey 
certain laws, which will be simple or complex according to | 


the bodies that you have chosen as axes and the process that 
you have chosen to measure time. Now, suppose you choose 
any other set of bodies for axes and any other set of events 
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for time-measurers. ‘The motions of any material system with 
respect to the new axes can be compounded out of their 
motions with respect to the old axes and the motions of the 
old axes with respect to the new ones. Now, the laws of the 
former are known. And the latter are uniquely connected 
with the motions of the new axes with respect to the old ones. 
And the laws of these are known. Hence the laws of motion 
with respect to the new axes are simply a mathematical 
transformation of the laws with respect to the old axes. I 
suspect that this is EKinstein’s meaning, and, if so, he seems 
to me to be right. 

The upshot of the discussion so far seems to be this :— 
Kinstein is mistaken in thinking that he can prove epistemo- 
logically that all motion must be that of one piece of ordinary 
matter with respect to another. But if this be in fact true, 
he is right in supposing that it follows that the laws of physics 
ought to be capable of statement in a form that is independent 
of our particular choice of spatial axes and temporal rate- 
measurers. And it will evidently be a great triumph if we 
can succeed in doing this; it will be at once a great extension 
of the principle of relativity, and a setting to rest of all 
the difficulties that have sprung from the fact that, ever 
since Newton stated his laws of motion, we have wanted to 
believe that all motion is that of one piece of matter with 
respect to another, and have at the same time felt that these 
laws involved (as their author asserted) a distinction between 
absolute and relative motion. . 

Let us now consider the application of the principle a little 
more in detail. Newton’s first two laws say that a material 
particle is either at rest or in uniform rectilinear motion when 
not acted upon by forces, and that if a force acts upon it the 
particle will be accelerated in the direction of the forces by 
an amount equal to the force divided by the mass. Now, if 
we drop absolute space, time, and motion, all these statements 
are vague in the extreme. A particle at rest with respect to 
one set of axes will move in a straight line with respect to 
another set, and in some other curve with respect to a third 
set. And if time be measured by one process it will be 
moving uniformly, whilst if another process be used it will be 
accelerated. E.g., suppose we have a particle at rest relative 
to a platform on which it is lying. Let there be a wheel also 
lying on this platform, and let us take two mutually rectangular 
spokes of it as our axes. ‘Then, so long as the wheel remains 
still with respect to the platform, the particle will be at rest 
with respect to these axes and will therefore be said to be 
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under the action of no forces. But suppose that the wheel 
begins to rotate with respect to the platform with uniform 
angular velocity 2. With respect to the axes the particle will 
now describe a circle about the centre of the wheel with this 
angular velocity. If all motion be purely relative this rotation 
with respect to one set of material axes is as genuine 
a fact as its rest with respect to the other. But a rotation 
with angular velocity 2 implies an acceleration towards the 
centre of amount 72, where 7 is the distance from the centre 
of the wheel to the particle. People who use this set of axes 
will therefore say, in accordance with Newton’s laws, that the 
particle is acted upon by a force mr towards the origin. 
It is therefore perfectly open to us to choose any axes we like 
and to hold that Newton’s first two laws apply to all motions 
with respect to them ; but we shall have to assume in general 
that different forces are acting according as we refer the motion 
to one set of axes and one rate-measurer or to another. ‘Thus 
force ceases to be something given once and for all ; the field 
of force that has to be assumed, if Newton’s first two laws are 
to hold independently of choice of axes, itself depends on the 
axes chosen and the process of time-measurement used. 

It will be noticed that I have carefully. confined the above 
assertion to Newton’s first two laws. The reason is this. 
Newton’s third law implies that force on one particle is always 
a one-sided way of looking at an event which in reality consists 
of a stress between two particles. This means that when we 
find a force acting on a particle we must always expect to 
find that this is due to some other particle on which the first 
exercises an equal and opposite force. Now, if we call forces 
that obey this law Newtonian forces, we shall have to admit 
that some at any rate of the forces that are connected with 
a change of axes are non-Newtonian. Let us revert to our 
example of the particle and the wheel. The people who choose 
two spokes of the rotating wheel as their axes can, as we saw, 
keep Newton’s first two laws, provided that they introduce 
with their new axes a new force of amount mr? acting on 
the particle towards the centre of the wheel. But this force 
is non-Newtonian ; there is no equal and opposite force on the 
centre of the wheel to balance it, as there should be by 
Newton’s third law. If there were, the centre of the wheel 
should either be accelerated or at least subject to a pull. It 
is clearly not accelerated with respect to the axes under 
discussion, for it is and remains their origin. And, although 
it is no doubt being pulled by the spokes, the magnitude of the 
pull has no connection with the mass of the particle, but only 
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with the inertia of the wheel. ‘Thus, to keep Newton’s first 
two laws true when motion is referred to the new axes, we 
have had to introduce a force that breaks his third law. Such 
forces have another peculiarity. ‘They are independent of the 
physical or chemical state of the bodies on which they are 
exerted and of the medium in which they may be swimming. 
Every particle, whatever it may be made of and whatever 
may surround it, will be accelerated by an amount 7? with 
respect to these axes, and therefore the force that will have 
to be assumed to keep Newton’s first two laws true will depend 
on no property of the particle except its mass. 

Now, Einstein observes that the force of gravitation 
stands out from all other physical forces by possessing just the 
peculiarities that we have noted for non-Newtonian forces. 
Particles in a gravitational field are acted upon by forces that 
depend on no property of the particle except its mass. Most 
elaborate experiments have been performed to test whether 
the acceleration produced by. a gravitational field on bodies 
depends in any way on their temperature, crystalline form, 
| chemical composition, surrounding medium, etc. No trace 
of any such dependence has been found ; the one relevant factor 
seems to be their mass. Thus there is a very strong motive 
for treating gravitation as one of those non-Newtonian forces 
that are associated with changes of axes or of time-measurer. 

Just as we introduce forces which were not present with 
one set of axes by passing to a new set, so, in many cases, 
we can get rid of forces which were present with one set by 
using another. If we are dealing with phenomena in space 
|just over Trafalgar Square, and use Nelson’s column and the 
(lines joining the diagonally opposite lions as our axes, our 
phenomena will be taking place in a practically constant 
gravitational field. If we drop a stone from the top of the 
column and take as our new axes lines in this stone parallel 
to our original axes, we have “transformed away” the gravi- 
jtational field for this region. J.e. if we refer the same 
phenomena to the new axes, we can treat them as not being 
under the action of gravitation. For any bodies that are 
\ falling to the earth will now be unaccelerated with respect to 
Jour axes. Other bodies, such as Nelson’s statue, which are 
Hnot falling, have an upward acceleration with respect to our 
Hew axes, and are therefore subject to a force which, in the 
| particular example, we should ascribe to the reaction of the 

column on the statue. (With the old axes this reaction was 
Halso present, but balanced by the gravitational pull on the 
statue. ) 
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[t is not, however, in general true tha gravitational forces 
can be wholly transformed away by suitable choice of axes 
over every finite region; for the field in such a region is not 
in general the same everywhere or always. It is greater in 
parts of the region that are near large pieces of matter, and 
it may change with time as bodies approach the region. ‘Thus 
we cannot guarantee that any change of axes will get rid of it 
ermanently and for the whole region. What we can say, 
Ssveiedins is this: The smaller we make the region, the more 
nearly can we transform away the gravitational forces by 
suitable choice of axes ; and we assume that in an infinitesimally 
small region for an infinitesimally small time a set of axes and 
a time-measurer can always be found such that with respect 
to these there are no gravitational forces. 

Let us call a set of axes and of clocks such that the 
restricted principle of relativity holds with respect to them a 
Newtonian frame of reference. The principle does not hold 
with respect to any and every frame of reference. E.g., with 
respect to our wheel that rotates relatively to a Newtonian f 
frame light evidently does not travel in straight lines or with 
a constant velocity. Thus the restricted principle, which 
assumes the rectilinear propagation and the constant velocity } 
of light, presupposes a Newtonian frame of reference. 

Now, if we could find some magnitude connected with a 
pair of events closely adjacent in space and time, and such 
that it was independent of the system of axes and the time- 
measurer chosen, we should have found a certain common 
condition that all possible frames of reference must obey. 
There is such a magnitude for any adjacent pair of events; 
it is called their “ separation,” and is denoted by the symbol do. f 
To get some idea of the notion of separation let us consider 
two adjacent points in space. They determine an unique f 
magnitude, their shortest distance—usually denoted by the 
symbol ds,—and this is the same whatever spatial axes we 
adopt for giving co-ordinates to the two points. Now, we 
have to deal, not with adjacent points, but with adjacent events. | 
Hence we want an extension of the notion of the distance |) 
between two points which shall include also the time-lapse | 
between two events. As I have said, there is such a magni- 
tude, the separation do; and separation is best regarded as ff 
an extension of the notion of distance. 

Now, we know how the separation is connected with the f 
eo-ordinates and the time for a Newtonian frame of refer- 
ence. Suppose that two events happen at two adjacent points 
whose spatial co-ordinates with respect to Newtonian axes are 
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respectively v, y, z and w+dax, y+dy,z+dz. Suppose further 
that the first event happens at a time ¢, and the second at a 
closely adjacent moment ¢+df, as measured by a Newtonian 
clock. Then the separation is given in terms of the co- 
ordinates and of the time by the expression 


do? = — dx® — dy’ — dz + edt’. 


This fact is a consequence of and is equivalent to the fact that 
the velocity of light with reference to all Newtonian frames is c. 

Now, the fact that do* depends solely on the two events 
and not on the particular frame chosen for placing and dating 
them imposes a condition upon all possible frames of reference. 
Every possible frame will be characterised by the equation 
that expresses the separation in terms of the co-ordinate 
differences of the two events with respect to the axes and the 
time-lapse between them as measured by the clocks of the 
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certain function of the co-ordinates and the times of the 
two events with respect to it which must be equal to the 
function — da’ — dy* — dz + c*dt? of the corresponding Newtonian 
magnitudes for the same pair of events. 

Thus, although an infinite choice of frames of reference is 
open to us, it is not absolutely indefinite. Nature imposes 
a certain very general restriction upon all frames of reference 
that can be used for dealing with natural phenomena. For 
events that take place at an infinite distance from matter the 
expression for the separation in terms of the co-ordinates and 
the time will take the specially simple form contemplated by 
the restricted theory. But everywhere else there will be 
gravitational forces; and if you choose such a frame as will 
transform them away over a small region, which we have seen 
you always can do, the expression connecting the separation 
with the new co-ordinates and the new time will be different. 
Thus the common condition imposed on all possible frames 
expresses the universality of the Jaw of gravitation, and the 
particular form of the expression for the separation expresses 
the special gravitational field in the small region for which 
this particular frame has to be used if the field in that region 
is to be transformed away. 

Even apart from these special considerations we can see in 
a general way that the law of gravitation imposes certain 
limitations on our frames of reference. Gravitation is supposed 
to act between all pieces of matter in the universe. If we are 
in earnest with the view that all motion is the change of 
position of one piece of matter with respect to others, all sets 
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of axes that we can possibly choose will be material, i.e. they 
will be defined by certain actually existing pieces of matter. 
Thus all possible axes will themselves exert some gravitational 
attraction on every body in the universe, and therefore on 
every body whose motion is referred to them. Thus the 
gravitational attraction between axes and what is referred to 
them is a feature common to all possible frames of reference ; 
the most we can say is that the further the referred bodies are 
from the axes of reference, the less this influence will be. Thus 
we see that the statement that all possible frames of reference 
are subject to a certain limiting condition, and that this con- 
dition embodies the law of gravitation, is not a wild paradox 
which we can only accept through the force majeure of 
a “knock-down” mathematical proof. It is a fact which 
commonsense and our previous ideas about the universality of 
gravitation might have suggested to us ; so that we can regard 
the mathematical arguments rather as clearing up the details 
of what was previously a vague general anticipation than as 
ramming a new and utterly unforeseeable fact down our throats. 

I hope that. I have now suceeeded in giving the reader at 
least a rough idea of the meaning and the motives of Einstein's 
theory of gravitation. It will be noticed that I have done so 
without saying a word about non-Euclidean geometry. ‘This 
seems to me to be an advantage in a statement of the theory 
to persons who are unfamiliar with the concepts of that branch 
of mathematics. But my paper would be incomplete if 
| left matters at this stage. Everyone has heard that the 
new theory has a great deal to say about Euclidean and non- 
Euclidean space, and I shall conclude by trying to indicate 
the connection of the two subjects. 

For this purpose it will be best to return for the moment to 
the restricted theory of relativity and to explain Minkowski’s 
geometrical representation of it. Everyone has seen a record- 
ing barometer. In this instrument a drum covered with 
paper rotates at a uniform rate whilst a pen-point attached to 
the barometer presses against it. As the barometric pressure 
rises and falls, so does the pen. When the paper is unrolled 
at the end of the week we find a curve on it. One axis 
represents the time elapsed, the other the position of the top 
of the mercury column. ‘Thus any point on the curves re- 
presents a momentary event, viz. the presence of the top of 
the mercury column at such and such a height at such and 
such a time. Now, the notion of Space-Time’ is simply an 

1 I borrow this convenient name from Prof. Alexander without necessarily 
using it in the same sense as he does. 
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extension of this. Every event in the world happens some- 
where and somewhen. ‘To define its spatial position we need 
three spatial co-ordinates, to define its temporal position we 
need one temporal co-ordinate. ‘Thus to represent events in 
general in the same kind of way in which the particular event 
which is the momentary position of the top of the mercury 
column is represented we need a four-dimensional diagram. 
Naturally we cannot draw such a thing, but we can treat 
it analytically just as easily as one of three or of two 
dimensions. 

Suppose that we choose as our axes for space-time the 
ordinary a, y, z of a Newtonian frame, and ct, z.e. the time 
measured by a Newtonian clock multiplied by the velocity 
of light. Any event that ever happens will be represented 
by a point in space-time. The history of a particle that is 
moving about will be represented by a curve in space-time, 
and, if the particle happens to be moving in a straight line 
with uniform velocity, this. curve will be a straight line. 
But, if our space-time is to do the work required of it, it 


| must differ from an ordinary Euclidean space, not merely in 


the fact that it has four dimensions instead of three (a com- 
paratively trivial distinction), but also in the fact that the 
“distance” or “separation” between two adjacent points in it 
is related to the differences of their co-ordinates in another 
way than it would be in a Euclidean space. In an ordinary 
three-dimensional Euclidean space the distance between two 
adjacent points is related to the differences of their co-ordinates 
by the equation 

ds*=da*+dy>+dzv.. ; (i.) 


If, therefore, space-time were Euclidean, though four-dimen- 
sional, the separation between two points in it would be 
given by 

do* = da” + dy? + d2+c'dt’ . ; . _ ) 


But actually the restricted principle of relativity requires that 
the relation should be 


do®=da'+dy+de—cd#. .  . (iii) 


Now, this sort of relation is characteristic of an hyperbolic 
space, z.e. of the sort of space first noticed and discussed by 
Lobatchewsky. It is easy to see in a rough general way 
why the restricted theory requires the relation (iii.) instead 
of the relation (ii.). Suppose that one event is the fact that 
a beam of light has reached a point a, y, x at a moment ¢, 
and that the adjacent event is that the same beam has 
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reached the point a+dz, y+dy, z+dz, at t+dt. ‘The dis- 
tance travelled by the beam in space is ds, which by (i.) is 
equal to ,/da*+dy’+dz*._ The time taken between the two 
events is dt. Since c is the velocity of light, and one event 
is the arrival of light at one place and the other is the arrival 
of the same light at the second place, we must have ds = cdt. 
Thus for this pair of events the formula (ii.) would give 


do* = c'dt? + c'dt* = 2c*dt’, 
whilst the formula (iii.) would give 
do’ = c’dt* — c’dt’ = 0. 


Now, on the restricted theory nothing can move faster than 
light. Thus we should expect the separation between two 
events which are respectively the departure and the arrival 
of the same beam of light at two adjacent places to be the 
minimum possible separation. This is secured by the 
relation (iii.) but not by the relation (ii.). So the space-time 
of the restricted theory of relativity is not Euclidean but 
is hyperbolic. 

Now, the transformations of the restricted theory can be 
put in a very striking form when stated in terms of this non- 
Euclidean space-time. It can be shown that the relations 
which we have seen to exist, on the restricted theory, between 
the values which two observers in uniform relative motion 
ascribe to the co-ordinates and the time of the same event, 
can be interpreted as follows:—You have simply to imagine 
the axes of your space-time twisted, without changing the 
angles between them, by a certain amount about their 


those relations which we deduced from the restricted theory 


of relativity. We may put it in this way. The change | 
involved in your spatial co-ordinates and your measure of | 
time, when you pass from one platform to another which 
moves uniformly with respect to it, is completely repre- | 
sented by twisting the axes of Minkowski’s hyperbolic space- | 


time about their origin, without change of their mutual 
relations, through a suitable angle. Now, everyone admits 
that if you take a set of three spatial axes at right angles 
to each other and intersecting at a point, it will make no 
difference to the laws of nature to twist them as a rigid 
body about this common point. Suppose, e.g., that the spatial 


axes were the three edges of a biscuit-tin that meet in 2 | 
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‘corner: you could evidently turn the tin into any position 


about this corner without altering the form of the laws of 
nature. The restricted principle of relativity is equivalent 
to a generalisation of this fact, which is so obvious for space, 
so that it also includes time. For it tells us that the form 
of the laws of nature is unaffected by passing from one plat- 
form to another in uniform motion relative to the first. And 
this change we have seen is equivalent to a twist of axes in 


| space-time, comparable to the twisting of our _biscuit-box 


about one of its corners in space. The analogy is not absol- 
utely complete, because space-time is hyperbolic, whilst the 
space of which the edges of the biscuit-tin form a set of 
axes is Euclidean. And a twist of a body in hyperbolic 
space is not quite the same thing as the twist of one in 
Euclidean space. Still, the analogy is great enough to render 
this a most striking and helpful way of visualising the re- 


| stricted principle of relativity. There is no need, so far as 
I can see, to suppose that this representation is anything 
| more than an attractive mathematical device; it no doubt 
; invites us to develop metaphysical theories about space-time, 
|} and this is worth doing when it is undertaken by competent 


people like Mr Robb, Dr Whitehead, and Prof. Alexander. 
But it certainly does not necessitate anything of the kind, 
and philosophers in general will be unwise to rush in where 
physicists fear to tread. 

We ought now to have little difficulty in understanding how 


| the new theory of relativity is connected with non-Euclidean 
geometry. A Newtonian frame of reference is one for which 
the restricted principle of relativity holds, and is therefore 
) represented by the hyperbolic space-time of Minkowski, which 
es of | 
cisely | 
heory | 
ange | 
re of | 


we have just been discussing. Such a space-time is not indeed 
Euclidean, but it shares with Euclidean space the important 
property of being “ homaloidal.” Roughly speaking, this means 
that it is everywhere alike : the separation of two points depends 
only on the differences of their co-ordinates. This is obvious 
from the expression 


do? = da? + dy? + dz* — c*dt?, 


where nothing occurs on the right-hand side except the 
differences of the co-ordinates of the two points in space-time, 
and certain constants which multiply these, viz. 1, 1, 1, and —c*. 
But we have also seen that Newtonian frames can only be 
found for finite regions at _ infinitely remote from matter. 


Near gravitating bodies there are forces; we have seen that 
for infinitesimal regions these forces can be “transformed 
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away” by a suitable choice of axes, but these axes will have 
to move in various complicated ways with respect to Newtonian 
axes in order to compensate for the acceleration which the f 
gravitational attraction produces with respect to Newtonian 
axes. Such moving axes will obviously be represented by a 
very different kind of space-time from that which represents 
a Newtonian frame. The nature and the motion of the frame 
will be completely represented by the expression for ds? in 
terms of the differences of the co-ordinates and of the time 
of the frame. In general we shall get an expression for the 
separation of the form 


ds? = gy,dx? + go,dy’? + 8,02" + gy dt? + gy ,da'dy' + gy3da'dz' 
+8, da'dt' + go.dy'dz + g,dydt' + g5dz’ dt’, 


very different from the elegant simplicity of the Newtonian 
frame. Now, these g’s will not in general be constants: they 
will themselves be functions of a’, y’, 7’, and ¢’.. Thus the 
geometry of space-time in such a part of the universe will 
differ wildly from the Euclidean and even from the tamer 
kinds of non-EKuclidean geometry to which we have become 
accustomed. 

The position, therefore, is this :—In the neighbourhood of a 
piece of matter (e.g. the sun) all bodies are acted on by 
gravitational forces with respect to a Newtonian frame. You 
can transform away these forces for small regions by a suit- 
able choice of moving axes. The particular frame needed 
for this purpose can be expressed in terms of the geometry 
of space-time for the region, just as Minkowski expressed the 
Newtonian frame by a hyperbolic space-time. ‘The complete 
geometry of space-time for the region is summed up in the 
form of the g’s which appear in the expression for the separa- 
tion. These g’s can therefore be regarded from two points f 
of view. (i.) From one point of view the g’s express the f 
forces that bodies in this region would experience, judged 
from a Newtonian frame. (ii.) From the other point of view 
the g’s express the geometry of space-time for that particular 
non-Newtonian frame of reference with respect to which these 
forces have been transformed away. ‘This geometry is in 
general wildly non-Euclidean. 

I will conclude by stating the practical consequence, for 
physical purposes, of the new theory of relativity. The 
extended principle is that any genuine law of nature must have 
a form independent of the frame of reference that we happen 
to use for placing and dating phenomena. This by itself 
would not be of much value unless there is something that 
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keeps not merely its form but also its valve fixed for all 
possible frames. We noticed just the same fact about the 
s restricted theory: there the constancy of the velocity of light 
for all Newtonian frames came to our help; here the constancy 
of the separation of two adjacent events for all frames whatever 
plays the same part. Now, we have a good many laws of 
nature already stated with respect to Newtonian frames, e.g. 
Maxwell’s equations. We now know that they must be 
capable of statement in a form that is independent of any 
particular frame. It is therefore our task to find this form, 
guided by the two facts (a) that we know the form of the 
law for the specially simple case of a Newtonian frame, and 
(b) that we know that any possible frame must be so related 
to a Newtonian one that the value of the separation of the 
same pair of adjacent events is the same for both. With 
these facts it is possible to solve the problem by means of 
a certain branch of pure mathematics called the Absolute 
Differential Calculus, which had been developed for other 
purposes by Riemann, Christoffel, and Levi-Civita. As with 
the restricted theory, we find that some laws have already been 
stated in a form consistent with the principle of relativity ; 
others have not. As before, Maxwell's equations obey the 
principle without any modification ; Newton’s law of gravita- 
tion does not, but needs a modification which makes a differ- 
ence that is excessively small in all but a few cases. One of 
these cases is the position in space of the perihelion of Mercury : 
on the old law it.should be fixed ; on the law as modified to meet 
the principle of relativity it should gradually change its position. 
This it actually does, and by almost exactly the amount pre- 
| dicted by the new theory. 

| Finally, we must notice the following important conse- 
| quence of the theory. We have seen that for small regions 
a frame can always be chosen that will transform away 
} the gravitational forces. ‘Thus for a sufficiently small region 
the presence or absence of a gravitational field is simply 
| equivalent to the use of one or another frame of reference. 
| But the form of the laws of nature is independent of the 
| frame of reference chosen. ‘Therefore for a sufficiently small 
} region the form of the laws of nature should be inde- 
) pendent of the presence or absence of a gravitational field. 
| The amount of independence will depend on the size of the 
region for which the field can be transformed away by a 
mere change in our frame of reference. ‘Thus we might expect 
that some laws will change their form in a gravitational field 
and that others will not. Now, light moves with an uniform 

Vor. XVIII.—No. 3. 30 
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velocity in a straight line with respect to a Newtonian frame 
when there are no forces. ‘This is the particular case for 
Newtonian frames of a law of the general form that light 
travels in such a path between two points as to make the 
time-lapse a minimum. ‘This law holds for all possible frames 
of reference. Now, the gravitational attraction near the sun 
may be transformed away by choosing a suitable frame, which 
will of course be non-Newtonian. So light there will, with 
respect to this frame, be under the action of no forces, and 
will therefore move so that the time-lapse is a minimum. But 
a path which, in respect to the new non-Newtonian frame, 
fulfils these conditions will not do so with respect to a 
Newtonian frame. Thus, judged from a Newtonian frame, 
light that passes near the sun will not move with an uniform 
velocity nor in a straight line. ‘The deflection can be calculated 
on Einstein’s theory, and it has been verified by observation. 

I have now fulfilled my promise to the best of my ability. 
We have seen what exactly Einstein’s theory is and how it is 
related to Euclidean geometry and to Newtonian mechanics. 
The connection with the former is not really very intimate, 
and Einstein himself makes very little play with it. The 
connection with the latter is all-important. E/instein’s discovery 
synthesises Newton’s two great principles—the laws of motion 
and the law of gravitation. It removes the obscurity that 
has always hung over the former, by working out the relativity 
of motion to the bitter end, whilst it generalises and slightly 
corrects the latter and accounts for its peculiar position among 
all the other laws of nature. Such work can only be done 
by a man of the highest scientific genius, and we have no right 


and no need to enhance his greatness by decrying the immortal : 
achievements of his predecessors. It is enough that we can, 


without the slightest flattery or hyperbole, class Einstein with 
Newton, and say of the former what is written on the tomb 
of the latter :— 


“ Sibi gratulentur homines tale tantumyque exstitisse humani generis decus.” 


C. D. BROAD. 
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hate, «“ We must, obviously, not content ourselves with the 
The vulgar opinion according to which St Augustine regarded 


very the Church as the City of God, and the world, with its 
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institutions, as the City of the Devil. . . . Between the 
Church and the Society of God there is no identity of 
space and time limits. . . . Augustine says, in a passage 
of the De Civ. which I regard as fundamental: ‘ Two 
loves have built the two cities : love of self, or the egotism 
that issues in blindness and contempt of God, built the 
earthly city ; the love of God and of the ideal urged to 
the point of self-sacrifice raised the celestial city. .. .’ 
The two societies are, respectively, that of idealists and 
altruists and that of egotists.”’ 


During all the centuries that have passed since the days of 

_ Augustine, the dividing category here suggested has maintained 
its force; the great distinction between the two cities has 
never become obsolete. ‘Those two cities, under varying 
names, have competed, throughout history, for the possession 
of the world ; and they are yet competing for it. Many men, 

| many material or political or religious associations of men, may 
) belong in part to the one, in part to the other; at times to the 
one, at times to the other ; in theory to the one, in practice to 
the other; but the fundamental distinction is never obliterated 
—the policy of the two cities remains irreconcilable, however 

1 Profili: §. Agostino (A. F. Formiggini, Roma). 
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much their population may fluctuate, passing from one to the 
other and hardly conscious that they are doing so. 

Although Augustine’s City of God should not, according 
to the writer from whom we have quoted, be identified with 
the Church, yet it was surely to a great religious organisation 
that he looked for its fulfilment upon earth. It was not the 
civil State that could accomplish the great work save in co- 
operation with a Divine institution. ‘The task, in short, was 
one for religion and not for politics. Nay, more than this, it 
was not a work of Nature but of grace; nor could the most 
enlightened and disinterested statesmanship achieve it save in 
subjection to divinely directed guidance. 

For Plato, too, the ideal city was “nowhere on earth,” yet 
he conceived of its foundation by human. wisdom and effort 
because, for him, the religious and the political ideal were one, 
just as religious and political authority were one; the great 
division of Church and State was, as yet, non-existent. Boldly, 
then, he fashioned his model city, fearless of the missiles that 
practical criticism might direct at it; he carried its light 
through the world, though the darkness rolled up in its track. 
He knew, indeed, that the foundations of his city could never 
be destroyed nor its walls cast down by material force ; that 
for him who would live in it “it is of no consequence whether 
it does exist anywhere or shall ever exist here,” because he will 
perform the duties of this city alone and of no other. Yet 
what do these words signify but that, like Augustine’s City 
of God, the ideal city is not wholly of this world; that its 
character is essentially religious as well as political ? 

In these our own days we are talking once more of such 
a city, and talking of it as a political possibility—a city of 
human love and human peace, a city in which social ideals 
shall be facts. Like the city of Plato, it must be governed 
according to wisdom—wisdom in the Greek sense—wisdom in 
the Hebrew sense,—wisdom which signifies sense and know- 
ledge and vision of the real and eternal, of values that do not 
change and pass. But, furthermore, like the city of Augustine. 
it must be built for all mankind and not for a chosen few. 

Of those who went out to the war with a conscious, 
spiritual purpose, some died for England, or for France, or for 
Belgium—others died for something vaster still—for that yet 
unmade city of human love: “in a moment of time, at the 
climax of their lives, they were rapt away from a world filled, 
for their dying eyes, not with terror but with glory.”* 

They died for that ideal, and others are dying daily, in soul 


1 “ Funeral Speech of Pericles.” See Zhe Greek Commonwealth, A. Zimmern. 
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if not in body, for the need of it. The great question is: Are 
we in any way nearing its fulfilment? Is such a city truly 
in process of erection, however long time that process may 
demand? Is it to be, not, as heretofore, a purely spiritual city 
in which the soul of man can take refuge from the sordidness 
of the world, but a true political city or state, the home of 
body as well as soul, a city of earth as well as heaven ? 

Furthermore—is this city of our dreams to be national or 
international, racial or human? Is each land to have its own 
city, or are all lands to congregate in the one great city ? 
Such a question is superfluous in regard to a purely spiritual 
ideal, but it is a crucial one when we are dealing with a scheme 
that claims to be within the scope of practical politics. 

Mr Bertrand Russell says: | 


“One of the reasons that led men to welcome the out- 
break of the present war was that it made each nation 
again a whole community with a single purpose. It did 
this by destroying, for the present, the beginnings of a 
single purpose in the civilised world as a whole; but 
these beginnings were as yet so feeble that few were 
much affected by their destruction.”? 


It is because the distinction here laid down has been 
loosely apprehended that the professions of political idealism, 
so widely set forth during the late war, are susceptible of such 
contrary interpretation. Professedly the Peace. Conference 
assembled to found the ideal city of mankind; actually that 
ideal city was so ambiguous in character that national ambition 
could claim shelter within its walls. 

Thus the League of Nations, which is the only, so far 
suggested, political attempt at its construction, is variously 
| represented according as its advocates are: inspired by the 
} national or the human ideal. According to the first it would 
| become, at its best, a great alliance of nations for the better 
| administration of the world ; according to the second it would 
be a vast association of humanity, in which distinctions of 
state and nation would be progressively effaced in so far as 
their political character was concerned. Many arguments 
urged against the practicability of the scheme are only valid 
in regard to this, its second, conception; for it is hardly 
possible to prove that a big alliance for the administration 
| of international questions is impracticable. But, on the other 
hand, it is surely the second conception that is truer to the 
thing in point—the League of Nations, regarded from the 

' Principles of Social Reconstruction, p, 28. 
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point of view of its chief advocate as a Mandate of Humanity, 
stands for something more than a new and wider political 
alliance; it stands for a super-state ideal; it is an essay 
towards the erection of the ideal city, the city of love and 
disinterestedness, which is to be the city of Plato, only open 
to barbarian as well as Greek, to slave as well as free; the 
city of Augustine made for earth as well as heaven, fashioned 
by Nature as well as grace. 

Now in regard to all idealistic schemes there may be 
criticism of two kinds—the criticism of the materialist or 
utilitarian, for whom idealism has no use; the criticism of 
the idealist, who is tormented with a sense of facts. “ He is 
not risen,” said the Pharisee, whose ears were deaf to the 
message of Christ. “He is not risen,” said the trembling 
disciples, “non credentes proegandio.” 

For the mere idealist, whose mind can be lulled by dreams, 
the fair city is easy of achievement; for the human idealist, 
to whom a dream is precious as the shadow of reality to come, 
that city is so glorious, and yet so remote, that he cannot, for 
joy, believe in its prompt fulfilment. And not only for joy, 
but also for facts—for he looks at the machinery that has been 
got ready for its erection, and he asks how such an end is to 
be accomplished by such means. As easy would it seem to 
him to fashion a rainbow out of gold and red and purple silk, 
the product of human looms, as to build the City of God on 
earth by the forces that have produced the modern State, with 
its armies and navies ripe for the work of destruction, its tariffs 
and treaties shaped for rivalry and self-enrichment. 

But, as most frequently happens, criticism is somewhat con- 
fused in character—the scheme in question is attacked as though 
its nature were clearly defined, whereas the national and the 
human interpretations are, on certain points, irreconcilable. 

Yet the ambiguity persists, for the simple reason that our 
statesmen are interested in its doing so. Not definitely and 
consciously, indeed, but from a deeper, unexpressed sense 
that the scheme is dependent on a certain amount of con- 
fusion. Divide its advocates into the two parties of those 
who desire a political alliance for the better government of 
the world, and those who desire a human society of all nations [ 
in which rivalries and antagonism shall be progressively ex- | 
tinguished, and you may wreck the entire scheme in so far 
as its political achievement is concerned. 

The League of Nations, carried out in the form of a 
political alliance, might do a great work for mankind; it 
might prepare the way for yet wider schemes in the future. 
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But it would, none the less, fall short of what constitutes a 
Brotherhood of Nations; it would be a political device, not 
a “mandate of humanity.” 

The League of Nations, according to the second and wider 
conception, is open to all the practical criticisms that have 
been directed against it, though, by reason of the accepted 
ambiguity, those criticisms appear to affect both schemes. 
It implies what Nietzsche called “a transmutation of values” ; 
it contravenes the recognised maxims of political wisdom 
because it is super-political in character. 

Yet, as regards the actuation of the scheme, each side 
depends on the help of the other, and both are probably co- 
operating to the production of a mixed result, of which only 
time can test the use and value. 

Is it better that it should be so, or is it not? Do we 
risk losing all by an untimely attempt to ravel the political 
skein? Is clear thinking in political matters much more 
dangerous than beneficial? Should the tares and the wheat be 
allowed to grow together, or should we endeavour to clean up 
the land and have a pure crop of golden grain? Christ told 
us, indeed, that this was the policy of the Heavenly Father, 
but He spoke of the All-Strong in His relation to weaker, 
blinder, feebler beings. Are we wise to adopt that policy 
in regard to matters that are within the range of our own effort ? 
And, as to risks, “ all grand things are dangerous,” and perhaps 
the danger of daring is not greater than the dangers to which 
sloth and cowardice ever expose us. 

On the whole, it is men who set themselves a definite 
and clear-cut aim in life who most often achieve their purpose ; 
in science, as in business, efficiency is the result of clearness 
and not of confusion; in art and in religion the aim is one, 
though there are thousands of ways of fulfilling it. So that 
perhaps in politics too the confused methods are not, finally, 
the successful ones, and mixed aims are more conducive to im- 
mediate convenience than to ultimate security and good. 

If this be so, then it were better to admit the limitations of 
our political condition ; to recognise that statecraft, like other 
sciences, has its own laws which are not necessarily those of 
higher human ethics. To insist that the City of God, in 
the sense of our opening passage—a League of Nations shaped 
according to the principles of that city—shall be produced by 
prevailing political methods, may be to insist that they shall 
not be produced at all. While, on the other hand, to confess 
that the policy of every State must be directed primarily to the 
welfare of that State, and that all statecraft is inevitably self- 
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interested in so far as it regards the law of self-preservation 
and self-development, is not to condemn a scheme as humanly 
impossible because it transcends the aims and methods of 
political science. 

The name of a great political genius has become a byword, 
and most modern politicians agree to repudiate any taint of 
what is called Machiavellism. ‘The instinct may be a good one 
in so far as it signifies an effort to rise from a national to a 
human policy, yet it is also productive of evil in so far as it is 
productive of insincerity. Our modern statesmen would be 
not more, but less Machiavellian, did they recognise how far 
all existing statecraft is necessarily Machiavellian ; and their 
policy would at least be delivered from that touch of cant 
which infects all professions that are morally in advance of the 
corresponding deeds. 

Machiavelli's principles were directed, in the first place, 
to the political conditions of his own time; but they are 
pertinent, in their measure, to the policy of every time, in so 
far as the world is made up of separate nations and _ states 
with separate and rival interests. Abolish the separateness of 
interests, of which rivalry is an inevitable consequence, and 
you may abolish Machiavellism; but so long as the separate- 
ness and the rivalry exist, Machiavelli remains a_ political 
teacher whose virtue is in the soundness of his analysis 
and his endeavour to make of political science a means to the 
ultimate betterment of mankind; whose vice is in the 
perspicuity wherewith he showed how the prevailing political 
immorality should, at any rate, be made efficient and con- 
ducive to the good of the State. 

In Machiavelli's mode] city the Prince, or the governing 
body, whatever it might be, had but one end before them, and 
that was the sound ruling and welfare of the State. It was 
searcely likely that, in a country torn by continual wars, he 
should speak much of the ideals of peace. The first thing a 
country had to do was to live, and life was so great a struggle 
that much had to be sacrificed to its preservation. 


“Qur fatherland must be defended by glory or by 
shame . . . when her safety is at stake there must be no 
consideration of justice or injustice, of pity or of mercy, of 
shame or of honour; we must put aside all else and follow 
whatever course may conduce to her life and freedom.” ! 


Machiavelli’s statesman was for the State, even his Prince 
was for the State, for his advice to him was as to a ruler who 


1 Discorsi sopra Livio, lib, iii. cap. xli. 
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must rule for the good of his own land, and not as to a tyrant 
who sought merely personal honour and advantage. 


“The well-being of a kingdom or republic is not in 
having a prince who governs wisely while he lives, but in 
having one who leaves it fit to maintain itself after his 
death.” * 


For the State the citizen, gua citizen, was to live,—for the 
State he was to die. State policy was a self-contained science, 
with its own moral laws and principles—it was not a depart- 
ment of Christian morality. It might lead on to higher moral 
developments, but, actually, it was the science of the preserva- 
tion, welfare, and development of the particular State. The 
principles of a purely human idealism were, absolutely, not 
admissible, though Machiavelli gives ample indication of higher 
visions beyond. But, dic et nunc, the statesman was to procure 
the good of the State ; he was to work for a city whose founda- 
tions were not in heaven, but on earth, and even on a 
particular patch of earth. He was to aim as high as was 
} compatible with these essential duties, but not higher ; he had 
no mandate to offer his country as an oblation for the rest of 
the world. 

Even the philosophical guardians of Plato’s city, with their 
eyes fixed on eternal truths, were to cherish and protect the 
city for her own sake; how much more the rulers of the 
Machiavellian State, which existed in those later times when 
religion and politics were no longer one. 

In detail, the vice of Machiavelli’s maxims is in their 
exceeding candour and their Latin logicality. 

The modern statesman need not go all the lengths that 
Machiavelli suggests, and still less need the modern Prince 
conform to all his dicta; but, in fact, is not our own state- 
craft substantially the same? And need we regard such 
an admission as pessimistic unless we have no hope that 
state policy may eventually be absorbed into a vaster human 
| philosophy ? 

_ In the days when Aristotle taught that man was a “ political 
| animal” religion was woven in with citizenship, Church and 
State were one. With Christianity came a new division of life, 
| in which the Church stood out as representative of man’s 
| spiritual requirements and the State undertook responsibility 
) for his civil life. ‘The Church too has had her political entangle- 
| ments, which have weakened her rights as a purely spiritual 
guide, yet the great line of division has persisted ; religion has 
1 Idem, lib. i. cap. xi. 
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claimed a right of independent existence, and has upheld ideals 
not always compatible with the reigning principles of civil 
policy. : 
Nowadays some may not give to this spiritual force the Ff 
name of religion; still less may they connect it with any f 
existing Church. But under whatever appellation its existence 
may be maintained, it still stands for a life not based on maxims 
of material loss and gain; for principles of faith and conduct 
kindled by other than egotistic motives, directed to ends whose 
value transcends that of merely individual existence. 

Now, can it be denied that such ends transcend also those 
of recognised State policy, whose main object is the material 
preservation and prosperity of the subject? Political authority 
should, and does, protect religion, but it is not its part to 
enforce it; it guards morality, but for the sake of man’s life 
as a citizen and not as a spiritual being with an outlook on 
eternity. With private impiety it has no concern, nor with ff 
private immorality save in so far as it inflicts public injury. 

Can anyone seriously maintain that the counsels of Chris- f 
tian perfection could be adopted as State maxims? Greece f 
and Rome had their War Gods as well as their War Lords; 
Christianity knows none such. The great law of disinterested- 
ness, of self-abandonment, of life for others, can it find a place 
in sound politics? Could the Gospel be used as a manual of 
statecraft? Could any statesman allow himself the luxury of 
loving a rival State as his own ? 

And yet we need not say, for this, that a civil government 
is indifferent and impotent in all that regards the higher moral 
and spiritual considerations, that it is to be everlastingly un- Ff 
fertile of all in the way of idealistic achievement. If its > 
immediate object be to secure the outward and material 
interests of its people, that object can always be regarded as} 
subordinate to nobler ends. Man was not born to eat and 
drink —though unless he eat and drink he can do nothing else. | 
It is the duty of the State to foster those conditions under} 
which human life can expand and put forth the best that is 
in it; were those conditions permanently and universally 
secured, political science could be absorbed into something | 
wider. The State cannot, must not outstrip the level of its | 
own citizens; in regard to human ideals it must be executive | 
rather than originative. As society rises the State rises; were | 
rulers to attempt a national policy that was too exalted for 
those in whose behalf they held office, they would be tyrants, 
even though beneficent ones. In point of fact, this is not af 
danger to be apprehended. A Pope Angelo might attemptf 
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| it, but the days of such are gone by. ‘The chance of obtaining 
| a superhumanly excellent ruler has been wisely sacrificed to 
' man’s long experience of the evil incurred from selfish and 
| ambitious ones; while in other forms of government the task 
» of our rulers is such that they are little likely to rise above the 


normal level of the average citizen. 


To look, therefore, solely to political machinery for the 
fulfilment of human ideals is to face reiterated disappoint- 
ment; it is to endeavour to accomplish our end by means 
that are inadequate. ‘The State can follow and can execute, 
it cannot usually lead—the mandates of humanity must be 
accepted by humanity before politicians can put them in force. 
In short, politics and religion are no longer united, and cannot 
be reunited save in a different and better world, which may, 
some of us dare hope, be the world of the future to which man- 
kind is painfully tending. Political science must follow its own 
laws at the risk of self-destruction ; religion must work on those 


_ higher spiritual forces which can never be finally defeated, for, 
reece FF 


as Plato has told us, the wise man knows what the others know 
as well as what he knows himself; the others know what they 
themselves know but not what he knows. 

In speaking of religion, we take the word in its widest 
possible sense. It must include the wisdom of Greek philo- 
sophy, the discipline of the Stoic; the contemplative life of 
the mystic; the humanism of Comte and all who think with 
him or after him ;: Christianity in all its forms, and every ex- 
pression of spiritual belief and life. Through all its differences 


_ there is, in religion, one abiding characteristic, the one that 


If its} was set forth in the opening passage of this article—the 


terial F 
led asf 
t and}} lives for ends that are greater than himself, and for others as 


z else.|}} well as himself. In virtue of religion, also, man can sacrifice 


under | 


characteristic of idealism as opposed to materialism ; of uni- 
versal love as opposed to egotism. In virtue of religion man 


the goodwill of the world around him to the goodwill of the 
world to come, for in religion alone can he find justification 
for the pursuit of ideals that are not yet in accordance with 


} the immediate convenience of mankind. Religion, incor- 


porated in the Christian Church, transformed the old world ; 
but its work of regeneration remains sadly incomplete. 
Religion, whether Christian or ultra-Christian, has yet a new 
world to remodel ; it may use political machinery for its task, 
but that machinery will never accomplish the job by itself. 

As though politicians themselves were becoming newly 
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strengthen their hands for the accomplishment of the great 
human mandate. Richard Cobden had a dictum that, for the 
peace of the world, it was well that there should be as little 
communication as possible between governments, as much as 
possible between peoples. Our politicians have something of 
that instinct when they call on all citizens to co-operate in the 
formation of a League of Nations. 

In doing this they are calling for “ direct action” of a kind 
which no government can afford to condemn. ‘This is the 
“direct action” which consists in so shaping the citizen that 
nothing else than the ideal in question will satisfy his require- 
ments. ‘The City of God will never be built until its inhabi- 
tants are ready for it; politicians can only deal with human 
nature as they find it, it is not their task to raise and ennoble 
it. This is the work of religion understood in its broadest 
sense as the faith of those who believe in a supreme good that 
enfolds and transcends all lesser goods; the good by which 
man is truly man, and in which he can rest, feeling that his 
destiny is accomplished. Only in the pursuance of such an 
end can complete human brotherhood be established; a 
brotherhood with which national boundaries and national 
differences cannot interfere. 

To religion, then, and to the “direct action” of humanity 
as a whole, must we look, as did St Augustine, as did Plato, 
for the achievement of our political ideals. The best govern- 
ment is not that which does the most, but that which leaves 
its subjects free to do things for themselves. ‘That freedom 
we possess to a great extent, but, by a kind of sloth, we 
abstain from using it. Half the social evils that the Govern- 
ment is urged to remove could be cured by the combined 
action of those directly concerned. Industrial corporations 
of every kind; intellectual associations; religious bodies; a 


combination of women, working from the point of view of 


their own sex, and dealing directly with the evils for which 
they reproach the laws—all could, by faith in the ideal, pro- 
mote its fulfilment; by action within their own domain 
modify, purify, and transform political action. Every industry 
that is justly and generously conducted; every school that is 
directed according to noble and disinterested principles ; every 
organ of the Press that aims at truth and not self-interest ; 
every moral or philanthropical association that is carried out 
on lines of broad human love, can advance the State itself on 
the path of human development. As to the family, one hardly 
dares name it in such a relation: it is at once so potent and 
so little regarding its powers. 
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M. Zimmern writes of Solon: 


“He was doing what many social reformers, wise or 
unwise in their efforts, are trying to do to-day: he was 
associating the State with ideas not only of power but of 
kindness. No part of his work took firmer root. He 
succeeded in perpetuating a tradition of mercy and 
generosity which to the Athenian of the fifth century 
seemed one of Athens’ oldest and most natural toasts.” * 


It may be said that Solon was a law-giver; but are we not 


| all law-givers to some extent ? 


For the remaking of the world we need, in short, to deepen 
our sense of collective responsibility. We court failure by 
either trusting too much to the political machinery, or by 
trusting too little to the action of society at large. If mankind 


| is not ready for a more human conception of international 


relations, no statesman can bring it about. 

The directing force we need is one that shall be independent 
of material considerations, and that force can only be supplied 
by religion. We hear a good deal of the failure of the 
Churches, and some think it is time for them to quit the stage. 
Even were such a proposition true, the need would remain for 
some form of corporate belief in spiritual ideals if any general 
moral advance is to be achieved. ‘The aims and purposes of 
State policy are definite and precise, and worldly diplomacy 
will prevail so long as there is no higher faith to control it. 
It is not to politicians that we have a right to look for the 
kindling of that faith; but let it once be kindled in society at 
large, and politicians will obey its behests. 

The first duty of the State is to guard the interests of its 


| own citizens, and it is only when the interests of those its 


citizens are identical with the interests of all mankind that the 
policy of a State can be human without being self-destructive. 
Until then the policy of the 'wo Cities cannot be reconciled. 
I dare to ask, in conclusion, whether such opposition as is 
raised in many places to the project of a League of Nations be 
not, half consciously, inspired by the sense of this truth; by 
the belief that there is danger and insincerity in confusing the 
practical and material ends of statecraft with the idealistic 


} aspirations of humanity 4 


1 The Greek Commonwealth, p. 134. 


M. D. PETRE. 


STORRINGTON. 








SAINTS AND PHILOSOPHERS AMONG 
THE TAMIL CAIVAS. 


Tre Rev. J. E. CARPENTER, D.Lirr., D.D. 


AmoNG the many obscure chapters of the religious history 
of India none has recently received more interesting illumina- 
tion than the Civa worship of the 'Tamil-speaking peoples of 
South India. Third in the great Triad after Brahma and 
Vishnu, the Creator and the Preserver of the universe, Civa 
was charged in the perpetual cosmic rhythm with its destruc- 
tion. Of ancient descent, for he was known also as Rudra 
of the Vedic hymns, he was an extraordinarily manifold 
character. His name was a familiar adjective, meaning the 
‘kindly ” or “ auspicious,” an epithet applied to various deities, 
and to Rudra among them. He was associated with the 
destructive energies of the storm, and is the father of a group 
of violent winds known as the Maruts or “ pounders.” The 
poets deprecate his wrath; he is entreated not to use the 
celestial fire (the lightning), or attack the worshipper with 
fever, cough, or poison. But as the storm clears the air, and 
fresh breezes revive drooping energies, he is implored to 
bestow blessings for man and beast; he grants remedies for 
disease; from his hand come restoration and healing. He 
dwells on the mountains, with a thousand eyes and braided 
hair; he is to be seen in sunshine and fair weather. Already 
in the Rig Veda he is “ Lord of the world” and “ Father 
of the universe.” Yet he has a strangely local character. 
Homage must be paid to him at cross-roads, at the passage 
of a river, or the entry into a forest. Awe and terror gathered 
round his name. He came out of the common life of the 
people ; he was the product of experiences of dread in lonely 
places amid Nature’s violences. 

When such a god was brought into the higher religion, 
what could be made of him? As he came dancing down the 
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mountain slopes with a coil of snakes round his neck and a 
troop of frenzied devotees behind him, he was identified by 
the Greek observer Megasthenes (300 3B.c.) with Dionysus. 
And just as the Greek god became to some of his worshippers 


| the symbol of an exalted spiritual reality, so Civa, in spite 
| of the grotesqueries and brutalities which mythology piled 
} around him, became an accepted type of Supreme Deity. In 


one of the later Upanishads he is identified with the Brahman, 
the ultimate Spirit, the Absolute, the source of all existence.’ 
In the great epic known as the Mahabharata, substantially 
complete by a.p. 500, his figure is of bewildering complexity. 
He has one aspect as the hero of mythological imagination, 
a second as an object of personal devotion, a third as the 
lofty goal of religious and philosophical intuition. He is 


' the divine Ascetic, and the Revealer of truth and law. He 
| is the great rival of Vishnu, lord of Death and Time, the 


agent of the Dissolution which closes a world-age. But in 
the unceasing process there was no finality. In due course 


_ the wondrous renewal would begin, and into the darkness 


Civa would bring light and life once more. So he is extolled 
as the Maker and Creator of the world, the divine Architect, 
conversant with every art. Heis Mahecvara, the Great Lord ; 
Mahadeva, the Great God. Once born from Brahma’s fore- 
head, like Athena from the brow of Zeus, he is exalted to 
be Brahmas creator, the Manifest and Unmanifest, Changeless 
and Eternal. Soul of all beings, he dwells in their hearts. 
To him the desire of every worshipper is known: “Seek then 
the protection of the King of the gods.” Like the Calvinist 
who was ready to be damned for the glory of God, the true 
believer can say, “ At Mahadeva’s command I shall cheerfully 
become a worm; at Hara’s word I would even become 
a dog.” * 


i 


During the early Middle Ages the worship of Civa was 
carried widely through India. In Bengal it gradually sup- 
planted Buddhism, which was, however, still strong enough 
largely to influence its rival and successor, and even to main- 
tain an attenuated existence till the sixteenth century. The 
Buddhist sovereign Narayana Pala found it expedient to 


) erect temples to Civa, but arrangements were made for the 


residence and maintenance of Buddhists as well as Hindus; 


1 The Cvetagvatara Upanishad, Sacred Books of the East, xv. 
2 Mahabharata, xiii. 14, 182 f. 
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the Buddhist festivals were celebrated there, while the rites 
of Civa, accompanied with song and dance, drew worshippers 
of all creeds. At Bhuvanecvar in Orissa a sacred city grew 
up around the lake, dedicated to the ‘“‘ Great God.” Around 
its chief temple, reared in the seventh century, tradition 
reckoned 7000 shrines. Half a century ago the late Sir 
William Hunter estimated their survivors at five to six hundred. 
The sanctuaries were often richly endowed. An elaborate 
ceremonial required various orders of priests; food, incense, 
and flowers must be provided for the daily cultus ; bands of 
musicians and singers, dancing masters, drummers, account- 
ants, lamplighters, cooks, brasiers, carpenters, goldsmiths, astro- 
logers, washermen, potters, barbers, watermen, made up a 
regiment of dependants; the poor and infirm must be fed; 
and a great temple often maintained a college of Brahman 
teachers and a number of students. Here were centres not 
only of worship and charity, but also of learning ; philosophy 
was studied; books were written; dramas were acted; and 
the religious enthusiasm of the people was stimulated with 
splendid processions and the busy activitiés which gathered 
round the solemn fétes. 

Meanwhile the most remarkable product of Caiva religion 
presents itself among the Tamils of South India. By what 
means and at what date the Brahman culture was carried 
among the Dravidian peoples it is no longer possible to 
determine. Legend has its own version, and the Tamil 
chronicles boldly assigned an enormous antiquity to the 
famous Academies after the Brahman Agastya had provided 
the language with an alphabet, as Ulfilas did for the Goths 
on the lower Danube. A learned judge, editor also of impor- 
tant Tamil texts, recently allotted a period of ten thousand 
years (10,150—150 B.c.) to these institutions! A more sober 
estimate places the really distinctive work of the so-called 
Third Academy at Madura, the capital of the Pandyan kings, 
in the early or middle centuries of the first Christian millennium. 
English scholars have differed almost as widely as native 
investigators. One of the most copious hymn-writers, Saint 
Nanasambandhar, who was assigned by ‘Taylor to 1320 B.c., 
was transferred by Bishop Caldwell to a.p. 1292. Such were 
the uncertainties of chronological inquiry ; he is now fairly 
securely lodged in the seventh century of our era. Active 
poetical production had then, no doubt, been for some centuries 
in progress, but the early forms of the cults of Civa and 
Vishnu beside the Buddhists and the Jains are shrouded in 
obscurity. ‘The best native scholarship recognises that as late 
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as the third or fourth century a.p. there was no Caivism 
or Vishnuism as understood now.’ Yet in the sixth century 
Caivism is firmly established in Dravidian countries, with 
its characteristic piety. An inscription from Mysore (500-550) 
celebrates him as the Eternal Sthdnu (‘Steadfast ”), ‘whose 
one body is formed by the coalescence of all the gods, and 
whose grace (prasdda) constantly guards the three worlds 
from the fear of evil.”* Plates from the Nasik district 
(Bombay) in the year 595 commemorate the military success, 
the learning, the charities, the aids to the afflicted, the blind 
and the poor, of King Cankaragana, a worshipper of Civa 
under the title of “the Lord of souls.” When Yuan Chwang, 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, made his way down the eastern 
coast in 640 to the Pallava kingdom, and stayed at its capital 
Kanchipura (commonly identified with Conjeeveram), he found 
ten thousand Buddhists in the country with a hundred 
monasteries, and eighty Deva-temples, of which the majority 
were Jain. ‘The worshippers of Civa were not yet numerous. 
But the Tamil poets of Caivism were already at work. The 
struggle with the dominant Jains was severe, and the religion 
which was established in conflict generated a new energy of 
emotion. Bands of Brahman theologians came down from 
upper India. The air was full of debates and disputations. 
In the seventh century St Nanasambandhar converted the 
Pandyan king from Jainism, and tradition related that, with 
the fierce wrath of: an Elijah, he celebrated his victory in 
controversy by the massacre of 8000 Jains. Like his earlier 
contemporary Appar, he produced an immense number of 
hymns, 384 poems being assigned to him. So powerful 
was the impress of his work and character that “there is 


_ scarcely a Civa temple in the Tamil country where his 


image is not daily worshipped.”* From this time an impas- 
sioned stream of sacred verse flows on for centuries. The 
power of Caivism—and Vaishnavism by its side—continually 
grows. Hundreds of temples rise through South India to 


| the two great gods. Each can boast its line of saints, its poets, 


its teachers. The first collection of Caiva hymns, the Devaram, 


: is made about 1025, and others follow. By the year 1100, 
| sixty-three Caiva saints are commemorated in the Pertya 


Purina.‘ Here is no systematic theology, but a vivid record 


1M. S. Aiyangar, M.A., Tamil Studies (Madras, 1914), p. 251. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, viii. p. 33, translated by Kielhorn. 

* P. Sundaram Pillai, Some Milestones in the History of Tamil Literature (1895), 
p.9. Annual feasts are even held in his name, with dramatic representations of 
events in his life. 

* South Indian Inserr., 1. part ii. (1892), p. 152. 
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of personal experience. Its fundamental motive is most briefly 
expressed by one of the later poets, St Milar, in a single 
verse :— 


“The ignorant say that Love and God are different ; 
None know that Love and God are the same. 
When they know that Love and God are the same, 
They rest in God’s love.” 


And the further lesson ran :— 


** They have no love for God who have no love for all mankind.” ! 


The Caiva hymns are one long series of variations on 
these themes. Mingled sometimes with strange mythological 
allusions and unexpected metaphors, they tell of raptures and 
ecstasies, of fears and falls. There are periods of gloom when 
the heavens are shrouded and the face of God is hid. There 
are spendours of light when the world is transfigured in the 
radiance of love. At the outset of the great chorus the first 
voices are calm and gentle; and even Appar, who tells how he 
had been bound by heretics to a granite pillar and flung into 
the sea and was saved by repeating the sacred Name, can muse 
tranquilly on the “fellowship of the Spirit” in contrast with 
conventional practice, or even with ethical endeavour. 


“ The grace of God is as pacifying as the soft music of the lute, 
Or the tender moon in the evening sky. 
All learning and wisdom are for doing reverence to God. 
God should be worshipped out of pure love as the Great Benefactor, 
Who gave us the instruments of knowledge, speech, and action, 
For escape from destructive desires. 
Such desires are hard to conquer without the grace of God. 
God rescues from the onsets of sensuous desires those whose hearts 
melt for him ; 
When the [churn of the] heart is moved hard by [the staff of] love, 
Rolled on the cord of pure intelligence. 
They, who would be free from sin and corruption, 
Should think of God deeply and continuously with joy. 
Then he will be at one with them and grant them his grace. 
Freedom from sin and corruption is to those only who see him in all 
things, 
And not to those only who see him in particular places, 
Nor to those who merely chant the Vedas or hear the Shastras ex- 
pounded. 
It is to those only who crave for at-one-ment 
With the omnipresent and all-powerful Lord, 
And not to those who bathe at dawn 
Nor to those who have at all times striven to be just, 
Nor to those who make daily offerings to the Devas. 
1 Quoted in the Siddhaénta Dipika, xiii., Nov. 1912, p. 239. The translations 
in the following pages (unless otherwise specified) are by native writers in this 
magazine, which ran for some years in Madras, and then expired. 
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It is to those only who know the Lord to be boundless in love and light, 
And not to those who roam in search of holy shrines, 
Nor to those who practice severe austerities, or abstain from meat. 
No gain of spiritual freedom is there to those who display the robes 
And other insignia of Yogins or Sannyasins, or who mortify the flesh. 
That gain is only for those who glorify him as the Being 
Who vibrates throughout the universe and in every soul.”’ 

Very different are the confessions of Manikka Vacagar 
(* whose utterances were rubies”) in the ninth century. His 
fifty-one hymns depict the progress of a soul out of the bondage 
of ignorance and passion into the liberty of light and love.' 
Their devotional idiom may often sound strange to Western 
ears ; their mythological allusions will sometimes repel readers 
accustomed to a different imaginative outlook. But their 
sincerity is indisputable. The poet’s theme is the wonder of 
divine Grace shown forth in his own life, and he tells without 
reserve the marvel of his first conversion, his joy and exulta- 
tion, his subsequent waywardness, his despondencies, his falls, 
his shame, and his final recovery and triumph. Dr Pope 
compares the influence of these verses in shaping the religious 
life of the ‘Tamils of South India to that of the Psalms in the 
Christian Church. They are daily sung throughout the 
country with tears of rapture. 

The story of the poet’s life is enveloped in legend. Born 
in a Brahman family on the river Vaigai, near to Madura, he 
attracted -the notice of the king, and was early called to the 
royal service. A student of the Vedas, he sought.wisdom from 
many masters, but was satisfied with none. The world had 
woven its bonds around him. Court favour, wealth, dignity, 
the charms of women,—all were at his command, and he was 
“caught in the circling sea of joyous life.” The ancient Scrip- 
tures failed to hold him. “ Busied in earth, I acted many a 
lie.” He gave no thought to birth and death, sunk in the 
flood of lust’ and the illusion of “I” and “mine.” Suddenly, 
as he was on a mission for the king, he was arrested in mid- 
career by a power that he could not resist: “ He laid his hand 
on me.” ‘The experience could only be described by saying 
that “the One most precious Infinite to earth came down” ; 
but what he saw could not be told. 


“My inmost self in strong desire dissolved, I yearned ; 
Love’s river overflowed its banks, 
My senses all in him were centred ; ‘ Lord,’ I cried, 
With stammering speech and quivering frame 
I clasped adoring hands; my heart expanding like a flower.” 
' The Tiruvagagam, or “Sacred Utterances,” translated by G. U. Pope 


(Oxford, 1900). 
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All sorts of emotions struggled within him: loathing for 
past sin, amazement at the divine condescension, a bounding 
sense of assurance and freedom :— 


“T know thee, I, lowest of men that live, 
I know, and see myself a very cur, 
Yet, Lord, I’ll say 1 am thy loving one! 
Though such I was, thou took’st me for thine own. 
The wonder this! Say, is there aught like this? 
He made me servant of his loving saints ; 
Dispelled my fear ; ambrosia pouring forth, he came, 
And while my soul dissolved in love made me his own, 
Henceforth I’m no one’s vassal ; none I fear ; 
We’ve reached the goal.” 


But his triumph was short-lived. He will hide nothing, 
he will confess all :— 


“ Faithless I strayed, I left 
Thy saints; a reprobate was I. How did | watch the one beloved, 
The quiverings of the lip, the folds of circling robe, the timid bashful 
look, 
To read love's symptoms there !” 


It is a familiar story, but rarely told with such truthfulness. 
Out of his falls he is once more lifted into “mystic union.” 
With a tender familiarity he explains it, “ ‘There was in thee 
desire for me, in me for thee.” He was, then, worth something 
even to God. It suggests a still profounder thought :— 


“ The tongue itself that cries to thee—all other powers 
Of my whole being that cry out—all are Thyself. 
Thou art my way of strength! the trembling thrill that runs 
Through me is Thee ! Thyself the whole of ill and weal.” 


So through the storms of emotion he makes his way to 
peace, to a security so profound that he can _ truthfully 
exclaim :— 


* Though hell’s abyss 
I enter, I unmurmuring go, if grace divine appoint my lot.” 


From the tranquillity of the Sage’s path as he withdraws 
from the world and wanders from shrine to shrine (tradition 
tells of his encounters with Buddhists from Ceylon), he looks 
back over his life in the world :— 


“Glory I ask not, nor desire I wealth ; not earth or heaven I crave ; 
1 seek no birth nor death. Those that desire not Civa nevermore 
I touch ; I’ve reached the foot of sacred Perun-turrai’s king, 
And crown’d myself; I go not forth; 1 know no going hence again,” 
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In a quieter mood St Millar summed up a less varied ex 
perience :— 


“T learnt the object of my union with the body, 
I learnt of my union with the God of gods. 
He entered my heart without leaving me, 

I learnt the knowledge that knows no sin. 


“Seek ye the true support, hold to the Supreme, 
Your desires will be satisfied when his grace is gained ; 
With humility of heart the learned will secure 
The bliss enjoyed by the bright immortals.” 


Among the strange legends of the saints in the Periya 
Purana is the story of Karaikal Ammaiyar, a merehant’s wife, 
whose beauty so distressed her that she prayed for the form of 
a demoness who could stand by God for ever in prayer. Amid 
a shower of divine flowers and applauding music from the skies, 
she shed her flesh, and, after wandering through the world in 
her bones, approached the dwelling of Civa upon Mount 
Kailasa. ‘There, as she humbly drew nigh to the God upon 
her head, it was vouchsafed to her to behold him. She loved 
to sing afterwards of the “ God of gods with throat of shining 
blue,” to tell of his braided hair and necklace of skulls. ‘These 
were the accepted conventions of mythology. As she entered 
the presence, the Lord called out to her “Mother,” and she fell 
prostrate at his feet murmuring “Father.” That one good 
word was uttered by.the Lord, says the poet, St Sekkilar, “so 
that the whole world may be saved”; for the mother’s love 
that would free from all harm and redeem from all sin is 
indeed divine. And Karaikal sang :— 

“If one desires the path that leads to God, 
And wishes to deserve his grace, and asks 


Where he dwells sure—even in the heart of those 
Like my poor self, it easy is to find!” 


Here are significant forms of religious experience. What 
could philosophy make of them ? 


Il. 


Within the orthodox fold of Brahmanism, as is well known, 
six different schools of philosophy acquired distinct recognition. 
Many obscurities hang over their history, and their origins can 
only be conjecturally fixed within very wide limits. Most 
important of all for the metaphysic of religion was the famous 
system of the Vedanta, founded on the Sitras, the “threads” 
or brief aphorisms five hundred and fifty-five in number, 
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ascribed to a teacher named Badaraiyana. Only his name is 
known ; when or where he lived, no one can tell. The Siitras 
were designed to gather up in the most condensed form the 
great philosophical tradition derived from the ancient Upani- 
shads, in its threefold aspect, ontological, cosmological, and 
psychological. How these venerable compositions had been 
put together and attached to different Vedic collections can 
no longer be traced. ‘They formed the last deposit of the great 
Vedic complex, and their teaching became known as the 
‘Veda-end” or Vedanta. ‘The brevity of the Siitras rendered 
them unintelligible without a commentary ; and the philosophy 
of the Vedanta reaches us through the expositions of different 
teachers who undertake to unfold the contents of Badarayana’s 
abbreviated summaries. Most famous of-these was Cankara, 
himself a Brahman of South India. ‘The first written record 
of his life only reaches us from the fourteenth century, and his 
chronological place is not determinable with certainty, but a 
growing consensus of opinion assigns his birth to a.p. 788 and 
his death to 820. He was himself probably a worshipper of 
Civa, and he grew up in the midst of the struggle with 
Buddhism in which the devotees of the Hindu deity were 
actively engaged. He was not the earliest commentator on 
the Siitras, and the chief doctrine of the World-Lllusion, which 
was the key of his interpretation, was by no means new. But 
he elaborated it with a comprehensiveness and a detail which 
no predecessor had attained, and his Monistic Idealism is still 
the type of Vedanta best known to Western students. 
Meanwhile another system under the name of Siddhdnta, 
the ‘ Accomplished End,” the fixed or established truth, had 
long been in the field in South India under the protection of 
Civa. It is, indeed, but one among several branches of Tamil 
Caivism, and itself includes as many as sixteen schools.’ It 
rests upon a twofold Scriptural authority, the Vedas and the 
Agamas, “both of them true, both being the word of the 
Lord,” but not of equal value. Civa had been the great 
Revealer, and from him the Vedas had originally proceeded. 
They were the more general, the common basis provided by 
him for all religions. The Agamas were the more special, 
suitable for advanced believers and maturer experience ; they 
were twenty-eight in number. Of their origin no tradition 


‘Attention was first called to it by the translations of Hoisington in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Soc., iv., 1854. Cf. the “Fruit of Divine 
Grace,” in Pope’s Tiruvacagam; the volumes of the Siddhénta-Dipika ; 
Nallaswami’s Studies in Caiva Siddhdnta (1911); and Schomerus, Der Caiva- 
Siddhanta (1912). 
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remains ; but they seem to have been already regarded as 
products of grey antiquity in the fifth or sixth century a.D. 
They supplied the material for a theological compendium, 
entitled “I'he Sacred Word,” by St Milar, who is placed by 
some native scholars in the first century a.p., though Western 
students bring him down much later. ‘Their main teachings 
were afterwards developed on the basis of a summary in twelve 
Sanskrit verses by Meykanda Deva (‘the Divine Seer of the 
Truth”), in his “ Enlightment in Civa-Knowledge,” in 1223. 
This brief exposition was supposed to have been revealed to 
Meykanda by a messenger from heaven, and as the foundation 
of Caiva scholasticism it acquired a canonical character. The 
work was designed to supply answers to questions which 
inquiring disciples might be expected to ask, such as—* Is the 
world eternal, or had it a beginning? Is it self-existent, or 
produced? If produced, was the cause Time or Karma or 
intelligent ? If intelligent, what was his nature ?”—and so on 
through a series of ontological and cosmological puzzles, many 
of them of venerable descent: ‘The earlier Caivism had its 
own solutions of such problems, and repudiated the doctrine of 
“Non-Duality” to which Cankara had not yet given precise 
expression. The later scholastics marshalled a row of 
arguments against his monistic Vedanta, which they regarded 
as their most dangerous foe. St Arulnanti wound up a long 
series with the plea that “if you say that all knowledge is 
Illusion, what you call Brahman is Illusion ; and if Brahman 
is Illusion, the assumption of intelligence falls to the ground.” 
Like other philosophies of religion, the Caiva Siddhanta 
sought to determine the relations of the three orders of beings, 
God, the world, and the soul. In agreement with the 
Vedanta of Cankara, it viewed the successions of birth and 
death as without beginning; but, instead of attributing to the 
process only a relative reality, it declared that matter and souls 
were, like God, eternal. But the world, as we know it, passes 
through a series of phases. It is for ever marching through 
evolution and maintenance to dissolution. Its form continually 
changes, but its substance remains the same. Its material 
cause is Maya, no “ Illusion,” but the primeval stuff whence the 
universe is organised, like the clay converted into the shapely 
Jar. And it requires an efficient cause; it cannot have pro- 
duced itself spontaneously. How should the undifferentiated 
mass in silence and darkness set about to change? The 
elements have no intelligence, and cannot be the agents of the 
great development. Time, Karma, atoms—all are without 
mind, ‘Time is in reality changeless in its nature, except (says 
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Meykanda shrewdly) to the observer who views it as past, 
present, or future; but it is no energy, it can produce no 
effects. It supplies a condition for God’s action, it 1s impotent 
to take its place. ‘The efficient cause must be eternal, like 
Maya itself; it must be intelligent, for the universe is an 
ordered unity. ‘True, God’s changelessness preserves the divine 
nature in sublime independence of vicissitude. “ All things are 
to him one eternal consentaneous whole.” He operates 
through his Cakti, his semi-personalised “ Energy,” as the 
instrumental cause, just as the potter uses his wheel and 
moulding-stick. 

The cosmologic argument is reinforced from the moral 
side by the necessity of providing for the action of Karma. 
This also is eternal, but its sphere was in matter, and was 
lodged in the soul’s bodily environment. It could not itself 
originate the distinction between good and evil, it could only 
register their issues. None but an omniscient Mind could 
have ordained the principles of morality, and none but omni- 
potent Power could have so arranged the world that the 
proper “fruit” should be attached to every act, and souls 
should everywhere and always get the rightful deserts of their 
virtue or their guilt. Once more the aid of the Cakti (which 
has various modes of activity) is invoked. The “sport” 
theory of the production of the world is vigorously repudiated. 
There is a purpose in its endless successions. Metaphysically 
the Absolute has no emotions. It is unaffected, that is, by 
pleasure and pain; it derives no profit from tts operations. 
But with such an abstraction religion is not content. ‘Through 
its “ Grace-form” it is for ever engaged in the rescue of souls 
from the bondage of matter, and the three “ Stains” which 
defile their purity. This is the meaning of the unceasing 
rhythm of origin, existence, and destruction ; and this is the 
explanation of the experiences of the soul which bring the 
transcendent God into relation with man as an object of 
intellectual recognition and adoring love. Over against the 
monist ‘“ Universal Subject,” the Caiva philosophers placed a 
real pair, Divine and human. “If there is no other object 
but God,” asks a native interpreter, “how could we maintain 
that God is Good, that he is Love, and that he is Beneficent ’ 
To whom does he do good? Whom does he love? Can we 
say that his goodness benefits the illusory forms for which he 
is himself responsible ¢ ” 

Whatever Metaphysic may require in the theory of God as 
Being, Religion is frankly dualist. Accepting the current 
formula (which Cankara did not himself employ), “ Being, 
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Intelligence, and Bliss,” the Siddhanta enumerates eight divine 
attributes as the expression of these three characters—self- 
existence, essential purity, intuitive wisdom, infinite intelli- 


gence, essential freedom, infinite grace or love, omnipotence, 


infinite enjoyment or bliss. Such a being is “neither male, 
female, nor neuter,” said the sage Civavakkiyar, “ neither 
Brahman nor Vishnu nor Rudra, but is Spirit”; and the 
Swimi of 'Tayumanavar (eighteenth century) could exclaim :— 


** All space is thine, O thou far and near, immanent thou art, 
And thou well’st up as a honied fountain of bliss in my heart !” 


This dual presence in the world and in the soul was ex- 
pressed by the doctrine known as bheddbheda, or “ distinction 
without distinction” or difference. The old Upanishad 


| formula “One without a Second” must be in some way 


received and explained. ‘God is not different (abheda) from 
the world,” argued Meykanda, “but as the world is not 
spiritual and God is a spiritual form, he is different ” (bheda). 
Similarly ‘the soul is not God, for if it were not distinct, it 
would have no power of motion or action.” All kinds of 
analogies were pressed into the service of illustration. Just 
as sound filled all the notes of a tune, or flavour pervaded a 
fruit, so did God by his Cakti pervade the world so intimately 
that they do not appear to be two, yet this divine energy is 
essentially different from unconscious matter. As body and 
mind together form a unity, so God is the soul whose body 
is the universe of Nature and Man. He is not identical with 
either, he is not their substance, but he dwells in them and 
they in him. “ Non-duality” is not one-ness, but insepar- 
ability. ‘To realise this union in diversity is the high calling 
ofthe soul. So Arulnanti Civacharya wrote :— 


** Say, ‘I am not the world, and separate from it,’ 
Say also, ‘I am not the unknowable Supreme One’ ; 
Then unite with him indissolubly by loving bim 
In all humility, and practise ‘I am he.’ 
Then he will appear to you as your Self, 
Your defilement will all cease, and you will become pure. 
So it is the old Vedas teach us 
To practise this sacred saying, ‘I am Brahman.’ ” 


How was this consummation to be reached ? 
The doctrine of the soul was elaborated on the one hand 
against the materialists who only recognised the body and its 


} Organs, and on the other against the Vedantist identification 


of it with Brahman. ‘The materialist was asked how the 


action of the five organs of sense, each independent and 
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ignorant of the others, could be combined in acts of cogni- 
tion without a knowing subject. Accepting much of the 
traditional physiological psychology, Meykanda presented the 
soul in the midst of the senses, the co-ordinating manas 
(or mens), and other faculties that rose above them, as a king 
attended by his prime minister and councillors. But that was 
not its primeval condition. In the unbeginning eternity it 
was plunged in a strange stupor, a state of ignorance and 
darkness, yet charged with dangerous powers, for it led the 
soul unwittingly into action. It did not, however, exclude 
the influence of God’s grace, which was present even in this 
antecedent and unexplained mystery of “original sin.” ‘The 
story of creation and the endless succession of universes is the 
story of God’s purpose to give the infinite number of un- 
created souls the opportunity of extrication from this unhappy 
blindness. The process involves them in the influence of two 
additional “ defilements ”"—May4d, or the material world and its 
attractions; and Karma, the power which registers the moral 
issue of every activity and determines the character of suc- 
cessive births.. This is indeed independent of Civa. _ Its 
operation is in a sense conditioned by him, for it works 
through the entry of the soul into creation, and these time- 
periods are started at Civa’s good pleasure. But its eternal 
law was not willed by him. It is an august coadjutor beside 
his sovereignty, whose authority even Civa himself cannot set 
aside, and he provides the means of the recompense for good 
and the requital for evil which Karma demands. 

But as the soul-starts on its long pilgrimage, the Grace of 
Civa, operating in many modes, is its unfailing companion. 
Even in the human frame God’s agency is needed to give 
power to the soul in union with the perceptive organs, as the 
sun’s light is needed to enable the observer to perceive objects 
ina murror. ‘The divine beneficence is like a field which yields 
its stores to those who cultivate it; without partiality, un- 
moved by desire or hatred, he carries out the results of Karma, 
“having no will or power to do otherwise.” Like flowers 
which shut or open while the sun shines unclouded, God 
remains unchanged, while his Cakti assumes different forms to 
meet the varying needs of the soul’s discipline. For the soul 
is no puppet in the grip of fate. The effect of past Karma 


does not destroy moral responsibility for the future, nor does | 
the presence of Grace override the soul’s own choice. Beside | 


the sphere of external act there is the internal sphere of feeling. 
The act is done, and its issue for good or ill cannot be altered. 
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the soul forward, morally and religiously, to a point at which 
—though at first belonging to Karma—they ultimately 
transcend it. ‘Technically the soul’s process is laid out in 
three stages of successive deliverance from the Three Defile- 
ments. ‘The process of moral advance is always conceived as 
an increasing enlightenment of intelligence, which brings Civa 
ever more and more clearly into view. So the soul is prepared 
to make the right choice when Grace is offered to it. As the 
light arises in darkness, will you put it before you or behind 
you? There are those who say, “ No need for Grace to effect 
these results, the soul can do its own work.” Against such 
self-confidence Umapati flings a scornful protest :— 


** May I not say, ‘I need not Grace to see by, I will see myself?’ 
Easy the way of vision, but ’twixt eye and object light must be. 
Without the light of Grace ’twixt soul and known soul sees not.” ! 


It is for the Guru or Teacher to let in the light. He is in 
reality a manifestation of Civa himself, even when he comes 
in human form to souls in the lowest rank. ‘ The thinking 
man,” says a modern Caiva writer, “‘ who has learned to worship 
the ideal he lives in spirit and in truth, finds it clothed in the 
form he thinks, and meeting and greeting him in person, to 
give him the helping hand that he so much needs and longs 
after. ‘The Gurw appears now and here, it may be in vision, 
or it may be in name and form and flesh as the thinker has 
been longing after to see, and seconds his efforts, describing 
to him the glory of the ideal that he has been vaguely thinking 
after. Hitherto he has been hazily building. only with Hope 
and Faith. He has yet to learn that Love which endures to 
the end, and transcends time and space and the limits of 


causation. (For this purpose) the Guru describes to him in 
| the clear light of reason the glory of the Promised Land, and 
prepares him therefor by testing his powers, his constancy, 


and his moral stamina, by a series of disciplinary exercises.” 2 
This is a form of yoga practice, rising above the common 
duties of ritual and charity, demanding severe concentration, 
and sometimes generating ecstatic raptures of song and dance. 
It is, therefore, only in this life for the few. It requires the 
suppression of all personal regards. ‘Set not thyself in the 
foreground,” sings Umapati; “ what thou beholdest, let it be 
That.” But however long be the way, the Caiva believes that 
the goal will be reached at last. ‘The divine Love can be 
satisfied with nothing less. ‘‘ Civa desires that all should know 


' “The Fruit of Divine Grace”, vi. 56, translated by Pope, Tiruvagagam. 
® Siddhénta Dipika, August 1910, p. 70. 
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him,” says Meykanda, emphatically. It is an infinite process, 
and we are more conscious of the process than of the goal, as 
we see the strange varieties of human character and conduct. 
“It is God’s prerogative,” says the medieval theologian, “ to 
encourage and save those who resort to him ; therefore he will 
surely save such as come to him, and while he will not save 
those who do not resort to him, yet he bears no ill-will towards 
them. ‘Those servants who resort to him he will clothe in his 
own image, but others who do not come to him he will cause 
to eat of the fruit of their own doings.” ‘That diet will at last 
be found unsatisfying, and the divine Grace which has accom- 
panied the soul through all its wanderings will lead it home. 

Such at least is the disciple’s faith. The theologians do 
not, indeed, describe an age of complete attainment when 
universes for recompense or retribution are needed no more. 
They concentrate their view on the blessedness of the in- 
dividuals saved. ‘“ Did the soul perish,” says Meykanda, “on 
becoming united with Civa, there would be no eternal being 
to be associated with Deity. If it does not perish, but remains 
a dissociated being, then there would be no union with God. 
But the Defilements will cease to affect the soul, and then the 
soul, like the union of salt with water, will become united 
with Civa as his servant, and exist at his feet as one with 
him.” The consummation may be far off, but faith un- 
hesitatingly awaits it. ‘* Will not Civa, who is not subject to 
the Three Defilements, who ever exists in his own imperishable 
form of happiness—will not he come as the Understanding of 
the soul, which, wenderful to say, will never leave it, and in 
a manner far transcending the rules of logic reveal himself? 
He will thus reveal himself?’ And so the deliverance of all 
souls is sure. 

Many consequences flowed from a religion thus spiritually 
conceived. As the source of all enlightenment, sole Deity of 
intelligence and grace, Civa was really the true object of all 


devout aspiration. ‘Let me place on my head the feet of : 


Civa,” said Arulnanti, ‘“ who stands as the goal of each of the 
six forms of religion, and fills one and all inseparably.” 


“Into the bosom of the one great sea 
Flow streams that come from hills on every side. 
Their names are various as their springs. 
And thus in every land do men bow down 
To one great God, though known by many names.” ! 





1 Gover, Folk-Songs of Southern India, Madras, 1871, p. 165, “written | 


before the advent of Europeans.” 
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The Caiva teachers were confronted by an elaborate worship 
of temple and ritual, priesthood and sacrifice. ‘The sacred 
images into which the Deity had been mysteriously brought 
by a ceremony of introduction must be daily tended and 
garlanded, fed, and bathed, and jewelled. ‘They had been 
cherished for centuries; gifts and services had been lavished 
upon them; they were associated with reverence for saints 
and sages; they had become the media through which the 
gracious help of Civa had been realised by the piety of 
generations. On the other hand, how could the Thought, the 
Truth, the Light, the Love of God, be embodied in wood or 
stone? So protest after protest flowed forth against idolatry, 
and an elaborate external cultus was met by a demand for 


}a Puritan simplicity of devotion. 


“If thou would’st worship in the noblest way, 
Bring flowers in thy hand. Their names are these, 
Contentment, Justice, Wisdom. Offer them 
To that great Essence,—then thou servest God. 
No stone can image God; to bow to it 
Is not to worship. Outward rites cannot 
Avail to compass that reward of bliss 
That true devotion gives to those who know.” ? 


Such a religion was necessarily open to all. It was in- 
dependent of birth, rank, or sex. From ancient times Civa 
had been hospitable to all: “Even if a man is a Chandala, if 
he utters the name of Civa, converse with him, live with 
him, dine with him.” So Nilakantha, the first known com- 
mentator on the Vedanta Siitras, quoted from an Upanishad, 
but the passage cannot now be found. St Miilar laid it down 
that “there is only one caste, and there is only one God”; 
and a thousand years ago the poet Pattakiriyar appealed to 
an earlier sage, Kapila, to justify his aspiration :— 


“ When shall our race be one great brotherhood 
Unbroken by the tyranny of caste, 
Which Kapila in early days withstood, 
And taught that men once were in times now passed?” * 


Will India be more ready under the influences of the 
twentieth century to respond to an appeal which she was 


_ unable to answer in the tenth ? 


1 Gover, ibid., p. 133. 2 Gover, ibid., p. 159. 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


Oxrorp. 








THE PELAGIANISM OF TO-DAY. 


THe Rev. Canon T. A. LACEY. 


A QUESTION has lately been raised: What would have been 
the course of Christian theology if St Augustine had grown 
up, like Pelagius, in the placid life of a monk? Dr Figgis— 
tam carum caput—said to me one day, speaking of a certain 
academic theologian, ‘“‘ What does he know of sin? He has 
lived all his life in a college.” ‘These questions play over 
the surface of things, but send down feelers into the depths. 
Without assuming that a fellow of a college is elected in the 
time of man’s innocency, or that a common-room is a paradise 
without a serpent, one may guess that a life spent at Magdalen 
or Clare will lack some rough experiences which are en- 
countered in less guarded surroundings. Monks have sinned 
hotly enough, but it is pretty certain that Pelagius knew 
little of the storm and stress through which Augustine fought 
his way to the doctrine of grace. That doctrine rests upon 
a sense of need. Augustine had felt the need, and in his 


case it was not the need of the weak, but of the strong. ‘The [ 
failure of the weak teaches little; the failure of the strong | 


teaches much. It was because he knew his strength that he 
saw the force of the declaration, “‘ Apart from Me ye can do 
nothing.” 

The theory of Original Sin deals with the results of 
psychological observation. There are facts to be accounted 
for. Every man finds himself solicited by mental and bodily 
desires to think or do what he knows to be wrong. He be- 
comes conscious of a divided lordship over him, and he feels 
himself to be in a measure unable to decide freely which lord 
he will obey. ‘The theory is an attempt to account for this ex- 
perience. If you say that Augustine took it ready-made from 
St Paul, you are only thrown back upon St Paul’s experience : 
but Augustine, with his keen interest in psychology, and 
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especially the psychology of childhood, verified that experience 
by his own observation. From his first entry into the Pelagian 
controversy he complained that his opponents ignored facts, 
and fitted their theory to a state of things that does not exist. 
He notes, for example, their abstract reasoning about the 
question whether a man can live without sin,' and their neglect 
of the practical question whether any man does live without 
sin. He is always appealing to facts: facts, in some cases, 
which do not now greatly impress us, but facts and not 
fancies. His doctrine of Original Sin keeps them in view. 
Robert Browning was struck by it as an explanation of 
unpleasant facts in the case of the golden-haired girl at 
Pornic. ‘The facts in question, the obstinate facts of con- 
cupiscence, the puzzling facts of sheer perversity, are not 
constructions of human life on a theological basis. It was 


_ the most mundane of poets who wrote, “ Nitimur in vetitum 


semper, Cupimusque negata,” and it is not for nothing that 
he put that line in a volume of verse glorifying sensual indul- 
gence. Ovid’s observation was superficial, but shrewd, and 
generally accurate. He was a pessimist in morals, because he 
saw no way of escape from habits and impulses which he 
condemned and enjoyed. If there was no escape, there was 
not much guilt in yielding. Pelagius, wishing to enhance the 
sinfulness of sin, taught that a man could escape if he 
would. Perhaps that belief was derived from an experience of 
temperate temptations. Augustine, who knew more about it, 
combated this optimism, but without letting himself lapse 
into pessimism. He upheld the freedom of the human will, 
in spite of the shackles of habit, inherited or acquired. It 
was capable of many things, but it was not capable of one 


| great thing: it could not put away sin. In this the help of 





divine grace was needed, first and last. 


On these lines the theology of the Catholic Church pro- 
ceeded. It was not unwavering. ‘There is an Augustinianism 
which has little savour of Augustine, except in phrase. But 


| the middle way which he plotted is followed in the maia until 


you come to the servum arbitrium of Luther. Again experience 
and observation are the basis of doctrine: the experience, in 
this case, of one tormented soul. Luther felt his will enslaved, 
and read his own feelings into the language of St Paul. That 


) is intelligible. Many smaller men have had the same sense of 
ex- | 


helplessness, running near to insanity. ‘The wonder is that he 

should have succeeded in passing off his diseased fancy as a 

true description of the normal state of man. The consequent 
1 De Pecc. Merit., ii. 6. 
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reduction of divine grace to an arbitrary pardon, giving a 


joyous sense of relief but no real deliverance from the grip of 


habit, spread far beyond his own surroundings. Why were 
men content to accept the valuation of themselves as beasts, to 
be kept with bit and bridle? They must have known that 
they were free, with a measure of that freedom which can be 
neither proved nor denied: “all argument against it,” as 
Johnson said; “all experience for it.” Whole communities 
of men do not go insane at once, nor do they accept conclusions 
of abstract reasoning in defiance of experience. But Luther's 
doctrine was not abstract determinism; it was a pragmatic 
conviction that there was in human nature a perverse factor 
of determination potent enough to vitiate every activity. 
Perhaps the general experience of mankind in the fifteenth 
century, despite its humanism, seemed to justify this con- 
viction. But if sin thus enters into the very constitution of 
human nature, the operation of divine grace meets with no 
natural response from man, and its effect becomes arbitrary. 
The element of the irrational, discernible in St Augustine's 
conception of the allocation of grace, is exaggerated into a 
principle. ‘The root of this exaggeration is in Luther’s formless 
theology ; it bears fruit, if not in Calvin, certainly in Calvinism, 
where the doctrine of the total depravity of human nature, 
balanced by the absolute sovranty of God as legislator and 
judge, dominates religion. The controversy de auailiis gratic 
shows the same leaven working elsewhere; readers of the 
Lettres a un Provincial will remember its aftermath. 

The sentimentalism of the eighteenth century was a move- 
ment of violent reaction against Calvinist and Jansenist 
extravagances. I speak of Calvinism and Jansenism because 
there the belief was avowed and formulated, but in less definite 
form it had a wider range. Bossuet was no Jansenist, but his 
teaching on this head was hard enough, perhaps, to satisfy 
even Saint-Cyran. ‘Thomas Hobbes was no Calvinist, but he 
went even beyond Calvinism in depicting the natural state of 
man: a life “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short” ; a state 
in which Right is so entirely absent that ‘nothing can be 
unjust”; sheer strength, arbitrarily employed, is the only 
foundation of Law. 

Against this travesty of human nature sentimentalism 
revolted. You find the best of it and the worst in Laurence 
Sterne: the best in his sermon on the Good Samaritan, the 
worst, perhaps, in the sermon on the Levite and his Concubine. 
But Sterne was no systematiser: for the postulates underlying 
the revolt you must look elsewhere; to the Abbé Prévost, 
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to Rousseau, above all to William Godwin. You find 
the scheme of Thomas Hobbes exactly reversed. Law is the 
enemy. Leave human nature to its own impulses, and the 
world will go very well. The intended moral of the story of 
Manon Lescaut is that the control of external discipline, civil 
or ecclesiastical, confounds all moral values, ruins the character, 
and induces misery. If you argue that the misery and moral 
degeneration are produced by revolt against discipline, you are 
made to observe that those who conform to a standard arti- 
ficially imposed are morally no better than the rebels, and if 
they avoid misery for themselves they are exempt only as 
they pass it on to others. The unhappy lovers find interior 
eace only when they escape from this pernicious environment 
into the wilds of Louisiana; misery still dogs them, and is 
fastened upon the survivor, as a consequence of their former 
state. Godwin’s ethics are even gioomier. He depicts man 
as crushed by the burden of law and convention beyond the 
possibility of revolt. Here is pessimism; but it is the 
pessimism of circumstance, not of the soul. The oppressed 
nature retains instincts and impulses, the release of which will 
bea sufficient remedy. Break up the social order, and Godwin 
becomes an optimist. 

It is the vice of sentimentalism to select facts for exclusive 
observation, and to separate feeling from action. ‘There were 
facts enough in the eighteenth century, if carefully selected, to 
make the portraits of Manon Lescaut and of Caleb Williams 
seem realistic; there was a riot of benevolence that rarely 
subsided into beneficence. Set against his life, Rousseau’s 
writings appear as masterpieces of irony. Laurence Sterne 
may have done one or two kind things, but he did not steadily 
console his sensitive heart with such exercises ; he sought other 
consolations. Unlike Rousseau, however, he was a conscious 
humourist. 

In the cataclysm of the Revolution this sentimentalism was 
strangely combined with its opposite, a formal pedantry that 
was mainly of Jansenist origin. The pedantry got the upper 
hand. It would be curious to reflect on what might have 
happened if the balance had inclined the other way; if 
Robespierre, for example, could have finished with the aristo- 
crats and carried his darling project of the abolition of capital 
punishment. But sentimentalism went under. It is hard to 
say whether it was wounded more by the Terror or by the 
Empire. 

Yet it survived after a fashion. It has been remarked that 


the principles of the Revolution, like some theologies, came to 
Vou. XVIII.—No. 3. 32 
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England only when they had failed elsewhere. There was no 
need to import sentimentalism ; it was a native growth. But 
the reconciliation of sentimentalism with law did cross the 
Channel. Effected by violence, it remained in force when the 
violence caused a reaction towards order, and the union was 
fruitful. The facts which Gcdwin had selected were not 
forgotten. ‘The brutal oppressiveness of the existing law was 
recognised. ‘The inherent goodness of human nature was 
urged. The proper function of the law was not to repress, but 
to safeguard liberty. It was a noble conception, not new, 
but coming to a new birth from apparent death. It found a 
persistent advocate. Bentham was not among the sentimental- 
ists ; he was remote from them ; but he learnt something from 
them, and he tied their feeling to action. . 

The drastic amendment of the English criminal law was 
mainly due to him, and it is no derogation from his credit to 
say that he brought most of his formed ideas from France. 
But his influence on ethics counts for even more. He is the 
father of utilitarianism. And what is utilitarianism but the 
quintessence of all practical morality? It supplies no source 
of moral action, taking that for granted, and concerning itself 
only with results. It maps out the results, and not inaccurately. 
It is altruistic, even when pretending to be nothing of the 
kind. It is not even individualistic, though it loves to pose as 
such. ‘lo seek the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
may be a sure way to secure your own happiness, but that is 
only a secondary consideration. It is, however, important. 
The individual, if subordinated to the whole, is not made to 
suffer, and political justice is safeguarded. 

But who shall determine what it is that makes for the 
general happiness, and lay a corresponding obligation upon the 
individual? It seems clear that the question must be referred 
to the general sense of the community, and this will be 
expressed as Law. The wheel comes full circle, and Law is 
once more enthroned. But Law is no longer an arbitrary 
command, independent of natural right. It is, by hypothesis, 
the very expression of fundamental morality. Utilitarianism 
seems to lead direct to the complete confusion of legality and 
morality—a confusion which has in fact been characteristic of 
the common thought of England since utilitarian ethics became 
dominant. It is hard to persuade an Englishman that what 
the law allows may be immoral. 

A further consequence, or another form of the same 
consequence, is the decay of the conception of Natural or 
Divine Law. The great English lawyers of the seventeenth 
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century believed in the Law of Nature as firmly as an 
jurisconsult of ancient Rome, or as any canonist of the Middle 
Ages. Their successors of to-day openly scoff at the idea. 
They will not hear of any law which is not the expressed 
will of a community, registered by courts and enforced by 
penalties. 

Under the impulse of utilitarianism began what has been 
called the Century of Hope. Men no longer looked back to 
the golden age of the sentimentalists, the state of nature 
anterior to the artificialities of civilisation. ‘They had achieved 
the finer and truer idea that civilisation is the natural state 
of man, the state in which alone he can attain his normal 
development. Law was become a protector, not a tyrant, 
rather a guide than a driver. Boundless possibilities of im- 
provement were in view. Hope was justified by success. 
“What we have done is but earnest of the things that we 
shall do,” says the confident young man of Locksley Hail, 
when he has recovered from his one disappointment. Amaz- 
ing triumphs were being won, material and moral. They 
were all the work of man, and where should he stop? Every- 
one believed in the Progress of the Race—even Carlyle for 
atime. Optimism was the note of the day. It was a reasoned 
optimism, a spiritual optimism. It did not depend on a senti- 
mental selection of facts ; it rested on a conviction that the 
worst things existing in the world were but discords in a 
world-symphony that could and would be resolved into 
harmony. Carlyle took Emerson to see the worst slums in 
London, and said, “ Now, man, do you believe in the devil ?” 
The optimist replied that this also was part of the great 
scheme of good. Kingsley rebounded quickly from the gloom 
of Alton Locke to his most exuberant mood of confidence. 
Tennyson found in the Crimean War speedy relief from the 


_ depressing peace of the Great Exhibition. And so the Century 
_ of Hope ran its course. 


It was said some time ago that the modern man is not 


| troubling about his sins. It seems to be generally true. The 
| existence of evil is not denied. ‘There is hot anger against 


it, and much noble indignation. But that is directed rather 
against other men’s sins. There is in it something of the 
attitude of the man who says, “ Look at me!” The anger is 
the reversal of Swift’s seva indignatio, his loathing of human 
nature, which was partly, at least, introverted. It is directed 
against men who are false to their own noble nature. 1 do 
not quarrel with it on that account. I think that St Augustine 
would not have quarrelled with it, though from his experience 
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he would have drawn more tenderness, more pity for the 
vicious. In the moral judgments of our day, it seems to me 
that consciousness of sin is an element that is lacking. This 
will be found true both of the sterner and of the more 
indulgent judgments. Indulgenceabounds. Men cannot help 
what they do; then why condemn them? Why, especially, 
when all will come right sooner or later? We seem to be 
hovering uncertain between exaggeration of will-power and 
exaggeration of determinism; and the contraries are fused. 
Evil is in circumstances, not in the will; he who wills it has 
power in himself to mend circumstances. It is contradictory, 
for is not the man himself part of the circumstances? But we 
remind ourselves that life is more than logic. 

If a theoretic basis of this treatment of sin be explored, 
I think it will be found in the exaggeration of the negative 
aspect of evil. Evil has no positive existence; true, it is 
defect of good. But this principle seems to be pushed to the 
point of making evil a lesser degree of good. It is not a 
falling away, but a failure to rise. Sin is not a lapse from the 
integrity of nature, but contentment with a lower level of 
achievement in nature. It is a lagging behind in the progress 
of the race. The idea of evolution, transferred with much 
looseness of thought from the region of biological facts to the 
sphere of morals, seems to be in part responsible for this con- 
ception. But belief in the moral progress of man was firmly 
established before evolution became a popular creed, and 
perhaps it has derived from this no more than a persuasive 
terminology. , 

There is formulated thought, and there is current opinion. 
For evidence of current opinion there is hardly anything 
better than a study of third-rate novels. Precisely because 
of their lack of invention they are a mirror of the time. 
They are saturated with these ideas. Evidence of deeper 
penetration is found in religious movements which appeal 
to the popular mind. ‘There seems to be in America a wide- 
spread conviction that nothing is evil but thinking makes it 
so. ‘To think right is to overcome evil. The idea is perhaps 
older than Plato; in modern times you may trace it from 
Thoreau, through the strange experiences of Laurence 


Oliphant, to the conviction that underlies the moral and || 


intellectual side of that which calls itself Christian Science. 
The doctrine of Karma as taught by Mrs Besant—very 


* beautiful, very stern, and in some ways very salutary—is of | 


the same kind. ‘There is in Leeds a crank who issues tracts 
prescribing an excellent rule of diet and of ablution, a sort of 
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Stoic Civ xara guow. He promises to all who will follow his 
prescription complete immunity alike from disease and from 
concupiscence. 

These things are beyond Pelagianism. I am concerned 
rather with the effect of the ideas underlying such extrava- 
gances on thought: which is substantially Christian. I have 
spoken of a misapplication of theoretic evolution, but the 
biological theory itself has had an effect. It has made the 
Miltonic Adam incredible. The Miltonic Adam was not 
peculiar to Milton; almost simultaneously the eloquent South 
was declaring in a sermon that “an Aristotle is but the rubbish 
of an Adam.” It was a commonplace, though not often so 
paradoxically expressed. There seems to be nothing in 
theoretic evolution to exclude the idea of degeneration, and if 
there were it would stumble over known facts ; but it does run 
counter to the idea that man, as we know him, is the ruin of 
a manhood originally perfect in all points. The abandonment 
of this idea has illogically brought with it the denial of another 
kind of lapse. If it is not to be thought that man has fallen 
from a state of original perfection, it is assumed that neither 
has he fallen from a state of original innocence—the innocence 
of brute creatures. That kind of fall is not excluded by 
theoretic evolution, but is rather indicated. We see the process 
reproduced, like other evolutionary movements, in childhood. 
The question may, however, be debated whether the movement 
can properly be called a fall. Then one may observe that 
neither is there anything in theoretic evolution to conflict with 
the plain teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews that man, 
to attain perfection, must rise out of the state of entire inno- 
cence by suffering temptation. Given this method of advance, 
continued victory over temptation will mean continuous 
moral elevation ; failure may bring the experimenter below his 
original standing. Innocence will be moral zero; there will 
be positive and negative qualities superadded. And the nega- 
tive qualities may be inheritable. I know that Weissmann’s 
denial of the transmission of acquired habits stands in the way, 
but [ am not sure that moral values need follow his physical 
law. It is possible that we may work out a new theory of 
Original Sin along these lines. At present we must be content, 
like St Augustine, to take our stand on observed facts. The 
tendency of the Century of Hope was to ignore the facts, and 
then to buttress the implied denial with fallacies about evolu- 
tion. There was no damnosu hereditas of sin; man was the 
master of his own life, the architect of his own moral fortunes : 
he might fall ; he was capable of rising to all heights. 
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Here is the nidus of Pelagianism. It does not follow that 
good influences, human or divine, are treated as unimportant. 
There is room for the recognition of divine grace, name and 
thing—the sort of thing for which the Epicureans, according 
to Cicero’s complaint, left no room. But the Grace of God is 
flattened out into a sort of genial Providence. The element of 
perversity in human nature is neglected ; the real difficulty of 
keeping free from sin is underestimated ; and consequently the 
sense of givenness in moral effort—that great characteristic of 
Christian theology—is lacking. Self-help is a favoured theme, 
and the current proverb, “God helps those who help them- 
selves,” stands in curious contrast to St Augustine’s Da quod 
tubes. ‘ 

The Century of Hope ended with a catastrophe. Expecta- 
tions have been fooled; triumphs are become a curse; culture 
is a byword. What will men do? Will they set to work 
wearily building up the waste places on the former founda- 
tions? Some dream of it, at least. But there is also a 
tendency to flog the old idols. Will there be a return to 
sentimentalism, to the disparagement of discipline, the glori- 
fication of passion? It is probably an ingredient in Bolshevism, 
and there are signs of it elsewhere. I cull this choice flower 
from one of my third-rate novels: “I think it was in this 
half-derelict little cottage more than anywhere else that | 
learned how essentially good human nature is at its well- 
springs. The stream flows pure and full there. It is only 
in its passage through civilisation that it becomes befouled 
with the dross of our higher breeding.” There has been much 
talk of the same savour about the virtues of the man in the 
army, and it is accompanied by a relaxation of morals which 
recalls the experience of other periods of war. Those who have 
read St Augustine, and learnt something of his secret, may 
look with confidence for one effect of it all: a renewed sense 
of helplessness in face of so much perversity, and an impulse 
from the essential goodness of human nature to seek the 
succours of divine grace. 


T. A. LACEY. 


WokRCESTER. 
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SURVIVAL AND MONADOLOGY. 
BISHOP MERCER. 


Ir is assuredly a matter for surprise and regret that, in the 
various attempts to grapple with the problems of death and 


' survival, there are so few who adventure a development of 


Leibnizian Monadology in the light of modern science. 
Apart from the speculations of the Idealists on the one hand, 
and of the materialistic Monists on the other, there is an 
almost universal assumption of a basic distinction between 
mind and matter; and the question keenly debated is as to 
whether the individual mind can survive the dissolution of the 
material organism through which its existence has for a time 
been manifested to us. And there is the further assumption 
that the individual mind may be equated, so to speak, with 
the individual organism. Now, without any direct appeal to 
the metaphysics of Idealism, and without any serious loss of 
hold on the “facts” of experience, I venture to think that, 
by challenging these two assumptions, we may arrive at a 


| new and more hopeful standpoint for reviewing the whole 


controversy. 

As regards the theory that the mind is something separate 
from, or over and above, the body, an adequate discussion of 
it is clearly beyond the limits of such an article as this. I am 
content to take it up in the form so lucidly expounded by 
Mr C. D. Broad in the July number of THE Hrpsert JourNAL. 
He has no difficulty in showing that although what he calls 
“the immaterial” conditions of life and thought are out of 
the ken of the scientist, we are not warranted in treating them 
as superfluous. On its own footing, the argument is irrefut- 
able. But I would go a step further back. Why should we 
want to posit the existence of a gap between “material” 
and “immaterial” when we are not able to define either term ? 


The fact that science and present-day philosophy cannot seize 
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a possible homogeneity or continuity is merely an argument 
from our ignorance; and to suppose an unknown y as Co- 
operating with the brain to form a thinking individual is to 
build on this ignorance. Moreover, there is nowadays a 
marked tendency to deepen the concept of “matter.” The 
rigid definitions of the materialists and of the older school of 
physicists are being abandoned. The nature and constitution 
of matter are widely acknowledged to be not merely unknown, 
but unexpectedly mysterious; and the discoveries concerned 
with the “immaterial” ether are rendering a transition from 
physical to psychical concepts not only easier but alluring. 
The supposed gap between matter and mind is fast closing, like 
that between organic and inorganic chemistry. 

As an introduction to an alternative hypothesis which 
avoids any drawing of sharp distinction, I take an example 
from the field of “physical” action. Oxygen and hydrogen, 
brought together under certain conditions, combine to form a 
new substance—water,—a substance so unlike its constituents 
that it is held to be a pivotal triumph of modern science to 
have discovered its compound character. The first tendency 
of physics, after formulating the atomic theory, was to regard 
the oxygen atoms and the hydrogen atoms as physical ulti- 
mates. There soon insinuated itself a suspicion that the 
hydrogen atom might be the ultimate, and that the oxygen 
atom might be built up of the units thus postulated. In 
these latter days, radio-activity has shown that every sort of 
atom is a structure, or system; and scientists are venturing 
out into new fields of speculation, and are talking of whorls 
in a homogeneous ether that is not matter, or of the play 
of electrical forces. Divisions once confidently assumed are 
breaking down on every hand. We have with us “the new 
physics.” 

Take a parallel instance from the sphere of the immaterial. 
The older psychologists unhesitatingly took the “departmental” 
view of the mind, regarding it as a compound structure, and 
distinguishing more especially the three factors, will, feeling, 
and intellect. Their successors have been obliged to abandon 
this doctrine. We are now solemnly warned that, while for 
purposes of investigation and study, we may make use of these 
and the like distinctions, we must keep clearly in view the 











unity of the mind—never forget that it acts as a whole. | 


Again we see the tendency to the breaking down of old 
divisions—the recognition of continuity. 

Is it not, then, a retrograde step to posit an unknown y as 
compounding itself with a heterogeneous substance called 
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“matter,” because up to the present we fail to solve the 
problem of the connection of body and mind? The true line 
of advance, on the score of probability, would be to discover 
the “ psychical” nature of what we now call “ physical.” If it 
be objected that thinking is different from pushing, there is no 
question of disputing the fact. But so, also, is will different 
from intellect. The concept of energy passes easily into that 
of will. And with the “immaterial” ether as a mediating 
form of existence, matter is easily conceived to be a mode of 
energy. ‘Thus the whole universe becomes a direct manifesta- 
tion of mind. The cumbrous machinery of dualism is thrown 
on the scrap-heap. With perfect loyalty to science and philo- 
sophy alike we can maintain that the brain and its: activities 
are homogeneous through and through. We have no need to 
bow the knee in the temple of Materialism, nor to deny 
to modern thought and discovery its legitimate homage. 

But I shall be assailed at this point with the reproach that 
my argument results as completely in undermining the hope 
of survival as surely as does the teaching of the materialist. I 
hope to show that this is by no means true, but that rather 
- vg prepared the ground for establishing that hope more 

rmly. 

Let me, in the first place, draw attention to the fact that 
we have not merely to recognise the existence of “things” 
as statically given, but also that of their potentialities. So 
long as oxygen and hydrogen are in conditions which render 
their chemical union impossible (say, in an incandescent star), 
there is no such substance as water, still less are there the 
exquisite forms of snow-crystals. That is to say, we cannot 
know what the atoms of oxygen and hydrogen are capable of 
until they get a chance of realising their potentialities. So, 
in the organic sphere, an acorn has the potentiality of growing 
into an oak ; but certain conditions must be fulfilled if the oak 
is to be actualised. A human ovum may become a Shake- 
speare ; but it demands, not simply a normal physical environ- 
ment, but a certain stage of social and literary development. 
My point here is that we can set no limits to the potentialities 
of any ultimate Real (let that ultimate be what you will), 
because we cannot tell what its activities might be under new 
conditions which it is out of our power to supply. And, with 
special reference to our present subject, we cannot tell what 
the constituents of a brain are capable of, because we cannot 
reproduce the conditions, or enter into the working, of brain 
structure. The temerity of setting limits to its powers is 
seriously aggravated if we have the slightest ground for 
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according to its ultimate constituents a psychical nature—a 
supposition which I have tried to show is well within the 
range of probability. 

Our next step must be to ask if, on wide grounds of general 
experience, we can at all apprehend what these ultimate con- 
stituents may be. And I am thus brought to the consideration 
of the second assumption which I set out to controvert—the 
equating, so to speak, of the individual organism and the mind 
which manifests itself to us in and through its activities. 

In this regard, the appeal to the teachings of recent biology 
is fruitful in results. ‘The subject is a large one; and I must 
restrict myself to the merest hints of the evidence available for 
our purpose. It is now matter of common knowledge that in 
multicellular organisms every living cell has a definite share 
of independent individuality—wants and means of supplying 
them that are peculiar to itself. That is to say, a multicellular 
organism must now be regarded as a “community ” of cells. 
It is not difficult to realise the truth of this in the case of a 
plant. It is no less true, however, of the human body. The 
cells built up into an organism are so interrelated that they 
have a specialised unity; but the unit is, and remains, a 
composite one. It is established and maintained by certain 
functions characteristic of “ life,” using the term in its biological 
signification ; and when those functions cease, it is dissolved. 
We are warranted, then, by the facts of experience, in hold- 
ing that an individual organism can itself be composed of 
individuals. 

This conclusion is enormously strengthened when we take 
account of the structure of the more complex organisms. Our 
hair, our nails, can grow after the “death” of the body. The 
phagocytes in our blood are independent creatures, travelling 
about freely in their liquid medium, pursuing and devouring 
their victims. The germ-cells have in them not only an in- 
dependent life, but the potentiality of reproducing the whole 
organism. And so on in endless detail. Moreover, it is dis- 
covered that other nerve-centres than those in a brain are 
capable of purposive, and even rational, action. A frog, a bird, 
a dog, may have its brain completely removed without losing 
its organic unity, though necessarily with a lowered range of 
activities. 

The fact is that of late our ideas of individuality have been 
revolutionised. Let him who doubts read the admirable little 
treatise by Mr J. S. Huxley, entitled The Individual in the 
Animal World (Cambridge Manuals of Science and Litera- 
ture). Or let him perpend Driesch’s conclusions in his lectures 
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on the Problem of Individuality. His common-sense views 
will be rudely shaken—he will be aroused from his dogmatic 
slumbers. We are simply bound, I take it, to allow that the 
ultimate individual cannot be equated with his organism. 
Even a human ego will have to recognise that, in relation to 
his body, his fortunes are organically and intimately linked on 
to an indefinitely mighty host of other individual lives. 

Now comes the most momentous step of all. Mr Huxley, 
in the book just mentioned, tells us that the problem of in- 
dividuality is pre-eminently one for the solution of which the 
biologist and the philosopher must join hands if they are to 
see it in its entirety. 1 have glanced at the case presented by 
the biologist. I now invoke the aid of the philosopher. 

If we pass in review the various philosophical systems that 
have been promulgated in ancient or modern days, can we dis- 
cover one which gives promise of adapting itself to the latest 


| pronouncements of biology summarised above? I feel fairly 


confident that my readers will settle on the Monadology of 
Leibniz. Whether they accept it or no, it is plain that it 
meets the requirements in a quite peculiar degree. It gives us 
just the idea of concurring individuals—the monads—that we 
are in search of. I myself have long since accepted its main 
principles on metaphysical grounds; and my trust in them is in- 
creasingly strengthened by what I have learnt from biologists. 
“Its main principles,” I say, because I freely acknowledge that 
it must be modified in various important ways if it is to be 
brought up to date—more especially in regard to the isolation 
of the monads. The clocks constructed to keep time with one 
another will not work ! 

Let me indicate how a modern Monadist may hopefully 
approach this problem of survival. At the outset, he is at 
home with the idea that an organism is a community. For 
him, the body of a man is no mere aggregate of atoms of 
“matter” mysteriously and inexplicably gathered round a 
mind. It is a peculiarly co-ordinated multitude of ultimate 
living units, each of which has its own stream of experience ; 
each of which is developing its own potentialities by virtue of 
its relations to its fellows; each of which has already attained 
to some level of development, be it low or high, and brings its 
store of experience into the common stock. In each organism 
there is normally a dominant monad in command, like a 
general in command of an army. 

This monad-community, linked together by what we call 


| the characteristic life-processes, has a unity of its own which 


in subtlety far transcends that of a simple aggregate. It 
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supplies opportunities for the fulfilling of conditions which, so far [| ing 
as our experience goes, can be gained in no other way. With [| vale 





each gain in complexity of organisation there come new rela- | hav 
tions ; and with these new relations there come the realisings | com 
of higher potentialities. ‘‘ Material” structure and “imma- f the 


terial” developments thus advance step by step; but the need § off, 
for supposing a chasm between them is gone. They are factors f thot 
in one continuous and self-contained process. Nor is there — ape 
a place for the idea of creation, in any strict sense of the term. } 
The potentialities (as in the case of the atoms of oxygen and § Leil 
hydrogen) are there from the first; they simply await the § adv: 
fulfilling of conditions. The whole of the happenings fall — van 
within the categories of mind (will, feeling, intellect) and § disc 
relation. trea 

The community established in an organism constitutes an 
individual. It has a definite unity of its own. But this § diffi 
individuality is of a secondary character; the primary indi- ff} dep: 
viduals are the constituent monads, the ultimate Reals. An ff) feel 
army, on the same principle, constitutes a real unity, but of satis 
what may be termed a tertiary character ; it is a combination —} ope! 
of organisms. Moreover, an army has a life peculiar to itself § Rea 
which influences and controls its constituent organisms. with 

See how marvellously the problem of survival is simplified J obvi 
and transformed. We are no longer hampered by the facts of § Gra 
organic decay and dissolution. If an army is disbanded, its 
constituent organisms do not on that account cease to persist. JB only 
If an organism dies, its constituent monads—the ultimate § lose: 
Reals—are unaffected save in so far as their relations to one § itsel 
another are concerned. The organism, as such, does not — Thi 
survive. The monads that built it up are set free, each with F less 
its own store of realised potentialities, each ready to enter into fj feve 
fresh relations with its fellows and acquire fresh stores of |} exis 
experience. grie 

See, also, how the evolutionary process manifested in the |} veri 
upward curve of organic life is filled with rational and pur- |} com 
posive significance. Increasing complexity is a necessary |} Supy 
condition of advance in the realising of potentialities. Under } exis 
the limitations of our present existence, each individual organism § feve 
can climb but a tiny arc of the ascending curve. It follows § dom 
that there must be a succession of organisms, and that there § ties 
shall be a possibility of upward variations. This end is secured 
by the processes of generation and heredity on the one hand, — took 
and of decay and dissolution on the other. We have in these | Its b 
facts a justification of Nature when she is accused of being |} 1 
careful of the type and careless of the individual. Her seem- : Wel 
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ofar | ing carelessness diminishes as organisms rise in the scale of 
Vith — value and dignity. But ‘Tennyson’s lament will not cease to 
rela- have its excuse, from a human standpoint, until there has 





ings — come into being the perfect all-inclusive organism in which ail 
ma- the monads can find their full self-realisation—‘“ the one, far- 
need off, divine event.” And thus, as Goethe long ago affirmed, 
‘tors — though without grasping the individualistic bearings of his 
here —} apercu,{death is a device of Nature for winning fuller life. 
erm. Such in barest outline is the turn I would give to the 
and § Leibnizian Monadology by accommodating it to the recent 
the § advances in biology.’ I proceed to apply what I have ad- 
fall — vanced to the solution of the salient questions mooted in 
and § discussions on survival, chiefly concerning myself with those 
treated of by Mr Broad in the able article already alluded to. 
1S an The most obvious, and in some ways the most serious, 
this ff} difficulty raised against belief in survival is the failure ‘of the 
indi- | departed to give any evidence of continued activities. Ido not 
An & feel at liberty to claim aid from the spiritualists, since I cannot 
ut of | satisfy myself that their case is proven—though I keep an 
ation § open mind. I retire on my Monadology. If the ultimate 
itself §§ Reals of the universe are monads, their persistence is identical 
with that of the universe they constitute. The universe 
lified obviously persists; the monads, therefore, must also persist. 
ots of fF Granted the monads, the difficulty reaches vanishing point. 
d, its But why the severance of communications? Well, it is 
rsist. Jf only what we should naturally expect. A dominant monad 
mate — loses the organism through and in which it has manifested 
o one & itself to us. Its relations to us are drastically changed. 
; not — Things cannot be as they were before. Let us take a case 
with f less drastic to help us on our way. A friend of mine has a 
r into fj fever, and I find him in delirium. The relations normally 
‘es of [} existing between the monads that constitute his brain are 





grievously disturbed, and he babbles to me long strings of the 
n the |} veriest nonsense. He is there in body, but I cannot really 
| pur- |} Come into communication with him. Does this lead us to 
sssary || Suppose that his ego—the dominant monad—has ceased to 
Jnder 4 exist? Ifso, we should be needlessly faithless. For when the 
anism § fever subsides, and the normal relations are restored, the 
slows § dominant monad reasserts itself with all its realised potentiali- 
there § ties in full and ordered play—communications are restored. 

cured But suppose the injury to the brain were so severe that it 
hand, — took a permanent form, and my friend’s mind never recovered 
these [| Its balance, why should I argue that the mere continuance of 


; ' 
being 'I may be permitted to refer for a fuller exposition to my essay, Why Do 
seem- |} We Die? (Kegan Paul), 
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the ailment alters the fundamental features of the situation ? 
The case still remains one of disturbed relations ; and I have a 
right to believe the same dominant monad persists, prepared 
to manifest itself if ever the conditions become favourable. 
Indeed, there may be lucid intervals in which I catch a glimpse 
of it from time to time. 

I take it that the dissolution of the organism is but an 
extreme case of this disturbance, bringing with it a correspond- 
ing difficulty in the re-establishing of communications. And 
I would venture to suggest to my spiritualist friends that on 
some such lines they may rationally explain the frequent 
puerility of the “communications” they receive; though I 
would have them note that, to gain full advantage of the 
explanation, they should be Monadists! 

The minds of certain people are sadly troubled by the 
haphaZardness of births and deaths. On the basis of Dualism 
I should be in sympathy with them, for I should then have to 
think that “souls,” as distinct from bodies, were dependent for 
their existence on what appears to be the caprice of circum- 
stance or of irrational human passions. But as a Monadist 
my burden is lightened. ‘The monads are already in existence, 
and they persist; it is only their combinations that are thus 
decided. ‘The future is always open to them for new com- 
binations and fresh adventures. The main thing for them is 
the realising of their potentialities, and this is accomplished 
chiefly by having part and lot in the fortunes of organisms. 
How these organisms come into being is a further question not 
now before us. 

Another objection urged against survival is based on the 
growing conviction that there is continuity of organic develop- 
ment between human beings and the animal world. If men 
survive (it is argued), then animals must survive ; and we shall 
have the next world peopled with monkeys, earwigs, lice, 
bacteria, and all the rest. Now even taking their own ground, 
I feel that those who raise this objection must be woefully 
lacking in imagination. Professor James, in a delightfully 
characteristic passage of his lecture on Immortality, has dealt 
with such people according to their deserts. Nevertheless, 
it may comfort them to know that there is healing in Monad- 
ology. An earwig, for example, is no longer to be looked 
upon as a true individual. Its body is built up of myriads of 
monads in fruitful co-operation, learning their tasks, storing 
experience. The organism is merely a means to an end, and 
does not get into the next world at all. So with the monads 
in the brain of a Shakespeare. Everywhere the same kind of 
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beings are striving towards fuller life, though they are in 
enormously diverse stages of development. 


** Striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 


Interpret Emerson’s thought in the light of Monadology, and 
you will have the keystone to a philosophy of evolution. 

This same thought can guide us through the perplexities 
caused by attempts to estimate probabilities of survival in 
accordance with high or low place in a scale of comparative 
worth. Confusion arises (says Mr Broad) “from failure to 
distinguish between persistence and personal identity.” As 


' a Monadologist, I put the case differently. I assert: that the 


confusion arises from failing to distinguish between organisms 
and monads. If organisms are dissolved and monads persist, 
the argument is void of force that would give an earwig less 


_ chance of surviving than a man. It is beside the mark to 


urge that the earwig runs an allotted course before its death, 


_ whereas a man dies before he has accomplished all he is good 


for. Even on ordinary grounds, a new question would arise 
as to the fate of an earwig that had not run its allotted course. 
But from a monadological point of view the difficulty no 
longer exists. We fix our attention on the realisation of 
potentialities in the monads ; and we hold that until realisation 
is attained there is need of new conditions and continued 
activities. ‘The comparative worths of organisms are to be 
gauged by their helpfulness as means to the development of 
monads. ‘Their survival chances do not enter into the count 
save from a Darwinian point of view. The teleological aspect 
of the doctrine of “the survival of the fittest” stands out in 
clearest prominence. 

The distinction between the primary unity of the monad 
and the secondary unit of the organism affords a clue for a 


_ tational explanation of even the most startling phenomena 


of abnormal psychology. The harmony of a healthy system 
may be disturbed by loss of connection between the parts. 
The unity of the organism is impaired, as in cases of aphasia, 
aboulia, and the like. Ora monad may be unable to regulate 
and control the activities of those of its fellows over whom 
normally it exercises authority. ‘The most serious cases, of 
course, are those in which the dominant monad is overpowered 
by other centres which unduly assert themselves. 

Consider the case of a cheerful, amiable man who, in con- 
sequence of some injury to the brain, is changed into a morose, 


| Vindictive character, or, at times, into a homicidal maniac. 
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It is plain that not only is there profound disturbance of 
normal relations between certain parts of the organism, but 
also an emergence of tendencies hitherto inhibited. Are we 
therefore to suppose that the cheerful, amiable man was boiling 
with malice and homicidal tendencies even during the period 
of his mental health? Mr Broad affirms that “a theory which 
has to go to these lengths may safely be rejected.” And | 
am in accord with him. And yet, setting aside all sentiment, 
we are compelled to admit that if an amiable man does actually 
become a homicidal maniac the conditions must in some way 
have been there all along. How escape the dilemma! 
Monadology comes to our aid. ‘The original dominant monad, 
in such a case, does not undergo the violent moral change 
which is exhibited by the behaviour of the organism. It is 
simply overpowered. ‘The accident has caused such a change 
of relations between various centres that some unruly monad 
gets the upper hand—just as a mob-leader works havoc when 
the police force is thrown out of gear. For we cannot suppose 
that in such a multitude of centres as go to the making of a 
human organism, there will be none on low planes of moral 
development. Common experience recognises that there are 
slumbering in us the passions of the tiger and the ape. Who 
among us is not often startled by the strange thoughts that 
wander through the brain? Different controlling centres 
may be alternately active, and each of them may be but in 
small degree responsible for the conduct of its fellow. A 
new light is thus thrown on the whole subject of responsibility 
in mental disease. 

What yeoman service we get from Monadology in explain- 
ing the phenomena of automatic writing, mediumship, split 
personality, and the like! ‘The famous Sally Beauchamp, 
though she continues to be a person of intensely interesting 
mental constitution, ceases to be one whom we must deem 
fundamentally abnormal. We can say of her that her normal 
ego had less than average control over other centres ; and we 
can rationally justify the treatment adopted by her doctors 
who brought reinforcements, as it were, to the aid of the 
centre they decided to favour. It would be the merest folly 
to think that we thus gain a full solution of such mental 
abnormalities; but we can at least have the satisfaction of } 
feeling that we are on a track trodden by biologists and by 
those among the philosophers who have anticipated the latest 
speculations of the biologists. 

Two problems of peculiar difficulty, prominent in the case 
of Sally Beauchamp, demand consideration—that of conscious: f 
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ness, and that of memory. And first of consciousness. Sally 
Beauchamp claimed to be co-conscious with one of her other 
“personalities.” This suggests the natural question, Why it is 
that, if our organisms are composed of conscious centres, each 
with its own stream of experience, the dominant monad we 
call our ego is isolated and cannot share those experiences ? 
It will clear our thoughts in this regard if we recur to the 
parallel of a general and his army. ‘The general controls his 
tens of thousands of conscious individuals; but he cannot 
enter directly into the consciousness of any single one of them. 
His means of communication with them are limited to the 
making of signs which are interpreted by them, and so render 
possible the unity which is necessary to the existence of an 
army. Is it really hard to apply this to the monads in an 
organism? ‘True, there is no elaborate system of artificial signs 


\ possible. Nevertheless, the monads do, as a matter of fact, 


make their wants and feelings known to one another. 1 am 
hungry—that is to say, certain cells of my body want nourish- 
ment. ‘They do actually let me know their condition, and 
clamour till they are satisfied. I have a toothache, and my 
“sympathy ” with the nerve is very acute! 

But it may be asked, What of the cases where conscious- 
hess seems to lapse altogether, as in case of sleep, fainting, 
and the like? In answer to this I am prepared to grant that 
the consciousness even of an individual monad may have gaps, 
for I can see that if there is to be active consciousness there 
must be stimulus. If the conditions are ever such that 
adequate stimulus is lacking, there will be a state of uncon- 


| sciousness. But this fact in no way impairs my belief in the 


desert 








persistence of the monad. A bell does not sound till it is 
struck ; but the bell and its potentialities abide. During 
sleep, the dominant monad is partially, possibly sometimes 
completely, withdrawn from those stimuli which arouse it to 
consciousness. But other monads in the organism are awake 
and keep to their tasks, ‘The whole organism is never asleep, 
or vital functions would cease. On awaking, those relations 
are again established which put the dominant monad into 
communication with other centres, and the stream of conscious 


el experience again flowson. What happens at death we cannot 


say, because we do not know what new relations may be 
established. Nevertheless (pace Mr Broad), a Monadologist 
can argue from the case of sleep to that of the greater change 
of relations involved in the dissolution of the organism. ‘The 
monad, as an ultimate Real, persists, with all its potentialities, 


Vor. X VIII.—No. 3. 
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condition and phase of development. The stream of experience 
will again flow on. 

How about memory? Ah, that is indeed a big question ! 
I must refer my reader, for a general answer, to Bergson, who 
distinguishes two kinds of memory—that connected with the 
organism, and therefore partial, fallible; and that connected 
with the true life, and therefore complete, infallible: with the 
modification, however, that for the vague concept of the clan 
vital I substitute that of persisting centres of the will-to-live— 
the monads. There is no difficulty in seeing that organic 
memory must be partial and fallible; for it depends on the 
maintenance of certain relations between the constituent 
monads, and if these relations are disturbed or dissolved there 
is lapse of memory. The case of monad-memory is much 
more puzzling. 

If my ego, my conscious thinking, willing, feeling centre, 
is a persisting monad which has gone through an untold 
number of experiences in an untold past, how is it that I have 
no memory of those experiences? Here again I must refer 
my readers to another thinker, Samuel Butler, and ask them 
to study his brilliant work on Unconscious Memory. Again, 
however, I must venture to qualify my acceptance of the 


doctrine to which I refer by emphasising the individuality | 


and identity of the persisting centres of experience. Unless 
there be continuity in the being of the learner, I do not see 
how learning is conceivable. 

By way of general statement of my own view on this subject, 
I may venture this much. If we grant the persistence of the 
monad, we can allow the persistence of its realised potentialities. 
Nothing it has learnt can be forgotten. But I do not think it 
necessary, as a corollary, that there must be continued conscious 
memory of all the specific experiences which served to realise 
the potentialities. On the other hand, it does seem to follow 
that, should occasion require, and the conditions be fulfilled, 
the conscious grasp of any specific experience would be revived. 
Such a view is in harmony with our present experience, and 
furnishes a basis for surmising what may be our lot when our 
organisms are dissolved. I need not enlarge on the conse- 
quences of the distinction between organic memory and monad 
memory, nor show how it applies to cases of lapses of memory, 
whether normal or abnormal. In the case of the organism, 
connections are at fault, as when we try to remember a name, 
and actually “feel” it eluding us. In the case of the monad, 
it is a question of lack of stimulus—a lack due to the imperfec- 
tion of the relations set up among the monads which constitute 
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the brain. The total compounded memory of the organism 
is very different from that of the individual monad, and the 
complex character of its conditions must be kept in full view 
if we are to avoid confusion of thought—more especially if we 
are probing the secrets of what happens after death. 

I claim, then, that, in all the cases above considered, the 
philosophy of the Monadologist “ works,” and that, in so far as 
it “works,” it is on the side of the probabilities of survival. It 
remains to glance at certain wider questions which more defin- 
itely transcend the spherc: of science, and raise issues appealing 
largely to the moral sense. 

“The world,” says Mr Broad, “ as it appears to common sense 
offers no reasons . . . for human survival.” He supports his 
statement by an analysis of the causes which have led to a belief 
in survival. With the general course and the results of that 
analysis I am quite in agreement. I also consent to the con- 
clusion that none of the causes treated of amount to reasons. 
And yet I am not satisfied that the whole truth of the matter 
has thus been attained. I would rather appeal to the totality 
of human experience as interpreted by common sense. | 
cannot help suspecting that the various causes at work, taken 
en masse, betoken the influence of a deeper cause, which 
is also a reason, and which underlies them all. The really big 
fact surely is the Will-to-live—the fact that is at the centre of 
systems so different as the evolution hypothesis of Darwin and 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer. This Will-to-live does not 
result as an induction from experiences, primitive or advanced ; 
itis an elemental force. It asserts itself in the lowest organisms 
as in the highest. Apart from negligible abnormalities, it is 
perennial, universal. This Will-to-live it is that I believe to 
be the background, the source, of all the causes which are so 
inconclusive as reasons. Is there not a strong probability that 
a force so elemental, so all-pervading, must have some positive 
outcome that shall be equal to the réle it plays? A negative 
answer would seem to be impossible, save on the assumption 
that the Cosmos is founded on unreason. Monadology pro- 
vides for a recognition of this mighty force. It starts with the 
monads as centres of the Will-to-live, and regards the whole 
evolutionary process as a means to the realisation of their 
potentialities. It thus enforces and rationalises the dictates of 
common sense. Materialism and Dualism can, indeed, suggest 
doubts which in some degree lessen the probability. Neither 
. these philosophies, however, has established a right to hold 
the field. 


Mr Broad also concludes that the ethical arguments have 
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no bearing on the probabilities—that they may “simply be 
dismissed as irrelevant wherever they occur.” Is not this too 
sweeping? Asa matter of fact certain conscious centres have 
attained to self-consciousness. And it is precisely in these 
highest’ types that the cosmic process, here and now, has 
reached its worthiest consummation. ‘These highly developed 
centres have elaborated the ethical arguments, have been im- 
pressed by their urgency, and have felt their poignancy most 
keenly when their natures have been touched to the finest 
issues. So plain is the leading that many impartial, thorough- 
going thinkers, like Mr M‘Taggart, have concluded that the 
development of Persons is the goal of the cosmic drama. Is it 
safe to dismiss as irrelevant arguments that can be thus formu- 
lated and sustained? Can it be probable that they have no 
place in estimating probabilities ? , 

Doubtless the dualism that distinguishes between the 
material and the immaterial factors has its advantages, but 
it purchases them at a great cost. It cleaves the world 
asunder: with a hatchet. If there were no alternative, we 
should have to. make shift with it as best we could—like the 
early astronomers, with the cycles and epicycles they were 
driven to multiply. But there is an alternative—Monadism. 
Why not give that a trial? It regards the whole world, 
organic and inorganic, as being built up of will-centres and 
their interactions. These ultimate Reals persist. They are 
ever: learning, ever storing experience, ever realising fresh 
potentialities. Thus no values, ethical or other, can be lost. 
The resulting doctrine of the conservation of values lifts on 
to a higher plane the scientific postulates of conservation of 
matter and energy. Full weight can thus be given to the 
ethical arguments, because they are founded on the inmost 
nature of the beings who have framed them. 

Contenting myself with this suggestion of wider reaches of 
thought on an immense subject, I close by restating my chief 
propositions. To set the material factors over against the 
immaterial as though they were fundamentally distinct, is not 
sound, and needlessly confuses the issues. Confusion is worse 
confounded when the physical organism is not seen to be 
a community of individuals. Monadology, biologically edited, 
wondrously simplifies the problem of survival. 


J. EDWARD MERCER. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SANITY. 
EDMOND HOLMES. 


I HAD heard so much about the new science or would-be 
science of psycho-analysis that at last I determined to study 
it for myself. I began by reading a little book called The 
Psychology of Insanity, by Dr Bernard Hart. I found this 
book so interesting and suggestive and even (within limits) 
convincing, that I read and re-read it. And the more carefully 
I read it, the more it set me thinking. 

Psycho-analysts claim that the science which they are 
elaborating will be useful for the treatment of mental disease. 
They might, I think, make a bolder claim for it than this. To 
cure disease is a good thing. To prevent disease is better. 
To secure good health is better still. If the psycho-analytic 
method can cure insanity, why should it not also be used for 
the higher purpose of securing sanity, in the more positive 
sense of that word? If it makes for psychiatry, for soul-healing, 
why should it not also make for psychotrophy, for soul-culture 
and soul-growth? Why should not the psychology of insanity 
form the basis of the psychology of sanity, the psychology of 
mental, moral, and spiritual health ? 

The latter science would have to be based, in part at least, 
on the former. If we would know what is normal, we must 
study departures from the norm. And the more flagrant the 
departure from the norm, the more deeply will it initiate us 
into the secret of normality. Such flagrant departures from 
the norm of mental health are offered by the phenomena of 
insanity, in the medico-legal sense of the word. 

Insanity takes many forms. One of the commonest of 
these, and from the point of view of psychology the most 
significant, is what is known as “ dissociation of consciousness.” 
“A vast number of abnormal phenomena,” says Dr Hart, 


“ranging from hallucination and delusion to . . . complicated 
509 
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phantasy production . . . are to be regarded as examples of 
dissociation.” What do we mean by dissociation of conscious- 
ness? ‘“ We mean,” says Dr Hart, that “the mind has lost 
that homogeneity which is the ideal of the normal personality, 
and has become disintegrated into more or less independent 
portions, each pursuing its own course and development with- 
out reference to the welfare of the whole.” “This disintegra- 
tion,” continues our author, “invariably owes its existence to 
the presence of a conflict.” By a conflict he means an internal 
conflict, a civil war in the kingdom of the mind. The parties 
to this internal conflict are, on the one hand, the personality 
as a whole; on the other hand, what is known to psychology 
as a complex. 

What is a complex? Dr Hart defines it as “a system of 
connected ideas with a strong emotional tone and a tendency 
to produce action of a definite character.” Dr Maurice Nicoli, 
in his book on Dream Psychology, says that “when a mass of 
ideas and emotions collect round a nucleus in the mind, a 
system is formed which will react in a particular way to 
incoming stimuli,” and adds, “ This system is called a complex.” 

A complex is not a thing to be ashamed of. If we had 
not, each of us, many complexes, we should be less than 
human ; or rather, we should fall below the level of organic 
life. A complex is nothing more nor less than a sub-centre of 
the soul’s life, analogous (within limits) to a nerve-centre in 
the body, or to a centre of local government in a well-organised 
state. A hobby, as Dr Hart points out, is a particular variety 
of complex. So is.each of the many sub-selves which each of 
us is aware of in himself—the domestic self, the social self, 
the professional self, the commercial self, the artistic self, the 
religious self, and so on. If a man is deeply interested in 
a subject of study, a corresponding complex is formed in his 
mind. If he takes up a cause with energy and enthusiasm, 
such as the emancipation of woman, social reform, educational 
reform, the remedying of an evil or an injustice, a mass of ideas 
and emotions will collect round this centre of interest, and a 
complex will be formed. Different men take up different 
hobbies, different subjects of study, and different causes, and 
the corresponding complexes are therefore not strictly analogous 
to the nerve-centres of the body, which are common to all men. 
This differentiation is due to the fact that the constitution of 
the soul is far more complicated and much further removed 
from finality than that of the body, and that consciousness 
extends indefinitely the environment of the race, whereas 
circumstances limit the environment of the individual, with 
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the result that no two individuals have exactly the same 
environment or the same opportunities for the formation 
of complexes. But however great may be the diversity 
of complexes, however much they may vary from man to 
man, the fact remains that complexes are sub-centres of the 
soul’s life. 

How then does a complex cause insanity? By drawing 
to itself more than its share of the man’s thoughts and 
emotions, and so impairing the inward harmony of his soul. 
More especially is this the case when the complex has a 
morbid origin, when it has no right to be a sub-centre, as, for 
example, when a man broods over a wrong which has been 
done to him, or feels remorse for a crime which he has com- 
mitted.1. The loss of inward harmony need not amount to 
insanity. ‘There are few men whose inward harmony is even 
approximately perfect. Hypertrophy of a complex is a very 
common phenomenon. A man may easily ride a harmless 
hobby to death. His devotion to a worthy cause may 
amount to fanaticism. He may overdo a good habit (such 
as economy), till it becomes a bad habit (such as stinginess). 
He may become a monomaniac, a man of one idea, of one 
absorbing interest, of one cankering grievance. And yet he 
may be far removed from the insanity which necessitates con- 
finement and restraint. He is, however, on the road to that 
goal; and if he does not keep himself in hand, he may 
possibly arrive at it. When hypertrophy of a complex is 
carried so far that what ought to be (at most) a mere sub- 
centre of a man’s life becomes, whether permanently or 
temporarily, the centre, or, in its attempt to become the 
centre, disintegrates the man’s personality, then we have 
insanity, in the strict sense of the word. In other words, 
when a complex becomes a centre of rebellious, and there- 
fore disruptive tendency, when it provokes a civil war which 


| will lead to its dividing with the ruling self the kingdom of 
_ the man’s life, and may even, in extreme cases, end in its 
| forcibly usurping the throne, then its victim is said to be 
_ insane; and for his own sake, as well as for the sake of his 


neighbours, he has to be interned. 
_ According to Dr Hart, the conflict which produces insanity 
Is, as a rule, one between “primitive instinct” and “herd 


1 Complexes may perhaps be classified as essential, desirable, useful, harmless, 
and morbid. A morbid complex, if not duly controlled, may easily become 


' malignant. But there is no complex which will not, if hypertrophied beyond 
| Measure, become first morbid and then malignant, and therefore a menace to 
_ the sanity of the soul. 
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instinct.” Dr Freud, the founder of psycho-analysis, resolves 
all primitive instinct into sex-instinct ; but few of his followers 
go as far as this. I doubt if the problem of conflict is quite 
so simple as Dr Hart seems to think. The soul is a com- 
plex of many complexes; and the civil war which sometimes 
afflicts it may be expected to have many causes and take 
many forms. It is not easy to say where primitive instinct 
ends and herd instinct begins. And it is possible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of the part that herd instinct plays 
in man’s life. Dr Hart says that “from it (herd instinct) the 
tendencies generally ascribed to tradition and education derive 
most of their power.” It would, I think, be equally correct 
to say that from tradition and education the tendencies some- 
times ascribed to herd instinct derive much of their power. 
In any case, it is well to remember that in our complicated 
modern society each of us belongs to many herds. There is 
the family herd, for example, the class herd, the clan herd, 
the professional herd, the national herd, the human herd. 
And any one of these, if its claims are unduly insistent, 
may give rise to a complex which will upset the balance of 
one’s life. 

On the whole, then, it is safer to say, in general terms, that 
the normal cause of insanity is a conflict between a usurping, 
self-assertive sub-self, and the self which ought to rule. Even 
the enthusiasm of humanity, if the enthusiast brings too much 
self into it—if, for example, he insists on reforming the world 
in his own particular way,—may become a rebellious and dis- 
sociative complex, and may even in the last resort give rise to 
actual insanity. So may devotion to God, if it is allowed to 
degenerate into religious fanaticism, or into undue concern 
for one’s own individual salvation. Selfishness, in the sense 
of absorption in a narrow and ever-narrowing self, is of the 
essence of insanity. ‘The rebellious complex, if we may for 
the moment personify it, thinks only of itself and subordi- 


nates to its own imagined interests the well-being of the whole |, 
personality. And this inward selfishness, this claim of the | 


subordinate part to dominate the whole of the man’s life, 
has its counterpart in outward selfishness, in callous indiffer- 
ence to the claims and interests of others and to the demands 
of social life. Speaking of those who have become insane, 
Dr Hart says: “The patients have lost the gregarious in- 
stincts of the normal man, and the sanctions of traditional 
conduct have no longer any significance for them. In the 
milder cases this shows itself as a loss of interest in the affairs 


of their fellows, a tendency to be solitary and unsociable, an | 
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atrophy of their affections for friends and relations, and an 
indifference to the ordinary conventions of society. In the 
advanced cases the change is much more marked, and the 
mind is completely withdrawn from participation in the life 
of the herd. The code of conduct imposed by convention 
and tradition no longer regulates the patient’s behaviour, and 
he becomes slovenly, filthy, degraded, and shameless.” 

The conflict between the rebellious complex or sub-self 
and the self which ought to rule does not always, or even 
often, lead to actual insanity. When that is the issue of the 
conflict, what has happened? The ruling self has not been 
strong enough to enforce its authority. This is the answer 
which common sense and psycho-analysis unite in giving. 
Psycho-analysis sets forth the answer in its own peculiar 
notation. “In cases of insanity,” says Dr Hart, “ homogeneity 
[‘which is the ideal of normal personality’| has disappeared 
because the mind contains elements which are incompatible 
with each other, and dissociation has arisen as a means of 
avoiding the storm and stress which the warring of these 
mutually hostile elements would otherwise inevitably produce.” 
Is not this equivalent to saying that the ruling self has so 
far yielded to the pressure of the rebellious sub-self as to 
consent to divide the kingdom with it, just as in history we 
sometimes read of a monarch who ended a rebellion by 
allowing the rebel leader either to share the central authority 
with him or to become ruler of part of his realm. The 
monarch who could do this was a weak ruler who had never 
been firmly seated on the throne; and the ruling self which 
allows a rebellious sub-self to usurp its authority, either in 
part, as in cases of dissociation, or, as sometimes happens, 
in full, proves its incapacity by its failure to put down the 
rebellion against its lawful rule. 

The antidote to civil strife in a community is twofold— 
to remove legitimate grievances, and to strengthen. the central 
authority. Should it not be the same in the soul? Should 
not our aim be to relax the pressure of tradition and conven- 
tion on primitive instinct or on any other natural instinct 
so far as that pressure is injurious and provocative, and at 
the same time to strengthen the authority of the ruling self? 
Psycho-analysts, if I may judge from Dr Hart’s book, are 
more concerned with relaxing pressure than with strengthening 
authority. ‘It is possible,” says Dr Hart, “that the future 
may demonstrate the fault to be, not in the tendency to 
dissociation, but in the nature of the conflict which has 
provoked it. The only remedy would then lie in altering 
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one or another of the antagonists so that incompatibility no | 
longer existed. The primitive instincts cannot presumably | ; 


be altered, and the attack would therefore have to be directed 
against the traditions and codes which obtain their force from 
the operation of herd instinct. . . . It is at least conceivable 
that our present complacent assurance that every individual 


must live and act within the arbitrary limits assigned by — 
conventional and purely artificial standards of conduct, or else 


be segregated from society, may be fallacious and inimical to 
the best development of the race. It is possible that insanity, 
or a part of insanity, will prove to be less dependent upon 
intrinsic defects of the individual than on the conditions in 
which he has to live, and the future may determine that it is 
not the individual who must be eliminated but the conditions 
which must be modified.” Here our author goes perilously 


near to suggesting that the only way to prevent insanity is | 


to make concessions to primitive instinct. Not a word is said 
about the need for strengthening the central authority, the 
ruling self. Yet, unless this is done, the policy of indulging 
primitive instinct, by relaxing the pressure to which traditions 
and codes have subjected it, can lead to nothing but general 
demoralisation. 

The truth is that when we are dealing with problems of 
insanity we are too ready to assume that what is not actually 
or approximately insane is sane, and that, if dissociation of 
personality can be avoided, all is well. I doubt if we shall 
ever really master the psychology of insanity until we have 
materially widened the scope of the idea of sanity; until we 
have risen to the conception of perfect or ideal, as distinguished 
from normal, sanity ; or rather, until we have realised that in 
the world of life and growth the ideal is the norm. Between 
actual insanity and perfect sanity, between disintegration of 


personality and perfect homogeneity or inward harmony, there | 


are many intervening stages, which partake in varying degrees 
of disharmony, of want of sanity. If we could find a remedy 
for these shortcomings we should have made the best possible 
provision against the outbreak of insanity, which is the natural 
goal of mental and spiritual disharmony—a goal which the 
latter may never reach, but towards which it necessarily tends. 
The problem of securing sanity covers and far overlaps the 
problem of preventing (and curing) insanity; and it is to the 
former problem that the psychologist should give his closest 
attention and his deepest thought. Let him by all means 
continue to study what is morbid and abnormal—it will have 
much to teach him,—but let him add to this the study of the 
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_ conditions under which sanity, in the fullest sense of the word, 
_ is attainable—the sanity of inward harmony, of radiant health. 


I have said that for the cure of the civil strife which we 
call insanity two things are needed—the redress of grievances 
by the removal of injurious pressure, and the strengthening of 
the central authority. The two remedies are really one. To 
yedress grievances is to strengthen the central authority. 
What causes the growth of a morbid complex is, as a rule, 
either illegitimate pressure, or legitimate pressure carried 
too far. In the latter case, which is the more common, the 
source of the pressure is undue regard for tradition and con- 


' vention, the authority of which is accepted as full and final 
instead of as partial and provisional. In other words, the 


source of the pressure is the weakness of the ruling self, which, 
led astray by the desire for finality, leans exclusively on 
tradition and convention, instead of trying to walk, in part 
at least, by its own inward light. And the effect of the pres- 


+ sure which it exerts is to increase its own weakness. For 
' repression, when carried too far, starves and stunts natural 


tendency, with the result that, if the pressure is evenly dis- 
tributed, growth is arrested, and if it is unevenly distributed, 
certain tendencies only being selected for repression, growth 
becomes inharmonious and one-sided, and balance and 
symmetry are lost. But whatever tends to arrest or distort 
the growth of the soul must needs weaken the central 
authority ; for the ruling self is the whole personality, just 
as in a well-ordered commonwealth the whole community, 
acting through a hierarchy of administrative nerve-centres, 


is the state. 


If, then, the relaxation of injurious pressure is to be 


accompanied by the strengthening of the central authority, 


our aim must be, not so much to cure this or that morbid 
complex, as to secure the well-being of the whole personality 
by fostering mental and spiritual growth. It is when an 
organism is making vigorous growth that the inward harmony 
of its various vital parts is most nearly perfect ; for then all 
the parts are functioning with one end in view, that of 
furthering the growth of the whole organism; and as they 
draw to themselves all the rising sap of the organism’s life, 
there is no opportunity for morbid sub-centres to establish 
themselves at the expense of the health and harmony of the 


| community. It is to the organism as a whole that the various 
| parts owe allegiance. But what is the organism? ‘The pro- 
| cess of growth alone can answer this question. What the 


organism will be when its process of growth (if healthy and 
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unimpeded) is complete, that it really is. ‘Therefore the parts 
owe allegiance to the organism, not as it is at the passing 
moment, but as it will be when it has reached its maturity. 
In other words, they are sustained and animated and kept in 
harmony with one another by devotion to a common ideal. 

It is the same with the human soul. But there is a 
difference between the growth of the soul and the growth of 
any physical organism. ‘The organism does arrive at maturity. 
It has its moment of consummation. But the growth of the 
soul goes on, or should go on, for ever. The potentialities 
of the soul are limitless, and the process of realising them is a 
veritable adventure into the infinite. If we would attain to 
sanity, the sanity of spiritual health, we must pursue that 
adventure to its limitless limit. We must always, and at all 
costs, resist the lure of finality. Devotion to an unattainable 
ideal alone can keep us sane. If we forswear the service of 
the ideal and try to content ourselves with finite ends, the 
worse type of dissociation, dissociation of the actual from the 
ideal self, may be our doom. 

Let us take the case of a man who is neither a criminal nor 
a lunatic, but who leads a sordid, selfish, self-indulgent, im- 
moral life—an unfaithful husband, an unkind father, a churlish 
neighbour, a grasping and exacting creditor, a shifty and 
evasive debtor, unsympathetic, uncharitable, recognising no 
obligation which is not legally defined, taking no interest 
whatever in the deeper issues of life. Such a man is sane 
enough, as the lunacy laws measure sanity. But he is not 
sane in the deeper sense of the word. He has not attained to 
spiritual health. What is wrong with him? No civil strife 
mars the harmony of his mean, narrow, ill-spent life. His 
being, such as it is, is all of a piece. But his very harmony is 
disharmony. His very sanity is insanity. He has no more 
attained to wholeness than has a stunted, diseased, misshapen 
tree. It is true that there is no rebellious, dissociative complex 


to upset his inward balance. Yet that balance has been com- | 
pletely and, as it seems, irretrievably upset. For his whole | 


personality, or what passes for such, has degenerated into a 
rebellious, dissociative complex; and what it is in rebellion 
against, what it is dissociating itself from, is his own real or 
ideal self. 

Or let us take the case of the miser, a familiar figure in the 


annals of the human race. Here we have a typical example, not Ff ! 
of a personality degenerating into a morbid complex so much as 
of a morbid complex overrunning the entire field of conscious- | 
ness and becoming, apparently, the whole man. The miser is 4 [ 
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monomaniac, a man of one ignoble but all-absorbing interest. 
Yet he seldom qualifies for the madhouse. The explanation of 
this is that, owing to the completeness of the victory won by 
the complex over the personality, the former is able to annex 
and use for its own purposes all the psychical machinery of the 
latter, including its power of reacting to a social environment. 
In other words, the sub-self has compelled the man, the ruling 
self, to identify himself with it and devote himself to its service. 
Hence his apparent sanity. Yet, in the deeper sense of the 
word, he is insane, and insane in the highest degree. For, in 
the actof absorbing into itself the whole of his normal personality, 
the miser in him has dissociated itself, and therefore dissociated 
him, from his real or ideal self. It has seated itself, a lawless 
usurper, on the throne of his spirit; and its reign, though 
orderly to outward view, is really a prolonged riot of insanity. 
For sanity is health; and health comes with vigorous and 
harmonious growth. But the triumph of a rebellious complex 
means that all the forces which make for the growth of the 
soul are diverted into one narrow channel, with the result that 
the process of growth—which is nothing if not harmonious 
and many-sided—is forcibly arrested, and degenerative insanity 
takes its place. 

These are extreme cases. Yet something akin to this is 
happening to each of us when and so far as we succumb to the 
lure of finality, and give up that adventure into the infinite 
which is of the essence of spiritual growth. Self-integration, 
which is the true antidote to insanity, in every sense of that 
word, is to be achieved only by realising the limitless possi- 
bilities that are wrapped up in the human embryo, by growing 
into oneness with that soul of all things which is the true self 
of each of us. ‘The goal is unattainable. Yet to pause in the 
pursuit of it is to bring disharmony, or the menace of dis- 
harmony, into one’s life. The infinite in man is the lawful 
ruler of all his parts and powers and passions ; and it is rebellion 
against that ruler, it is dissociation of personality, to accept any 
actual self as the true man. 

In conclusion: the secret of sanity is devotion to the 
infinite and the ideal. ‘This is the lesson which psycho-analysis, 
so far as I have studied it, has taught me. Dissociation— 
disintegration of personality—makes for insanity. If we would 
be sane, then, we must take the opposite path, the path of self- 


integration, the path which leads to wholeness of spirit, to 
| Inward harmony. If inward harmony is to be achieved, the 


er is 2 | 


whole personality must assert its supremacy over each of the 
subordinate centres, and so prevent the hypertrophy of any of 
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these, as well as the outgrowth of morbid sub-centres, which 
cannot establish themselves as long as the legitimate sub- 
centres are energising vigorously under the direction and in the 
service of the whole. By the whole personality we mean, not 
the actual average man, “the finished and finite clod,” but 
“the light that lighteth every man,” the ideal or universal self. 
The ideal self asserts its supremacy by becoming the goal of an 
eternal process of growth, the end of an endless quest. So 
long as that quest continues, so long as the soul continues to 


grow, so long as the man lives in the infinite, the subordinate — 


centres of his being will fulfil their several functions in obedience 
to the will of the self-evolving, self-revealing whole, and there- 
fore in perfect harmony with one another. This is sanity, in 
the fullest sense of the word, the sanity of organic wholeness, 


of immortal youth. 
EDMOND HOLMES. 


Tue ATHENEUM. 
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RIPZZ ULTERIORIS AMORE. 


HAROLD P. COOKE. 
| 


I HAVE decided, with much hesitation and at the risk of much 


_ misunderstanding in more than one sense of the term, to 


attempt some account, in the cause of philosophy, of certain 
intimate and secret experiences as bearing upon the problem 
of what has been called immortality or, more correctly, survival 
of death. For the reader who suspects my motive or is 
radically unsympathetic, prepared to condemn me offhand as 
fanciful, credulous, or foolish, I would beg him to read me no 
further. . No one is anxious to obtrude a disclosure of a serious 
and delicate character, unless he is honestly convinced it may 
have a real import for others, and is confident the personal 
note, so unpleasant in a sense as it is, so inseparable withal 
from his subject, will be granted a generous indulgence. 
Moreover, I have nothing to tell but “the greeting of spirit 


with spirit.” 


Il. 


I must preface my remarks by recording (I write from notes 
made at the time) that on a certain Monday this year,’ 
turning home about half-past four, a feeling of unutterable - 
gloom and blank depression came suddenly upon me. There 
was nothing in my immediate experience, my physical con- 
dition, the events of the day, to which I could properly 
attribute it. It came—and I knew not why. In an hour 
and a quarter, however, news was brought me by a cousin of 
his of the death of my dearest, most intimate friend. I was 


quite unaware of his illness; I did not even know of his 


whereabouts ; indeed, | was under the impression. he was not 


1 1 write upon the festival of victory, July 19, 1919. 
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at that time in this country. At first, as the common phrase 
goes, I could not realise the fact; I said to myself that I 
could not believe it; I was simply as one that is dazed or 
has met with some terrible physical injury. I wrote some 
necessary letters; I said I must go on with my work, for 
surely he himself would have wished it; I went through some 
business in mechanical manner; I took up a volume of 
Tennyson’s poems, and opened upén “In Memoriam.” This 
mood of a blank amazement continued for twenty-four hours, 
so long as I was unoccupied or was left alone with myself. 
The following evening, however—and I hope it will not 
appear strange or impertinent in me to say so—I asked him 
to give me strength, | besought him to cheer and encourage 
me. A _ new feeling of peace supervened—-of a peace that 
seemed almost joy. ‘This was not, it soon appeared, to endure. 
The next evening it had faded away; and I returned to the 
stanzas of “In Memoriam,” now earnestly, now fitfully, 
perusing them. And after a time I said, “ ‘Thou wilt love and 
remember and understand.” By way of explaining the words 
I can only suppose they came into my mind from my having, 
some years before, put together a copy of verses, in which, as 
I think, they occurred. L caught the reply, “I will.” But 
of this I will say no more, as being open at least to the 
suspicion of being “ subjective” in origin, owing to its being 
the answer I looked for and, some would consider, invented, 
and also its not bearing on it beyond any reasonable doubt a 
unique, indefinable character. The following evening, how- 
ever, I returned to the poem once more. I read without 
manifest pain, till (as good or bad fortune would have it, and 
I count it the greatest good fortune) I came on the terrible 


stanza :— 
“| watch thee from the quiet shore ; 
Thy spirit up to mine can reach ; 
But in dear words of human speech 
We two communicate no more.” 


This stanza had long appeared to me by far the most poignant 
in the poem, whfch, viewed as a whole in its substance as 


distinct from its language and style, I had ever considered as | 


very unequal. I could scarcely feel any real interest in the 
numerous passages touching upon science and creeds (to me) 
long outworn; nor, again, was the author’s philosophy (if, 
indeed, such a term could be used) profound or in parts com- 
prehensible. How different it was with this stanza! For 


surely the poet has set down what we cannot but, most of [ 
us, feel in the loss of our intimate friends as the heaviest 
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of our personal burdens, so distressing, so appalling to the 
mind :— . 

’ “ He placed our lives so far apart, 

We cannot hear each other speak.” 


I was seized with unspeakable dismay; I said to myself 
that I would take up the challenge; if I am to bring out the 
whole matter, I asked him in tones half-aloud to speak to me 
yet once again “in dear words of human speech.” I poured 
forth my whole soul to him, little guessing how my wish would 
be answered. From a feeling of reverence, perhaps, or as 
borrowing poetical language, I addressed him throughout as 
“thou,” with a certain grave choice of my phrases, like one 
upon some great mission. It was then that I first understood the 
meaning of Myers’s phrase, “‘ That mingling of emotions, which 
makes the utmost ardour of worship and love.” My monologue 
or meditation was suddenly broken in upon by two definite 
and piercing words, cutting in—shall. } put it?—upon it. 
These words were, exactly, “‘ Cheer up!” How can I describe 
this experience—like none that had ever befallen me save that 
of the previous evening? While I could, of course, repeat the 
mere words and say them again to myself, I tried and have 
tried ever since to repeat or recapture their quality; but I 
cannot produce an experience even remotely resembling that 
answer. I was startled out of myself. It had an unmistak- 
able character, a “note” or a “tone” of its own, to which the 
whole compass of language (be it common, scientific, meta- 
physical) appears to be simply unequal. Shall I say that the 
accents were “difficult” or “struggling” or “broken” or 
“hard-won”? Shall I say they were “heard” or “ unheard ” ? 
They bore no resemblance whatever, in the language of every- 
day life and of science, so full of metaphysical assumptions, 
to speech apprehended by sensible organs, nor, again, to those 
myriad fancies that are said to “career” or to “run through 
the mind.” I do not know how I can put it, so as to convey 
some impression to the reader, save by adopting the current 
phraseology and saying they were not, as the term goes, 
“external”; they seemed “ in one’s inmost soul,” “ closer than 
breathing,” as the poet has it, “and nearer than hands and 
feet.” 1 may, perhaps, add that the words were not such as 
would have come to my lips—I had never been given to 
using them—and were, indeed, out of all harmony with my 
mood and my own terminology. I was afterwards very much 


+ of § struck and have since been reminded by others, who had a 
IS | 


aviest | 


1 Classical Essays, p. 120. 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 3. 34 
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close knowledge of my friend, that they were, on the contrary, 
such as he was himself fond of employing and might have been 
expected to use in a parallel context in this life. 


III. 


A later and similar experience, if what I have written 
be clear, I need not here comment upon, as involving much 
repetition and so appearing an unwarrantable intrusion of in- 
timate and delicate matter—not that I should have the heart, 
sensitive, nevertheless, as I am to all that may readily be urged 
against bringing such secret experiences into the public view, 
to shrink from a further revelation, could anything thereby be 
added. For the cause of an ethical metaphysics (if the term 
may be allowed in this context) will override personal feeling 
and take for its field all experience. Moreover, an intimate 
friend, to whom I had opened the matter, observes to me in 
one of his letters—in speaking of what men call “death” (the 
new life or the vita nuova), and discoursing upon what he 
there calls with a certain grave aptness “the communion of 
souls ”—that such experiences as those I am dealing with were 
not altogether unique. I should hope this is really the case; 
and it is, of course, perfectly notorious that many, who have 
had some exceptional experience, cannot for this or that 
reason or prejudice—a shrinking from the judgment of others, 
a sense of propriety, privacy, or delicacy—be brought to describe 
it (as it were) upon oath, or submit it to psychological study. 
And yet I do not now recall ever seeing any published account 
of experiences similar in substance. We read of the hearing 
of “ voices,” but accepted accounts give no adequate hint of 
their character, nature, or quality. No inquiry has yielded 
their secret; they are vow et preterea nihil, 

In the course of the next few weeks I put together the 
following verses, which, as I was engaged at that time in 
experiments in classical metres, fell naturally into hexameters. 


I venture to insert them here, in case they may convey to | 


some readers a clearer conception of the facts :— 
Anime Dimidio. 

They said that thou and I should speak no more as aforetime 
One to the other, no more for awhile in accustoméd accents 
Lightly commune, for late thou camest hardly from Egypt 
(Sultry Palestine saw thy pain, importunate Egypt) 
Home to perish, thy strength nigh-broken, aweariéd wholly, 
Sore-stricken in body, in heart with fever faint to the failing. 
Could love thus bid adieu? Thus love’s unquenchable ardour? 
Swiftly of thee my soul sought instant, intimate answer : 
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“I lov’d thee and love thee for ever. Dear heart, as aforetime, 
Speak, ah! speak but a word—but one word only.” . . . Triumphant 
Then did thy spirit hear, made sweetly-imperious answer, 
Clear, vivid, heard yet unheard, in mine ; deep virginal accents 
Bade me cherish sweet hope, as some deep-throated emotion, 
Bursting all barriers, breathes godlike. Hourly reviving 
Their tenor, ah! their tone no tongue can essay to recapture. 
Yet to me cleaves thy voice, So bear I forth to that ampler 
Life, when in after-days mine earth’s eternity closes, 
So rich a debt, so dear, that know thee human—immortal. 


IV. 


If such is the character of the facts, what, then, is the 
conclusion I drew? Immediately, without any reasoning, I 
attributed the experience of which I am speaking to the 
agency of my intimate friend, as I attribute the hearing of 
this or that speech in the course of my daily proceedings to 
this or that counsellor, companion, or stranger. And I think 
of it still in like manner, and that for the following reasons, 
which will, no doubt, already be clear :—the experience was 
unique in its kind, and I cannot myself reproduce it; it came 
in response to my question ; it was alien from my own temper 
not only at all times, but then more especially ; it was such 
as, on further reflection, I could see to be true to his custom 
and character, and so may be said to have borne the very 
mark of its origin upon it. I recall that vivid phrase of 
Newman’s: “'The heavens had opened and closed again.”? 
But he spoke of one that had seen a ghost; and- my suppli- 
cation was not for a vision, which a “ common-sense ” theo 
of experience might ascribe to an “overwrought brain,” a 
“distorted vision,” a “hysterical temperament.” 

There are those who will doubtless consider the message 
with which I am dealing so brief or so trivial in substance, 
as telling us nothing (I conceive them to argue) of that life 
beyond what we call “death”—ra éxei, as Plato would have 
it, the beyond, its conditions and prospects—as simply to be 
unworthy attention. But even should I grant this objection 
in a measure surpassing all reason (for do I not also conclude 
that “he loves and remembers and understands”), I cannot 
see how it comes into the question, so far as my primary 
inference goes. The brevity, the plain insignificance of this 
or that particular answer are assuredly nothing whatever 
against the survival of its author or his power of communicating 


|} with us. I fear the generality of men, were they judged on 


@ similar principle by what or by how much they tell us, 
1 Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 118. 
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would be proved in the main non-existent. Moreover, had 
my friend so desired to assure me that he not only lived but 
could also communicate with me, im that case, I venture to 
ask, what more suitable words could he fashion? As Socrates 
says in a similar context, oi yéyover MET EKOTOS TIVOS Kal evmpeTreias, 
And how could a thousand words’ or words of a different 
character have brought me more readily into the inference ? 
Nay, words of a different character might simply have left 
me bewildered. Indeed, -[ should now maintain, upon careful 
and continued reflection, that no other terms in our tongue 
could have borne in upon my mind so unqualified and definite 
a judgment; and I gather up now in my memory tender, 
emotional occasions upon which they had leapt to his lips, 
in his college rooms in old days, and elsewhere. Like a good 
archer, he hit the mark; and | think of the shaft as love-sped. 
It brought me immediate satisfaction; I ceased my inquiry, 
I was filled with great joy. What else could I do but be 
grateful in a measure surpassing all language to my dearest, 
most intimate friend for this dearest, most intimate gift ? 


¥. 


Now I have no difficulty at all of a metaphysical character 
in accepting the conclusion to which I was brought. Dis- 
carding the distinction between “ subject ” and * object ” (which 
has long, indeed, appeared to me groundless); supposing that 
what has been called, in the time-honoured language of the 
schools, the swmma rerum, or totality of things (the Universe, 
as some men would have it), is wholly constituted or com- 
posed of all various lives or experiences ; that each individual 
experience is unbroken, continuous, and changing; that my 
concrete experience or life in its widest, all-embracing sig- 
nificance is simply nothing else than myself; that “ objects” 
or “things” there are none, but for each but one life, one 
experience; that 1 am in this sense (so to speak) solus cum 
solo, alone with myself; that this or that life or experience may 
determine or modify others; that what is called “space,” 
for example, is an aspect or phase of the self—supposing all 
this, then I say that I see no difficulty at all in ascribing to 
my intimate friend the experience of which I have spoken. 
To draw out and defend these grave theses is, however, not 
possible here. I can but indicate my position, and there for 
the present I leave it. 

HAROLD P. COOKE. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE MIND OF ITALY. 


Sicnora RE-BARTLETT. 


* Italia, il tuo nome é mistero 
nel cuor dei tuoi figli. Che sei 
nell’ alto consiglio di Dio?” 
Giutio Satvaport. 


In all our talk of reconstruction, in the adjustment of frontiers 
and recasting of many institutions, economical as well as 
political, it is only a very small section of public opinion which 
is paying any attention to what we might call the psychological 
fruits of the war, or inquiring—in an international sense—what 
these may mean. Yet if the League of Nations is to have 
reality, if it is not to be merely a new piece of machinery 
serving the old diplomacy, surely it is imperative that in 
addition to the political organisation, a new intellectual and 
spiritual understanding should arise among the nations? In 
the belief that this is indeed one of the most basic needs of the 
moment, this article will be devoted to depicting something 
of the inner mind of Italy as it has been shown to one who 
has lived for many years in the country, including nearly the 
whole period of the war. 

Of all our Allies, Italy is the one whom we have least 
understood, and apart from political considerations, viewing 
the alienation solely from a broader cultural-standpoint, it is of 
the deepest interest to all of us to seek to bridge the presently 
existing gulf. We hear ad nauseam of the fruitful exchange 
achieved between England and Italy in other centuries, yet 
could we but reach to true interior understanding, the ex- 
change to-day might be greater than in any period of the past. 
And to live exclusively in the past, and prefer the past, surely 
that indicates a kind of spiritual bankruptcy—the same as 
makes some adherents of revealed religion see in such revelation 
a denial rather than an assurance of further revelation? The 
law of life is growth—let us consider our relations with Italy 


| for a moment in that light. 


Although the present political conditions of the Italian 


people would appear to be conditions reflecting grave unrest, 
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for the judge who can see beneath the surface they offer 
indeed a greater psychological unity than anything at present 
existing in this country. We must not be misled by the 
violence attendant on the November elections: violence in 
politics and even in industrial troubles is a much more common 
thing in Italy than here. What we want to consider is the 
mind of the people, and that mind as revealed not merely 
in the party controversy of newspaper columns, but as more 
truly shown in intimate, unpremeditated utterance. 

Thus revealed, there is no such gulf between any of the 
considerable parties of Italy as between, say, the extreme 
Imperialists and the Independent Labour Party of this 
country. For in using the expression “considerable parties” 
we deliberately exclude her Nationalists from any considerable 
part in Italy’s political life. Despite all their clamour of the past 
five years, they conquered only two seats in the November 
elections, and this must be accepted by all as proof of what 
many already knew—namely, that for the great mass of the 
Italian people the imperial idea has no attraction whatsoever. 

At the same time, if we have not got, save amongst an 
exiguous minority, anything that can be called imperialism in 
Italy, equally we have not got anything like an absolute 
intransigent pacifism. The main body of the Socialists—the 
* Official Socialists” as they are called, in contradistinction to 
the “ Reformed Socialists ”"—are against war as a general prin- 
ciple, and were hostile even to the war just ended. But nearly 
all of them would admit opposition to invasion, as was shown 
after Caporetto, when only the marvellous rally of the whole 
Italian nation made possible the saving of the military situa- 
tion. What we find, then, is that despite a greater violence of 
expression, due to southern blood, two extreme wings of 
thought which divide and dissipate energies in this country, 
in Italy are practically non-existent. 

What the elections of last November showed as the net 
psychological result of the war was an enormous increase of 
strength to Catholicism and Socialism. The Socialists, who 
held only 48 seats in the last Parliament, hold now 156, 
with 30 Independent Socialists; and the Catholics have evolved 
an entirely new party, numbering 101 deputies. Many, looking 
at the Socialist returns, ery “ Bolshevism!” and in view of 
the Catholic victories, ‘‘ Reaction!” But surely since the two 
parties, with certain groups which each will attract, will almost 
balance one another, a more reasoned judgment would lead 
us to expect neither the one evil nor the other, but such vital 
conflict and interchange as give alike stability and advance. 
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Some are saying, and saying with a considerable modicum 
of truth, that the Socialist increase is due to the extreme dis- 
illusion felt by all Italians for the results of the Paris Con- 
ference. But this explanation would not cover the Catholic 
increase, for if the Vatican was neutralist, it would be quite 
untrue to say the same of many simple, independent Catholics. 
General Luigi Cadorna, to whom was entrusted the vast task 
of creating the Italian Army in 1914 and endowing it with 
a new discipline and tradition through the first two and a half 
years of desperate conflict, is the son of General Raffaele 
Cadorna, who precisely for his reputation of staunch Catholic 
no less than staunch patriot was chosen for the delicate task 
of wresting Rome from Pope Pius IX. in 1870. ‘There were 
many Italian Catholics behind this war, interpreting and support- 
ing it with the same quality of conviction as was recognisable 
amongst many of the spiritually minded in this country. 
These did not owe their success at the polls to neutralism. 
But the superficial observer wouid surely cry: “They owe it to 
being on ganised—they and the Socialists are the only strongly 
organised parties in the country!” ‘This is true in the same 
degree as it is true that Socialism owes part of its victory to 
the disillusions created at Paris. But it is not the deepest truth: 
behind both assertions we must seek for a deeper reason if we 
wish to really understand the mind of Italy at this moment. 

Just as behind Socialism there is something deeper than a 
bitter revolt of class consciousness, so behind Catholicism, 
especially the Catholicism of Italy, there is something far 
deeper than the organisation of a Church. The international 
outlook which distinguishes both bodies is something which 
finds constant nutriment in all the history, tradition, and 
environment of the Italian people. This is probably the 
reason why Socialism in Italy counts’ far more cultured men 
in its ranks than it does in this country. And it is certainly 
the reason why many who have broken entirely with the 
Catholic Church still retain as a part of their temperament 
and outlook much of that particular synthetic sense which is 
characteristic of Catholicism. 

Now, these men who have broken with the Church are of 
course not those who have returned Catholic deputies to 
Parliament, yet, philosophically considered, they are struggling 
with their country’s destinies at this moment in what one can 
only define as a Catholic manner. And this note of Catholicism, 
this balance of the ideal with the practical—as the believing 
Catholic would say, of the flesh with the spirit—is probably 
destined to be Italy’s chief contribution to our international 
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politics in the time ahead. Neither her idealists nor her 
cynics are ever so extreme as ours—let us seek to realise this 
by some illustrations from the war. 

The Treaty of London, which may be taken as representing 
the “ cynics,” in so far as it sprang from the very conservative, 
certainly not idealistic mind of Baron Sonnino, was yet the 
most moderate document drawn up between the Allies. Even 
had it been applied in its full integrity, it would only have 
brought within the Italian Kingdom some 800,000 subjects 
of other race—considerably less than one million. And little 
Bohemia has been permitted to engulf 43 million, Poland 
7 million, Jugo-Slavia 24 million, not to mention France's 
occupation of the Saar Valley, or Britain’s newly declared 
Protectorate over Egypt. If {Italy risked the wrath of the 
Slavs in claiming, under this treaty, one-third of their 
Dalmatian coast-line, yet her moderation prompted her to 
leave them two-thirds for their own expansion. And if the 
line of the Alps has obliged her to include some 200,000 
'yrolese within her northern frontier, this dire necessity is 
so far removed from any empty love of. power that even 
Mazzini—the supreme defender of nationality—declared it to 
be both inevitable and right.’ The Treaty of London has 
been so fiercely attacked in a certain section of the British 
Press that many people are quite ignorant of its true terms. 
But the facts are as here stated, and surely they suffice to 
show that the cynics of Italy are really considerably less 
cynical than many of their confréres in other countries. 

And if we pass to a consideration of the idealists, we find 
them equally less extreme. As has been said, Italy has no 
absolute pacifists. And in the defence of such a claim, for 
instance, as that of Fiume, we find the whole country united, 
—not in approval of D’Annunzio, but in recognition of Italy's 

1 See Scritti editi e inediti di G. Mazzini, pp. 216-217. (It is to be noted 
that in this passage Mazzini considers the district we now know as the Trentino 
and Upper Adige as one unit, and uses sometimes the one name and sometimes 
the other. But that he considered Italy’s right frontier could only be drawn 
by the Alps is clear.) ‘“ Ours—if ever land was ours—is the Trentino ; ours 
to the further side of Bruneck, to the summit of the Rhetian Alps. . . 
The natural character of the country, the olives, the southern fruits, the 
temperature, in contrast with the Valley of the Inn, all speak to us and to 
the foreign visitor of Italy. And Italian equally are the traditions and the 
habits—Italian the economical relations—lItalian the natural lines of com- 
munication. And Italian is the language: out of 500,000 inhabitants, only 
100,000 are of Teuton stock.” (These last figures show conclusively that 
Mazzini was considering this district as one whole, for the figures to-day, 
allowing for the increase of half a century, correspond very fairly : the popula- 
tion of the Upper Adige and Trentino, taken together, being now 600,000, 
of which 420,000 are Italians.) 
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right to Fiume, and of the many injustices of the Paris 
Conference from which the D’Annunzian expedition sprang. 
Some people in this country are misled into thinking there are 
two parties on this question because of the hatred felt by the 
Socialists for D’Annunzio and for the little Nationalist cligue 
which stands noisily behind him. But ask any of these Socialists 
privately what they think of Fiume apart from D’Annunzio, 
and they will speak just as clearly of the indisputable Italianism 
of the city, and as bitterly of the injustice of the Allies, as 
any other section of the country. Bissolati, leader of the 
Reformed Socialists, in January 1919, at the moment when he 
was resigning his seat in the Cabinet through his disagreement 
with the Dalmatian policy, declared for the annexation of 
Fiume; Turati, leader of the Official Socialists, admitted in 
the Chamber the unquestionable Italianism of the city; 
Salvemini, the Socialist professor who edited the paper and 
led the party which throughout the war fought most ferociously 
against Baron Sonnino, has put the annexation of Fiume, city 
and port, on the programme of the group which he now leads 
in the new Parliament. So much for the idealists of Italy— 
one sees that in the final test they are no more deficient in 
practical grasp than the “cynics ” are deficient in moderation.’ 

But these are only political illustrations, and the best and 
deepest part of Italian life can no more be found in Press and 


1 In the face of this unity of feeling prevailing throughout the country, the 
large concessions which have been made by Italy in the hope of arriving at an 
amicable Fiume settlement are the more noteworthy. According to the last 
proposal (compromise of January 20), Italy renounces the claim to annexation 
and requires only that Fiume be a Free City. She abandons also the suburb of 
Susak to the Slavs, and agrees to the port and railway being international. In 
the event of acceptance, she cedes also a considerable slice of territory in Istria 
and nearly all the Dalmatian territory which would fall to her under the 
Treaty of London. The narrow corridor which she insists must connect Fiume 
with Italian territory is a simple guarantee to prevent the submersion of the 
city in the Jugo-Slav State which will surround it at every other point, and the 
consequent loss of its Italianism, for which so much is being sacrificed. A 
large section of our press and public would appear to require that Italy alone 
among the Allies should ask no guarantees, and should sacrifice all for nothing, 
though no greater Power is giving the lead in this line of reckless altruism. 
A truer note was struck by Mr Balfour in a speech at the Mansion House 
in October last, in which he reminded the Jugo-Slavs that they owed their 
whole freedom to-day to Italy’s victorious struggle against Austria—a struggle 
which has cost nearly half a million of Italian lives. Mr Asquith’s speech 
at Paisley on 5th February last is also noteworthy: he declared in this speech 


| that he would be perfectly prepared to support every one of the conditions 
| of the Treaty of London, and personally would be only tco glad for it to go 
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| before the League of Nations to be subjected to the most minute and, if 


) hecessary, suspicious scrutiny by the impartial representatives of all the nations 


in it. (See Manchester Guardian, 6th February 1920.) 
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Parliament than the heart of England can be found at West- 
minster : let us come to some more intimate manifestations. 
Until a year ago—and we shall come to the explanation 
of that exception presently—Italy was an easier country to 
live in than any other of our Alliance, because of the relative 
absence of war bitterness. This certainly was not due to any 
lesser degree of suffering: Italy’s death list, in proportion to 
her population, was as heavy as our own, and her sufferings 
through poverty’ and lack of raw materials were far greater. 
The foe she was mainly engaged in fighting—Austria—was, 
moreover, an age-long foe, with a terrible list of wrongs to her 
credit. Yet it is a fact that throughout all the years of the 
war, bitterness and blindness never really engulfed the soul 
of the Italian people. heir prisoners interned in Sardinia 
erected a statue to Dante with the inscription: “ Raised by 
Austrian prisoners in gratitude.” And nothing like a Hymn 
of Hate distinguished the conversation of the ordinary person. 
It was as though unconsciously—certainly unconsciously— 


wisdom we find in the Bhagavad Ghita when, at the battle of 
Kurukshetra, Krishna urges his pupil, Arjuna, to fight, fight 
with all his might, but without hatred. 

And behind this quite unusual tolerance, the attentive 
observer felt that what was speaking was the deep, ineradicable 
internationalism of the Italian people. Not that abstract 
internationalism, springing from creed or party. which fails 
inevitably in the hour of passion, but that which is rooted 
n the blood: internationalism which, in the case of Italy, has 
been learnt from long centuries of subjection as well as 
centuries of empire—so deeply learnt, so deeply absorbed, that 


there is little in human action which escapes her comprehension, ff 


and failure must be great indeed ere she cannot murmur over 
it: “é wmano.” 

This is the real heart of Italy—this tolerance which the 
partisan mind calls “ slack ”—this balancing of many elements 
which for the simpler Saxon spells jugglery, but which, in the 


Latin, is simply the catholic, universal habit of mind. Vis-d- | 


vis to Germany, it is a quality which has made many in this 
country doubtful of the loyalty of Italy in the past five years, 
even as the same people are suspicious to-day of her plainly 
declared sympathies for Soviet Russia. Such people mistake 


1 Not too often can British readers be reminded of the remarkable com- Ff 
putation made by the Hon. Luigi Luzzatti, ex-Minister of Finance. He has f 


declared that when Italy entered the war in 1915 her entire capital was 
about equal to Great Britain’s yearly income. 
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for a political attitude what in many cases is simple humanity. 
Yet if we could but abstract ourselves sufficiently from the 
defamatory campaign of certain Slavophil papers, it ought to 


_ tell us something that Italy at this moment is feeding several 


thousands of: the starving children of Vienna—has taken them 
into her own homes—is treating them like herown. And if we 
remember the many foreign colonies which have lived happily 
within the boundaries of the Italian peninsula for centuries— 
Greeks in Otranto, Catalanians in Sardinia, Albanians in 
Calabria, and French in Piedmont—it is hard to believe that 
when artificial incitement has subsided, Slavs and Tyrolese will 
find themselves in any different case. Rather, remembering 
the fiercely tenacious sense of nationality in such a people as 
the French, do we find exhaustive reassurance in recalling even 
a single instance like that of Fenestrelle, the little town of 
Piedmont which up to 1871 jealously preserved the right to 
draw up its municipal acts in French, but which on the 21st 


| of March of that year solemnly decided to substitute Italian 


—‘Titalien qui est la langue de notre patrie”! Italy, indeed, 
conquers those who live with her, but not by force: she 
conquers as she conquered her Austrian prisoners in Sardinia— 
by a deep humanity, and perhaps even more a great simplicity. 

But there are some minds, we know—even noble minds,— 
who will find in all this nothing but a piece of special pleading. 
“Granted,” they will say, “that Italy has sinned less than 
we thought—that she has not really shown any such outrageous 
greed as we have been led to believe—of what avail is it to 
discuss the more and the less? Her annexations may be 
smaller, even proportionately, than those of France or Britain, 
but they ave annexations—in some degree she is imperialistic 
—the measure matters little—she is within the same con- 
demnation.” We will all recognise this attitude—it is the 
attitude of that very large number of British people who, to 
their honour, have condemned the Treaty of Versailles, and, 
in condemning the injustices committed by their own country, 
feel equally free to condemn those of others. The attitude is 
quite logical, and enormously superior to the much more 
common attitude which would seek to justify the beam in our 
own eye whilst lamenting the mote in our neighbour’s. Yet 
the strictest logic does not always embrace the deepest truth, 
and there is, in fact, a very deep element of truth which escapes 
these too hasty judges. 

Firstly, we know that duty is not the same for all, or if it 
were, noblesse oblige is a phrase which would have no meaning. 


' In the fight for life, while the law makes no distinctions, or 
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makes them on the wrong side, we all know that the public | 


conscience judges very differently the theft, say, of the poor man 
pressed by hunger, and that of the millionaire who deals un- 
justly. Let us admit for a moment, in defiance of Mazzini, and 


just for the value of the parallel, that Italy has, in fact, stolen | 


from the Tyrolese a slice of their territory—we take this case 
because, since her offer of renunciations in Dalmatia, this remains 
now absolutely the only moral charge which can be brought 
against her. To secure the line of the Alps, her natural geo- 
graphical frontier—to ward off for ever the invasions which again 
and again, through the centuries, have descended on her through 
these gateways—she has committed this one small sin, let us 
say, against the principle of nationality. Supposing this is 
so, do we really think that even to-day in the general opinion 
of the world, in the opinion of neutral countries, in the opinion 
of Austria herself,’ this tiny defensive annexation excites 


anything like the same feeling of anxiety and resentment as 
has the colossal expansion, the rise to an almost indisputable f 
sway, of the Anglo-Saxon Powers? The offence is not the f 
same, neither in nature nor extent, and as many can feel that 


even to-day, so will it surely be still more clear to-morrow. 

Yet we would beg the reader to believe that it is not in 
any sterile tu quoque spirit that these observations are being 
put forward here, but in the hope that seeing the true pro- 
portion of things more clearly ourselves, we may better 
understand Italian feeling, and adopt, in our dealings with it, 
a wiser attitude. Italy is seething with bitterness at this 
moment precisely because she feels she has been betrayed 
alike by our cynics and our moralists: for, according to the 
standards of cynicism, she argues, treaties at least are sacred, 
and stipulated payments should not be discussed—and, 
according to the standards of morality, we must practise what 
we preach, and if the initiation of a new order is in question, 
the first examples in sacrifice should not be demanded from 
the younger and weaker members of a family. 

In seeing these things Italy surely is not wrong, as—in 

1 One of the most anti-Italian of journals, the Reichspost of Vienna, recently 
published the following remarkable testimony to the fairness of Italy's 
administration :— 

“If South Tyrol is to be our Alsace-Lorraine, at all events no Zabern 
episode will occur there. As we were able to note already during the first 
months of occupation after the Armistice, the Italians have laid themselves 
out to captivate the inhabitants by gentle means, which are much more 
efficacious. We willingly admit that the population of the Upper Adige, 
unlike the populations of other Austrian countries that have passed under 
other States, have met with a comparatively mild destiny.” (See letter of 
Mr T. Boston Bruce to the Times, 4th November 1919.) 
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| the opinion at least of the present writer—she is not wrong 


in being content with gradual evolution, in idealism as in 
everything else. But it must be admitted that during the 
past year her serenity of outlook, which had resisted all the 


) strain of war, and the worst that her declared foes could do, 


has broken down before what she feels as the injustice of her 
friends. ‘l'o-day her vision is not serene, and thus, together 
with many things which are just, she is saying others which are 
unjust—an embitterment has momentarily engulfed her soul 
through which full truth cannot be perceived. But surely none 
of us can find in such a situation an excuse for turning im- 
patiently aside. More than any special blunder on our part, 
more than any territorial muddle, it is for some of us precisely 
this general spiritual bitterness we have aroused which calls 
most loudly for remedial treatment, leaving us with a sense 
of guilt, towards Italy and towards ourselves, while such 
treatment is not found. 

For the natural Italy, freed from bitterness, should have a 


} great contribution to make to our world politics of to-morrow ; 


that }} through the absence of extremes in her thinkers—through her 


catholic balance of ideal with real—above all, through that 
ingrained, unquenchable international sympathy which this 
article has striven to show is a constant factor of her mind. 
But before she can bring her offering, we need to realise that 
she has an offering to bring, and understand something of 
its nature. Italy’s special note is a realism which we have 
too often called cynicism, and a simplicity, in the midst of 
all her many-sidedness, which we have not measured at its 
worth. We allude continually to Machiavelli, forgetting that 


| this greatest of cynics was after all no more than the ablest 
and, Ff 


exponent of views which in his age were universally held, and 
that Mazzini has surely done more for the cause of political 
liberty than ever Machiavelli for enslavement. Yet Mazzini, 
the unconquerable idealist, surely shows himself also the 
eternal realist when he says in one of his best known passages : 
“God created us not to contemplate but to act. He created 
us in His own image and He is ‘Thought and Action, or rather 
in Him is no Thought without simultaneous Action.” 

This passage leaves no scope for any ideal divorced from 
life, and in so far it may be taken as representative of the 
best quality of the Italian mind. 


LUCY RE-BARTLETT. 


Lonpon. 








RELIGION AND THE CHURCHES. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., 


Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE effect of the war on religion has been discussed in the 
leading reviews of Europe and America. What the writers 
usually discuss is the state of mind of the men in the army. 
It is not always made clear that this state of mind is not 
in all cases something induced by the war, but is something 
which already existed. This is brought out by the paper 
of the Reverend Bernard Iddings Bell in the September 
Atlantic Monthly, and indeed is indicated by the title— 
“ The Church and the Civilian Young Man.” The young men 
under Dr Bell’s observation were in a training-camp in this 
country and had seen nothing of war. Their attitude towards 
religion was one that they had brought with them from civil 
life. ‘This must be measurably true of the attitude of the 
men in the field. Their situation may have made them 


reflect more seriously than before on the questions raised by 


religion. But in substance their attitude was already there 
when they entered the army. Dr Bell says as much: “The 
Churches ought to recognise that they have never gained the 
interest and enthusiasm of eight out of ten of the generation 
just coming to maturity.” This means, of course, that the 
Churches had failed in gaining this interest of young men 
before the war came. We are faced with a fact of long 
standing rather than with one of recent growth. ‘The only 
thing new about it is that these chaplains and other observers 
have been brought into closer touch than before with young 
men from all classes of the community. The training-camp 
has revealed a state of affairs to which they had been blind. 
The fact alleged is no less ominous because it is chronic 


instead of acute. Indeed it is more so. If it were due to 
534 
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the war, we might hope that it would disappear with the 


coming of peace. As a chronic state of affairs it must alarm 
all to whom religion is the chief concern in human life. 
Before discussing it, let us notice the more precise form in 
which it is stated by Dr Bell in this sentence: “ Most 
American young men care little or nothing about organised 
religion.” Underscore the word organised, and we see that 
there is a double question to be discussed. Is the lack com- 
plained of a lack of interest in religion, or is it lack of interest 
in the organisation? What is meant by “organised religion ” 
is plain from the sentence quoted above: it is the religion 
which has taken form in the several Churches. ‘These organi- 
sations are well known to us. They are a group of societies 
differing much in government and ritual, but all professing a 
common aim. ‘ That aim is the salvation of men. But salva- 
tion from what? Historically the answer to this question 
is easy. The solemnly and officially declared end for which 
Churches exist (the Universalists are only the exception 


| which proves the rule) is the salvation of men from eternal 


damnation. 

Now, the present situation is characterised by the fact that 
this declared aim of the Churches is tacitly ignored by most 
of them. Dr Bell makes this clear in a sentence, the full 
significance of which seems to have escaped him. Speaking 
of the young men under his observation in the training-camp 
he says: “ Few cite the selfish inadequacy of a faith which 
bids men save themselves from hell. ‘That quaint ‘and fear- 
some Calvinistic motive has apparently, save in a few rural 
neighbourhoods of the Southwest, never been presented to 
most young men of this generation.” I say the full signi- 
fiance of the sentence escapes the author, because it is a 
confession that the Churches no longer urge the motive which 
in the past has been the strongest which they could present. 
By its own profession the Church invites men to accept 
salvation, yet all the while declines to point out the fate from 
which they need to be saved. This would seem to account 
in large measure for the lack of interest we are considering. 

To men of this generation this motive may be quaint and 
fearsome (that it is no more Calvinistic than it is Catholic or 
Lutheran, we may note in passing), and it is easy to stigmatise 
its selfish inadequacy. But toa sober thinker it is no more and 
no less selfish to wish to be saved from hell than to wish to be 
saved from drowning. And that the motive has been inade- 
quate in the past no one acquainted with the history of the 
Church would affirm. Not so many years ago I myself saw a 
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congregation of more than average intelligence much moved 
by the singing of the hymn (Wesleyan in origin, be it noted) :— 


‘*¢ Lo, on a narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas, | stand 
Secure, insensible ! 
A point of time, a moment’s space, 
Removes me to that heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in hell.” 


Perhaps there is no more significant sign of the times, and 
confirmation of Dr Bell’s statement, than the fact that the 
Presbyterian Church (Calvinistic, if anything) omits this verse 
from its officially authorised Hymnal, although it uses the rest 
of the hymn. 

And as we are considering this motive. let us note that 
it is not altogether and necessarily selfish. The preaching of 
a Judgment Day compels men to face the question whether 


before the bar of their own consciences they could plead § 
innocence of transgression. ‘To hold up the Law of God as f 


the standard by. which we must judge ourselves was once the 
task of the preacher, and that that Law was enforced by sanctions 
of immense importance was the firm conviction of his hearers. 
They suffered from the thought that they deserved the wrath 
of the Judge, quite as much as from the fear of a literal 
Gehenna of fire. The acute desire of parents that their 
children should be reached and touched by the Gospel, while 
no doubt it took account of the threat of future punishment, 
was in large measure a desire that those children should attain 
peace of conscience and should lead upright and useful lives. 
Dr Bell’s quaint and fearsome motive has therefore been 
effective in more ways than one. The great missionary move- 
ment of the last century originated and was carried on because 
of the belief that millions of our fellow-beings were going 
down to death under sentence of condemnation. Church- 
goers now in middle life must have in their memory the 
impressive appeal on behalf of these perishing millions. In 
the picture drawn for them, the hearers saw with every tick of 
the clock a soul passing out of this world into another which 
it would find to be one of hopeless and endless woe. 

So much for the motive alleged to be inadequate. That 
it is now inadequate is shown by the fact that it is no longer 
presented. But if so, the Churches must face the question 
whether, having surrendered the motive which made them 
strong in the past, they have any longer a reason for being. 
At least we cannot wonder that these organisations do not 
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evoke interest and enthusiasm. But there is still a possibility 
that, though the organisations have lost their hold, religion 
may have power to call out the enthusiasm of young men. 
To determine whether this is so, we must attempt a definition 
of religion—or, to be specific, of Christianity, since Christianity 
is the religion that concerns us. That it has something to 
do with Christ is evident, and to find out what that something 
is we turn to the Gospels. 

The Galilean fishermen who first heard and obeyed the call 
of Jesus were not very articulate, and they probably had no 
phrase in their vocabulary which corresponded to our “ per- 
sonal magnetism.” But the very fact that they followed the 
Master showed that he attracted them by something in his 
personality. But more than this—he gave them something 
to hope for, and he gave them something to do which seemed 
to them worth while. He promised to make them fishers of 
men—that is, he invited them to take part with him in his 
work. What that work wis is clear from the hope which he 
proclaimed, as well as from his own example. The hope 
which he proclaimed was embodied in the words: “ The king- 
ship of God is at hand.” What he meant they knew, for the 
hope of the nation had long been directed to the coming of 
anew era. In this new era peace and righteousness was to 
prevail throughout the world. In other words, Jesus taught 
his disciples to look for an ideal society, and he invited them 
to help in the work of preparing men for that society. This 
was his mission—to prepare men for citizenship in the new 
commonwealth, the republic of God. He told all who would 
listen that to be fit for that society they must be pure in 
heart, peacemakers, not given to anger, chaste in thought, 
loving their enemies, ready to discover a neighbour even in © 
the despised Samaritan. 

It would be misreading the texts to assert that Jesus 
made loyalty to himself the supreme virtue. He expressly 
declared that not every one who called him Lord should 
enter the kingdom—even though such « person had wrought 
miracles in his name. Citizenship in the kingdom belongs 
to those who do the will of the heavenly Father. And, lest 
there should be any doubt on this point, he declared that the 
test was loving service given, not to himself personally but 
to any human being in need, to the least of these his brethren. 
And here the modern reformer will raise his protest. He will 
say that this is mere individualism, and that if Jesus had no 
remedy for the ills of society he is no leader for this age. 
Let us confess frankly that Jesus was not a sociologist. He 

Vor. XVIII.—No. 3. 35 
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was content to leave great issues to God. Certainly he did 
not expect to bring in the millennium by legislation. To lay a 
programme of social reform before the Roman Senate or before 
the Jewish Sanhedrim would have seemed to him the height 
of absurdity, as indeed it would have been. Doubtless, in 
common with his contemporaries, he expected the new society 
to be inaugurated by an act of God. What troubled him 
was that, if that new society were to be inaugurated, it would 
find so few worthy citizens. He, for his part, was not called 
upon to deal with men in the mass, nations or peoples, but 
with individuals, each a child of God, each of infinite worth, 
and each a potential citizen of the new commonwealth. We, 
from our advanced point of view, may criticise him because 
he did not see the forest for the trees. But he might retort 
that we, in looking at the forest as one great mass, forget that, 
after all, it is made up of trees. Society is made up of 
individuals, and he who educates the individual for citizenship 
is to that extent a social reformer. 

Whether there is such a thing as mere individualism we 
need not stop to inquire. Certainly Jesus did not forget that 
human beings must exist in society. Not only were the 
duties he enjoined social duties; the message he preached 
had in itself organising power. The comradeship to which 
he invited men was a bond of union. His disciples were 
brothers, children of one Father, a family made a unit by 
love. While he lived they felt that he was the bond that 
held them together. The onlooker might have expected 
their society to fall to pieces after he was taken from them. 
But the contrary took place. His legacy was the work in 
which they had engaged with him, and in carrying on that 
work they felt more than ever united with him. Almost 
without set purpose they found themselves organised in a 
society of which he was still the head. Its vitality was shown 
by the attraction it exerted on those outside the circle of 
early hearers of Jesus. The most important of these was 
undoubtedly the Apostle Paul. 

Whether Paul was the second founder of Christianity, or 
whether he even deflected it from the path in which it had 
been moving, it is not our purpose to inquire. What interests 
us is that, being a man of scholarly training, he was able to 
give clear expression to the experience which the early 
disciples had felt rather than described. He was enabled -to 
do this not only because of his mental training, but because 
of the intensity of his experience. At first, as we know, he 


rejected the new teaching. But, through a crisis which we | 
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can describe only by the word “ violent,” he came to adopt the 
faith which he had persecuted. And in essence this faith 
was the faith of the early disciples—comradeship with Jesus 
and partnership in his work. ‘“ What wilt thou have me do?” 
was the cry with which he surrendered to his new-found Lord. 
But, having adopted this work, his active mind sought to give 
rational expression to his experience. His formulation 
has been fundamental to Christian theology down to the 
present day. 

However, we are not now dealing with theology, but 
with religion. ‘To the religious mind the question of questions 
is: Has God come into this human life of ours? The early 
disciples had already found the answer in Jesus. To them 
he was the Messiah, the Son of God especially anointed for 
his work. Paul adopted this answer, but carried it further. 
In his experience, faith in Jesus had given him peace of mind 
because it had shown him his God not as the stern Judge but 
as the loving Father. His formulation of this experience was 
in the words: “In Christ God was reconciling the world to 
Himself.” ‘That this gave a cosmic significance to the work 
of Christ such as the early disciples had not conceived, must 
be evident. But a fuller formulation of the Christian faith 
was to come later. It was given by a disciple who probably 
had not seen Jesus in the flesh. His advantage was that he 
had been trained in Greek philosophy and could formulate the 
faith in terms which appealed to the Gentile Christians, now 
becoming the most important element in the Christian com- 
munity. Greek thinkers had already distinguished between 
the essential Deity who is beyond our comprehension, and 


| the Logos, the Deity coming out of his isolation to enter 
} into relation with the world which we know. Adopting this 


distinction, our Evangelist is very bold and says: “The Logos 
became flesh and tarried among us, and we have seen his 
glory, full of grace and truth.” 

The idea of an incarnation was not new. What was new 
in this declaration was the description of the divine glory. 


| Most men would say that if a god took on human nature 


he would be distinguished by superhuman power, or by celestial 
majesty, or by omniscient wisdom, or by all three. Not so 
our author. ‘lo him the divine attributes are grace and truth. 
Let us take the terms in their natural sense. What this 
author means is that the divinity of Jesus is seen in his 


| graciousness, his charm, his love for men. This is one side 
4 ; 


of his character. The other is truth, not veracity merely, but 
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when this involved the suffering and the shame of the cross. 
The purpose of the incarnation is not simply the display of 
these qualities, but it is their communication. “ Of his fulness 
all we have received, and one grace after another.” In Paul’s 
language, God is reconciling the world to Himself by com- 
municating His own love to men through Jesus. The com- 
radeship with Jesus which unites all his disciples flows out 
from his person, because there is a divine contagion in his 
grace and truth which brings men into fellowship with God. 

We have reached the definition of Christianity that we 
were seeking. Our religion is comradeship with Jesus, partner- 
ship in his work, motived by such love as he showed, and 
pursued with a fidelity to conscience which will not be deterred 
by any obstacle. This is the common element in all three 
types of Christianity—that of the early disciples, that of Paul, 
and that of John. In essence it agrees with the statement 
on which Dr Bell says clergymen of many denominations 
agreed as the statement of the Christian faith. But is it 
conceivable that this religion, if fairly and simply presented, 
should fail to arouse the interest of young men “pathetically 
anxious for spiritual leadership”? Yet these clergymen con- 
fess that they have failed to arouse interest in organised 
religion. We begin to suspect that the failure lies somewhere 
in the organisation. That there must be organisation, we have 
seen. ‘The Church is the community of those who share the 
spirit of Jesus, and their association together has as its aim 
to foster his spirit in its members, to enlighten them as to 
what that spirit requires in the way of service to humanity, 
and to invite others to join in that work. Like other organisa- 
tions, it works through chosen men, its ministers ; and if these 
ministers are to be criticised, this is the standard by which 
they should be judged. The work of the minister of the 
Gospel is to make effective the divine contagion which com- 
municates the grace of Christ. He is to induce the Real 
Presence, not in the elements on the altar, but in the hearts 
of men. His success or failure in this is his: only success or 
failure. All his activities and all the activities of the Church 
he serves are legitimate so far as they contribute to this end. 
Public worship, exposition of the Scriptures, preaching, prayer- 
meetings, young people’s societies, sacraments, are means to 
bring men, women, and children into comradeship with Jesus, 
and to induce them to take part in his work. 

Now, the trouble with an organisation is that it either 
thinks of its own existence as an end in itself, or it confuses 
means and ends. In a political party the stalwart despises the 
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mugwump because he will not stand by the machine through 
thick and thin, but inquires whether the machine is doing the 
work for which it was constructed. Anyone familiar with the 
history of the various religious communions in this country 
will have no difficulty in recognising the same phenomenon. 
Half a dozen small churches in a community which would be 
efficiently served by one or two are kept alive, or at least are 
kept from dying, by the determination in each one to “stand 
by our principles,” and these principles are in reality those 
which Thomas Aquinas, or Martin Luther, or John Calvin, or 
William Laud formulated in language strange to the people 
of to-day. 

To test this, let one of the young men who Dr Bell met in 
his camp make an experiment. Let him go to the clergymen 
who have agreed on the simple expression of the Christian 
faith given by Dr Bell. Let him approach the Roman 
Catholic and say: “I find in Jesus the revelation of God 
which I need to help me in right living; I desire to be in 
comradeship with him and to take part in his work; let me 
join your people in their service of him!” Doubtless the 
heart of the friendly clergyman will rejoice at such a confession. 
But he will say: ‘“‘ What you have experienced is good as far as 
it goes. But our Church holds that all righteousness begins, 
grows, and, if lost, is restored, by the sacraments, and she has 
the proof that valid sacraments are administered by her priests 
alone. What you have to do is to submit to the discipline of 
the Church, believe all that she declares to be of faith, come 
to confession, and receive absolution as the Church directs.” 
If this seems to the young man more than he is prepared to 


, do, he may turn to the Anglican. His welcome will be equally 
} cordial; but the inquirer will be instructed that he must affirm 


certain things about the historic Jesus, things on which he 
may not have attained certainty, and will be informed that the 
Church holds to the three orders of the ministry and does not 
recognise as true Churches of Jesus Christ any organisations 
that have not these three orders and the Apostolic Succession. 
The Presbyterian minister will be as friendly as the others; in 
fact, it is almost pathetic to see the eagerness of all ministers 


| to get into touch with young men. But this one, again, will 


advise the young man to study the historic faith for which the 
Church stands—in this case the faith of the Reformed Churches, 
including the fall of man in Adam, the consequent inability of 
the human will, and the salvation of an elect number chosen 
by divine decree so definitely that it cannot be increased or 
diminished. ‘The Baptist minister, in his turn, will find it his 
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duty to expound the true meaning of the Greek word Baptizo, 
and to point out the fundamental duty implied by the word 
thus interpreted. 

Why’ should I go on? Everyone knows that similar 
responses would be given by ministers of other denominations. 
Perhaps the particular clergymen with whom Dr Bell was 
associated will rise up in some indignation and say that they 
do not treat inquirers in this way. But if they are faithful to 
the obligations they have taken in the several communions to 
which they belong, they ought to give the responses I have 
supposed. For the principles for which 1 have made them 
answer are the officially declared principles of those com- 
munions. Even if the individual clergyman lays little impor- 
tance upon them, it ought to be plain that a conscientious 
young man, before taking so important a step as joining the 
Church, would want to have a clear idea of the constitution 
and laws of the society with which he identifies himself. But 
these documents have really overlaid the original purpose for 
which the Church exists with extraneous matters. Historically 
the case is easily accounted for. It was thought necessary to 
guard the original faith from perversion. As monuments of 
what Christians have thought in times past, Confessions and 
Articles of Faith are still important. But they ought not to 
stand in the way of any man who wants to take part in the 
work of Jesus. 

The sentence from which we started our discussion affirms 
that the young man of to-day has little interest or enthusiasm 
for organised religion, and we now begin to see why this is so. 
Organised religion suffers from accretion of dogma. ‘The 
formulas which have resulted from past controversies cling to 
it and hamper its activities. For it must be evident that 
essential Christianity expresses itself in’ activity. Love to 
one’s fellow leads one to seek him out and communicate of 
one’s best. Steadfastness in following one’s ideal means 
battling to subdue the lusts of the flesh and to resist the temp- 
tations which the world presents in such abundance. So far 
as the Church brings other objects before its members, it suffers 
from defect as well as by excess. And that it does so suffer 
must be plain to anyone who studies the social movements of 
our own time. For these movements show that the organising 
power of religion is manifesting itself outside the Churches. 
It is sometimes said that there is more religion outside the 
Churches than within them, but this seems to be an exaggera- 
tion. The men active outside the Churches are, many of them, 
faithful members of the Churches. But that they do not find 
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scope for their religious impulses in the Churches is evident 
from the number of other organisations in which they enrol 
themselves. We need only name the Christian Associations. 
the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the Charity Organisation 
Society, Social Settlements. All these are evidences of the 
vitality of the religious principle we have defined. Although 
some of them decline to use the name of Jesus, they are in fact 
working out the grace and truth which has its fullest expression 
inhim. It is here that the interest and enthusiasm of young 
men and young women are enlisted. And by as much as 
these organisations flourish, while the Churches complain that 
they cannot attract the masses, they attest the lethargy of the 
Churches, or prove that the Churches are laying stress on what 
people of this age regard as unessential. ‘The conclusion that 
we must draw as to the future of the Churches is plain. What 
can be done, this paper does not attempt to discuss. It is a 
diagnosis, not a prescription. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


New York. 








PRIMITIVE ART AND MAGIC. 


Tue Rev. H. J. D. ASTLEY, M.A., Litt.D., 
Rector of East Rudham, Norfolk. — 


Tue expression “ Primitive Art” might be made to include 
all that primitive man ever made, whether in the past or in 
the present, his weapons, his tools, his utensils and suchlike, 
whether ornamented or not, whatever he has manufactured 
beyond the simple raw materials put in his way by Nature. 
It would include the roughly fashioned flint of the Mousterian 
cave-dweller as well as the beautiful leaf-blades of Solutré 
and the incised and ornamented bones of La Madeleine. But 
it is of none of these that | wish to treat here. except, per- 
haps, incidentally of the ornamental work of La Madeleine; 
by primitive art, in this article, | mean more particularly the 
pictographic art of primitive man as we find it displayed in 
Paleolithic caves, or in prehistoric Egypt, or in the Mycenean 
wall-paintings of Crete and the mainland of Greece ; or, later 
on, speaking chronologically, in Neolithic times in the North, 
in such examples as those on the Kivik Rock, in Sweden, and, 
among modern primitive races, the drawings of the Esquimaux 
in the far North and of the Bushmen in South Africa, or the 
natives of Australia, more especially among the Arunta in the 
central region; and, from a comparison of the present-day 
examples with those of the past, we shall demonstrate, as far 
as it is possible to do so, that it is primitive magic that lies at 
the root of all such art, and. that for the most practical of 
purposes—the well-being of the community through the 
increase and preservation of the food-supply. This may seem 
a very prosaic reason to assign for what are in many cases 
really beautiful works of art, but it lies in the nature and 
constitution of primitive man. 


There are few to-day, I take it, even among those who are 
544 
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not professed students of prehistorics, who are not familiar 
with the wonderful examples of Aurignacian art which the 
discoveries of later years have brought to light in the caves of 
Southern France and Northern Spain; those who have no 


} opportunity of seeing the originals may obtain the best idea of 


them from the illustrations in Professor Obermaier’s book, 
Der Mensch der Vorzeit, which gives some in facsimile of the 
original colouring, and in Professor Hoernes’ Der Diluviale 
Mensch in Europa, and Professor Buttel- Reepens’ Der Urmensch 
vor und wihrend der Eiszeit in Europa; English books that I 
have seen, such as the British Museum Catalogue of the Stone 
Age, or I.aing’s Human Origins, only illustrate some of the 
Magdalenian specimens. 

These Aurignacian drawings, which are probably of an 
antiquity of some thirty thousand years or more, are admitted 
on all hands to be the most lifelike and artistic of any to be 
found in primitive art; we have only to look at the bisons 
(thirty in number) on the wall of the cave of Altamira, the 


' mammoths (fourteen) and horses in the caves of Marsoulas and 


Combarelles, the dancing women in the cave of Cogul, to be 
at once struck by the marvellous outburst of artistic ability 
which is apparent. In an article published in this Journal in 
January 1918, I described many of these, and referred to the 
Presidential address delivered by Sir Arthur Evans before the 
British Association at Newcastle in 1916, in which he enlarged 
fully upon the subject; it is therefore unnecessary for the 
description to be repeated here: but, as Sir C. Hercules Read 
pointed out in his Presidential address before the Royal 
Anthropological Institute in 1918, it is evident that such a 


| glorious outburst of art predicates a long period of effort, and 
} learning, and attempting before the power to execute such 
} masterpieces was attained. Shall we ever discover any of these 
} earlier efforts of the great Cro-Magnon race? It is possible, and 


to be hoped, that we shall. 

In the Magdalenian period, which carries us on to that of 
Mas d’Azil and to the verge of the Neolithic, the art of fresco- 
drawing would appear to have been abandoned, but lifelike 
figures of the mammoth, reindeer, horses, cattle, men and 
women and other objects are depicted, or rather incised, on 
Mammoth-ivory and bone, and, as Sir C. Hercules Read 
pointed out, the animals would appear to have been studied 
by the primitive artist in a state of rest as well as in one of 
activity ; beside the bounding and crouching bisons and the 
galloping horses and reindeer we have the reindeer standing 
quietly drinking by the side of the pool, and the cow at 
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Bruniquel waiting to be milked; as Mr Pocock affirms, “the 
age of domestication has begun.” ? 

In the primitive art of Egypt prior to the commencement 
of the regal period under Menes, and onward through the 
earlier dynasties, so graphically described by M. Capart in his 
book Primitive Art in Egypt, we find the same freedom and 
breadth, the same naturalness, the same consummate skill in 
depicting the creatures by which the artist was encompassed 
in his daily life. What can exceed, for example, the perfec- 
tion of the drawing of the geese of Meidum from one of the 
mastabas at Sakkhara, now to be seen in the museum at Cairo? 

It is only as time goes on under succeeding dynasties that 
the art of Egypt becomes conventionalised into the type which 
remained unchanged to the end of Egyptian history; and 
though the monotony of the frescoes on Egyptian temples 
becomes wearisome, the beauty of the designs and the colour- 
ing in the mastabas of the nobles and, above all, in the tombs 
of the kings in the Theban hills, cannot be denied. . 

When we turn to the art of the Mycenean Age in Greece, 
delved from the ruins of Mycene and Tyryns and Troy by 
the patient, though somewhat unscientific, labours of Dr 
Schliemann, and to that of Crete, the discovery of which we 
owe to the wholly scientific exploration of Sir A. Evans at 
Knossos, and to the Italians at Paleocastro and elsewhere, we 
find, along with a great deal of geometric and spiral decoration, 
frescoes depicting great bulls in act to charge, and athletic 
youths and maidens engaged in dancing, leaping, running, and 
other exercises, all of them drawn and coloured in the most 
free and natural and unconventional style—one that differs as 
much from the later style of classical Greece as the art of the 
Cave-men and of primitive Egypt differs from the later 
conventionalised art of that country. 

In Neolithic times and among the Neolithic peoples art 
degenerated sadly, and required to be slowly recaptured ; it 
has been well described as exhibiting the earlier efforts of 
children more than anything else, and whatever may be true 
as to a hiatus between the Paleolithic and Neolithic periods, 
it goes to show, at least, that there was no communication 
between the Cave-men and their later successors. Taking as 
our illustration of Neolithic art the drawings on the Kivik 
monument in Sweden*—later, no doubt, in time though 
earlier in age than the Bronze Age art of the Myceneans—we 
are struck by the truth of the above description. On the 


' Quoted by Sir C, Hercules Read, J.R.A.L,, vol. xlviii. p. 13. 
* Hoernes, Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa, 377-9. 
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surface of the rock we find depicted there: on one panel, two 
axes, a dagger, two lance-heads, and below, a boat, or more 
probably a sledge—the axes remind us of the double axe in 
the Mycenean cult; on a second panel there are two horses 
following each other above, and two facing one another below, 
a chevron ornament enclosed in lines; on a third panel there 
are two circles, which may be meant for the sun and moon, 
with crosses, between two bands of zigzag ornament; on a 
fourth and fifth panel there are figures of men and women, a 
two-horsed chariot, and what may be bears; and on the sixth 
panel two more circles with crosses, and above, two crescent 
moons with horns. The art is childish, but it falls into line. 

Among primitive peoples of the present day we will only 
specify what has already been mentioned, the art of the 
Esquimaux, of the Bushmen of South Africa, and of the 
Central Australian tribes. 

The Esquimaux, a people of the Reindeer period to-day, 
as is well known, execute beautiful little pictures on whale and 
narwhal ivory, representing hunting and fishing scenes, in a 
most graphic and lifelike style; some North American Indians 
are equally clever in executing drawings of a remarkably life- 
like character depicting the animals in the midst of which 
they live—the bison, the beaver, the squirrel, the tortoise, the 
frog, engraved on trees or rocks ; the drawings of the Bushmen 
depicting ostriches, antelope, elephants, rhinoceros, the gnu, 
and others electrified the scientific world not so many years 
ago—indeed, a drawing of a herd of ostriches executed in 
black and white and greyish blue is worthy to be compared 
with the geese of Meidum for perfection of workmanship ; 
on the other hand, the human figures, for example, a man 
and woman facing one another, the latter steatopygous,! are 
strangely crude. 

When we go to Australia we find ourselves in face of the 
rudest forms of art; but it is from that strange island- 
continent, so long isolated and cut off from all intercourse 
with the rest of the world, that we gain our clue, and find 
light thrown upon all this widespread diffusion of art and the 
expression of the artistic instinct throughout the ages, and it 
explains why the most exquisite drawings of the Cro-Magnon 

1 Steatopygous.—This is a term applied to describe the curious accumulation 
of fat on the buttocks which seems to have marked the females of the Cro- 
Magnon race, and which is to be seen to-day, in a somewhat modified degree, 
in the Hottentot and Bushmen races, The “doll-images”’ from the cave of 
Brassempouy and others are characterised in this way, and I have seen similar 


figurines in the museum at Valetta, Malta, from an ancient necropolis in that 
island. 
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people in the Aurignacian period were executed in the inner- 
most recesses of inaccessible caverns in a darkness to which 
tho light of day never penetrated. It is our argument that 
the principle which lies at the basis of these Aurignacian and 
Australian drawings is also explanatory of those which were 
executed in the full light of day, and in which the primitive 
artist, like his civilised confrére, could find a real pleasure 
as well. 

In passing, we may note a curious record of the survival 
of the form of art in vogue among the Aurignacian people 
and the modern Australians among a people who had long 
left the savage and even the barbaric stage behind. I refer 
to a striking passage in the book of the Prophet Ezekiel, where 
the prophet describes how he beheld in a vision some of the 
practices of the people who had been left in Jerusalem in the 
early years of the Babylonian Captivity. The passage will be 
found in the eighth chapter of Ezekiel. It runs as follows :— 

“He brought me to the door of the court; and when | 
looked, behold, a hole in the wall. Then said he unto me, 


Son of man, dig-now in the wall: and when I had digged in | 


the wall, behold a door.” He is bidden to enter, whereupon 
he tells us: “I went in and saw; and behold, every form of 
creeping things, and abominable beasts, and all the doll-images 
of the house of Israel, pourtrayed upon the wall round about. 
And there stood before them seventy men of the ancients of 
the house of Israel, and in the midst of them stood Jaazaniah 
the son of Shaphan, with every man his censer in his hand ; 
and a thick cloud of incense went up. ‘Then said he unto me, 
Son of man, hast thou seen what the ancients of the house of 
Israel do in the dark, every man in the chambers of his 
imagery ? for they say, The Lord seeth us not; the Lord 
hath forsaken the land” (Ezek. viii. 7-12). 

These people are doing precisely what the Cave-men pre- 
sumably did, and what the Arunta and other native tribes in 
Australia are doing to-day. Let us examine this more 
closely. 

As we have seen, the artistry of <1l these varied expressions 
of the artistic instinct differs from the most wonderful per- 
fection hardly to be excelled by any modern artist to the most 
crude and child-like poverty in design, and in Egypt 
becomes stereotyped into conventional forms which are not 
devoid of their own beauty; but the contention here put 
forward is that none of the work was done for a purely 
artistic purpose, or, as it were, to satisfy man’s esthetic sense. 
Primitive man is nothing if not practical ; and, judging by 
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his environment and the necessities of his existence, and 
taking the hint we derive from Australia, we may discover 
without difficulty the practical end he had in view. 

Here some objector may say, It is all very well: we know 
what you are driving at, and you are only wearing thin a 
thrice-told tale; it is agreed that it was religion that led to 
all this development of art. Thus Professor Solomon Reinach 
discusses what he describes as “the masterpiece of this phase 
of art”—that is, the quaternary phase, the art of the Cave-men. 
It consists of a group of reindeer engraved on an antler from 
the cave of Lorthet in the Pyrenees; the animals are shown 
“galloping in attitudes first revealed to us in modern times 
by instantaneous photography,” “unknown to all artists in 
intermediate ages”; the spaces between and under the rein- 
deer are occupied by a couple of salmon, and above the last 
reindeer are two pointed lozenges. Discussing this, the Pro- 
fessor says: “This association of the great river-fish with the 
reindeer is doubtless due to some religious idea” ; and again: 
“The study of the birth of religion is interwoven with that of 
the origin of art; born simultaneously, art ai:d religion were 
closely connected for long ages; their affinity is still evident 
enough to the thinking mind.” The latter statement is 
obviously true; it is the words “born simultaneously ” that 
I criticise. As I take it, art was born long antecedently to, 
and for long continued independently of, what can in any 
proper sense be called religion. Professor Reinach is nearer 
the mark when he says, further on in the same passage: 
“Civilised man makes hyperbolic use of the expression ‘the 


| magic of art’; the primitives actually believed in it.”! 


Again, Mr M‘Culloch, writing in The Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics on primitive art, follows Professor 
Reinach in holding that the art of quaternary man had a 
“religio-magical character.” Here I would delete, for the 
period spoken of, the word “religio” from the epithet. 

It is our contention that the origin of art is to be found 
in magic, pure and simple, and that it is coincident with the 
totemic system as the basis of social arrangements. 

In my opinion Sir J. G. Frazer, however much one may 
disagree with some of his conclusions, has proved to demon- 
stration that magic preceded religion in the time-history and 
psychology of man, and that totemism, in itself is not a 
religion, though it may develop into one. 


1 Reinach, The Story of Art throughout the Ages, 5, 6. 
? “Totemism is not a religion.” True; but it develops into one when the 
representation—whether pictograph or sculptured figure (doll, not yet idol)— 
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Religion, as he says, implies the existence of superior forces 
or powers, who may be propitiated and bent to the will of 
the worshippers by prayers and offerings. But as we look 
at primitive art and take our hint from Australia, we see 
that there is nothing of this kind in it. Messrs Spencer and 
Gillen distinctly say: “The performance of the ceremonies 
is not associated in the native mind with the idea of appealing 
to the existence of any supernatural being.” ? 

Primitive art, whether in its rudest or its most finished 
expression, in the past or in the present, finds its explanation 
in sympathetic magic, which, as Sir J. G. Frazer says, is 
“the science of primitive man”; like science, it is founded 
on a belief in the orderliness of Nature, and the conviction 
that like causes will always produce like effects, so that the 
performance of the proper ceremony and the use of the 
correct spell or charm will inevitably be attended by the 
desired results. It was only after long ages and many failures 
that man discovered his impotence; and religion arose on the 
bankruptcy of magic.? 

But what was it that the magic of the pictures—whether 
in the darkness of secluded caves, as among the Aurignacians 
and the Arunta, or on rock-surfaces or on trees, as on “the 
Kivik monument, or among the Bushmen or the North 
American Indians, or engraved on bone and ivory, as among 
the Magdalenians or the Esquimaux—was intended to pro- 
duce? Primarily, the well-being of the tribe through the 
increase and stabilisation of the food-supply and the multi- 
plication of the totem species.’ 

Come with me to Australia, and I will show you there 
the natives engaged in their Intichiwma ceremonies in the 


comes to be personified, or viewed as the abode of a spirit. Worship then 
easily follows. The object has become a fetish. Thus the progress is from 
totemism, with its concomitant magical ceremonies, through fetishism to 
idolatry. See the whole subject discussed in Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 
vol. iv. pp. 4, 5, 27, 101 seq. 

1 Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 170. 

2 Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd ed., part i. “The Magic Art,’’ vol. i. 
220-243. 

3 It must, of course, be understood that a totem clan is not permitted to 
eat of its own totem, except under special and exceptional circumstances. 
Consequently the ceremonies engaged in for the multiplication of the totem 
species are primarily for the benefit of neighbours whose totem it is not. 
As Sir J. G. Frazer says: ‘One at least of the functions of a totem clan is to 
provide a plentiful supply of its own totem animal or plant to be used as food 
by the other members of the tribe.” Thus we have among these primitive 
people one of the highest examples of altruism the world affords! (Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, vol. i. pp. 109 seg. Spencer and Gillen, op. cit., p. 207; 
but note: “It seems not to have been always so,” ibid., p. 208.) 
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Ertnatulunga, or secret and sacred recesses in the hills, where 
are the sacred paintings, and where are stored the churinga, 
that is, the sacred stones or pieces of wood engraved with 
the symbols of the totem tribes, in which the soul of each 
individual member is kept safe; and we can picture to our- 
selves the men of the Stone Age in the caves of France and 
Spain indulging in precisely similar corroborees and orgiastic 
dances and ceremonies for a similar purpose twenty or thirty 
thousand years ago. The same thing holds true of the men 
who fashioned the Kivik monument, or executed the pre- 
historic work of Egypt, or the fine drawings on Mycenean 
palaces and temples; though, in this latter case, religion is 
already taking her place. As is well known, in the historic 
period in Egypt magic and religion are inextricably blended, 
as we find them in some forms of Christianity to-day. That 
the differentiation is a true one may be seen by a reference 
once more to the passage previously cited from Ezekiel. 
Against the practices carried on in such “secret chambers” 
the Deuteronomist had thundered his prohibition: “Lest ye 
corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven image... the 
likeness of any beast that is on the earth, the likeness of any 
winged fowl that flieth in the air, the likeness of any thing 
that creepeth on the ground, the likeness of any fish that is 
in the waters beneath the earth” (Deut. iv. 14-19). This was 
about the year 620 B.c., the time of the great reformation 
carried through under King Josiah. There is nothing said 
here, it will be observed, about worship of the figures dis- 
played ; it is magical practices that are clearly envisaged by 
the prohibition. On the other hand, when the comments on 
the “Ten Words” were issued as a part of the priestly code, 
the prohibition in that on the second commandment is 
directed against idolatry fully developed: “Thou shalt not 
bow down to them nor worship them.” 

Magic and totemism, which still survived in the lower 
strata of society—as magic does still among the lower strata 
of our own people !—have given place to religion. 


1 How strong the belief in’ magic still is among the lower strata of our 
own population may be seen from the following example, which dtcurred quite 
recently not a hundred miles from where I am writing. A woman had been 
suffering for a long time from a large tumour in the right side of her neck and 
face, and always steadily refused to allow any operation to be performed. An 
aged man died, and she was persuaded by her neighbours and her own super- 
stitious hopes and fears to allow the tumour to be stroked by one of the dead 
man's hands, in the full expectation of its disappearance ; the idea, of course, 
being that as the body decays in the grave so the tumour will gradually 
vanish pari passu. She is now anxiously expecting this to take place! In 
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Thus, just as religion gave a marvellous stimulus to art 
in the Athens of Pericles, after the strain of the Persian wars 
had been relaxed, and to Christendom in the Middle Ages 
when the world had begun to settle down once more after 
the cataclysm of the Gothic invasions, so magic, with a more 
practical aim in view, gave a similar stimulus, under the strain 
of the daily struggle for existence, to the nascent artistic 
instinct which is an inseparable factor in the complex nature 
of man. 

And let us not forget that totemism and magic are also 
inseparably combined. The origin of totemism has been 
variously explained, but the one thing certain is that in some 
subtle way primitive man felt himself to be akin to the 
creatures among whom his lot was cast, and the question as 
to which of them any particular tribe or clan should take as 
their totem depended largely upon circumstances and _ the 
abundance of the species in the locality ; but once the relation- 
ship was established it became an undying one. | 

Thus, in Australia, in the kangaroo totem, it is immaterial 
whether one speaks of men-kangaroos or of kangaroo-men; 
both are one. Formerly, as I have said elsewhere, I was 
inclined to think of totemism as having its origin in, and 
being characteristic of, the Neolithic Age, or of people in what 
may be designated the Neolithic stage of culture. A study of 
the art of the Cave-men leads me now, with Sir C. Hercules 
Read, to believe that the origins of totemism are to be sought 
as far back as the Aurignacian period. ‘Take that very picture 
which Professor Reinach describes as “the masterpiece of 
Paleolithic art,” though I would rather reserve that term for 
the paintings in the caves of Altamira, Alpera, Cogul, and 
others, and it is probably later than these, keing Magdalenian 
rather than Aurignacian. In that drawing ..e reindeer and 
the salmon are probably the totems of two contiguous tribes 
who lived by fishing and hunting, which the appropriate magic 
spells, combined with the representation, would cause to 
increase and flourish ; and further, there are the two lozenge- 
shaped figures with the dot in the middle, which are clearly 
totem signs “ understanded ” of those who fashioned them. 

So with the bisons of Altamira, and the horses, the 
mammoth, the rhinoceros, the reindeer, and the rest of the 
creatures so graphically portrayed ; in all probability they are 
the totems of various tribes; certainly it is the increase and 
his discussion of “The homeopathic magic of the dead” (The Golden Bough, 


3rd ed., part i. “The Magic Art,” vol. i. pp. 147-150), Sir J. G. Frazer does 
not refer to this use of the dead hand. 
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the successful hunting of them that is intended to be effected 
by sympathetic magic ; and an idea of the ceremonies by which 
this purpose, in conjunction with the drawings, was brought 
about may be made more plain to the eye of our imagination 
not only by a study of the ceremonies performed, and the 
drawings, rude though they be, executed by the Australian 
natives in the Ertnatulunga, but by a study also of the scene 
so realistically described by Ezekiel in his vision of what was 
ing on in the secret chamber of the temple at Jerusalem as 
te as 590 B.c. ! 

For now, in that age of decadence, it was the most primitive 
cults that reappeared ; in the prophet’s picture we have them 
all, and so vivid is it that we can almost see them for our- 
selves; there, as we have seen, on the walls of that sacred 
and secret chamber were portrayed “every form of creeping 
things, and abominable beasts,” that is, beasts reckoned “ un- 
clean” in the lists in the books of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, 
and reckoned so for the very reason that they had been held 
sacred by the old totem clans in primitive times, “and the 
doll-images of the house of Israel,” the very things that call 
to our minds the curious steatopygous images of females 
from the cave of Brassempouy and elsewhere. Before these 
pictures the ancients of Israel were performing sacred rites, 
derived from the old days of totemism, with the idea, in this 
case, that by their magic they could avert the calamities 
impending over them, and restore prosperity to Israel.’ 

It is impossible in the compass of this article to-enlarge on 
the subject as it concerns prehistoric and historic Egypt, 
Mycenean Crete and Greece, the Kivik monument in Sweden, 
and similar examples, but though in many cases religion has 
intruded and become inextricably intertwined, and totemism 

1 Compare the making of an image, clay or wax, or even wood, of the 
person it is desired to injure, in the Highlands of Scotland and among 
primitive peoples in other parts of the world. In the Highlands it is known 


as the Corp Chre or Chreagh, i.e., clay body; this is placed in a running 
stream ; pins inserted in various parts denote the mode of death desired ; and 


| as the water washes it away so the patient will suffer; if the image is of 


wax it is placed in front of a fire to melt; if of wood, it is buried in soil where 
it is likely to undergo slow decay. (See Frazer, op. cit., pp. 55 seq., where 
the subject is fully discussed, and particularly pp. 68, 69.) The image is the 
person, and as it melts or is otherwise destroyed so the person to be affected 
comes to his appointed end. A remarkable instance of the survival of this 
belief occurred not many years ago in Norfolk. A person of influence in his 
village died lingeringly of cancer in the throat. After his death one whom 
was supposed to have wronged, mysteriously remarked: ‘So-and-so did me 
an injury—he is dead now!” She had often, half in jest, spoken of the 
practice referred to, and accordingly was fully believed by many to have made 
4 waxen image and fastened pins in it after the orthodox fashion ! 


Vor. XVITI.—No. 3. 36 
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has faded or altogether passed away, it is still the ideas con- 
nected with sympathetic magic that explain them all. 

The question may be asked: What about the human 
figures which are found in so many of the drawings? We 
find them in the Bushmen and Esquimaux examples, and on 
the Kivik monument, and we find them also on the oldest and 
finest examples of all, that is, in the caves of the Aurignacian 
period. In the cave of Abri Mége, in the Dordogne, there 
are figures of men dressed in skins and with animal heads 
engaged in a dance exactly after the fashion of the Australians 
in their corroborees; in the cave of Cogul we find women 
dancing, and drawn with great spirit; and at Alpera there are 
huntsmen with bows and arrows in various attitudes; other 
examples might be mentioned, but these will suffice. Now 
none of these could possibly be the totems of any tribe, nor 
would it be specially desired to conduce to an increase in their 
numbers! No, but all the same they may be explained on 
precisely the same principle. It is one of the canons of 
sympathetic magic that the image is not merely a symbol, but 
is itself actually the thing portrayed or fashioned. 

Thus in Egyptian tombs the Ushabti, or little figures of 
servants and other dependants of the deceased, are actually 
what they represent, and they are there to serve the Ka, or 
spirit, of the person interred, which is himself. So the hunting 
and fishing Ksquimaux figures are actually performing the 
actions which the designer desires to have carried out: so is 
it with the figures in the caves. Just as by dressing up and 
dancing and by the shooting of arrows and other such exercises 
which formed an integral part in their magical ceremonies 
certain definite results were, or were believed to be, brought 
about, so these men and women, engaged in their perpetual 
exercises and dances on the eternal walls of the caverns bring 
the same effects eternally to pass. It must, of course, be 
borne in mind that in all we have been just saying we have 
been envisaging the subject from the point of view of 
primitive man. 

In this article we have traversed rapidly a very wide field; 
much has been left unsaid; many arguments that would 
have strengthened our position have been perforce omitted, 
but enough has been adduced to lend the highest degree of 
probability, if not absolutely to prove, our thesis: that art 
commenced and for long ages pursued its course as a con- 
comitant of magic, with which totemism as a living element 
was combined, before religion in any proper sense made its 
appearance; it is true of magic, i.e. of sympathetic magic, 
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rather than of religion to say: Born simultaneously, art and 
magic were closely connected for long ages. 

And, as a concomitant of, and part and parcel with magic, 
it is equally true to say that art and totemism, if not exactly 
“born simultaneously,” were closely connected for long ages. 
and are so still. 

Thus Sir J. G. Frazer is justified in saying: ‘While 
totemism has not demonstrably enlarged the material resources 
of its votaries, it seems unquestionably to have done something 
to stir in them asense of art... . If it was not the mother it 
has been the foster-mother of painting and sculpture”; and 
after one of his well-known eloquent outbursts in which “ the 
rude drawings of the natives of Australia” are said to “re- 
ia the germ of that long development which under 

appier skies blossomed out into the works of Michael Angelo, 

Titian, and Turner ’—and in saying this he strengthens our 
argument that there must have been an antecedent “germ ” 
which “ after long ages” blossomed out into the perfection of 
the Aurignacian and Magdalenian drawings and artefacts—he 
concludes, combining magic and totemism in one pregnant 
phrase, “ Thus in Australia, as in many other parts of the 
world, magic may, with some show of reason, be called the 
nursing-mother of art.”* 

In conclusion, I may refer to a recent article in the Press in 
which that great artist, Mr Solomon J. Solomon, suggests 
that art should be constituted a “ key-industry”; that is to 
say, that the young should be more systematically trained 
in the arts, especially in architecture. Thus in free-hand 
drawing, instead of giving a child a spray of honeysuckle to 
draw, as it were, per se, he would have it correlated to actual 
use, and the child shown its position as an ornament in archi- 
tecture. And this co-ordination should be made to run 
through all its education in drawing. In this way a living 
interest would be imparted to what might otherwise appear a 
merely sterile attainment in skill, and a knowledge of the 
evolution of architectural styles and the meaning of ornament 
would follow. Thus our people would learn not only to 
wonder, but to admire, and to know why they admire, and 
certain elect souls would be stimulated to follow and surpass. 

_ Thus might something of “the magic of art” be recaptured 

in the modern world. 

_ Some modern artists have recently stated that the drawings 

in the caves of the Aurignacian period have been “much 

overrated.” In support of what has been said with regard to 
1 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, vol. iv. p. 25, 
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them here I will quote Sir C. Hercules Read, in the address 
already referred to: “As to the artistic perfection of his 
drawings of the fauna of the time (and in my opinion perfection 
is a term that is but little in excess of the truth), I fear that 
words can be of but little avail. A long and sympathetic 
study has led me to believe that it is hard to use any but 
superlative terms in referring to them. But however sympa- 
thetic we moderns may be towards Cave art, the word is weak 
and inadequate when one tries to realise the relation of Cave- 
man to his animal models. This relation was refined and 
intensified by a superhuman understanding of every attitude 
and every detail of the beast to be represented, and such was 
his competence as an artist that he often performed marvels 
in the subtle indication of characteristic features. Our 
ignorance both of the animals and of the conditions under 
which they were drawn is so great that many points of this 
kind must inevitably be lost to us. But enough remain, and 
are recognisable, to prove the statement true, and I seriously 
question whether the most competent artist of our day, if 
provided with only the materials possessed by the Cave-man. 
could surpass, even if he could equal in all ways, the drawings 
of that distant time” (J.R.A.L., vol. xlviii. pp. 13, 14.) 

It has been stated, in opposition to the thesis of this article, 
that many works of primitive art in the past and the present 
may be explained on the principle of a love of beauty for its 
own sake, and that they were executed therefore to gratify the 
zsthetic sense of the artist; we are told, for example, that the 
Easter Islanders, when questioned as to the meaning of the 
wonderful statues and other works of art which they have received 
from their ancestors, reply that they were executed merely to 
give pleasure. This may be nothing but a confession of ignor- 
ance on the part of the modern Islander ; in any case, it would 
only explain those works that have been done in full daylight; 
what about those, and some of them the most perfect, executed 
in the deepest darkness of the caves, or in Egyptian tombs! 
We prefer to take the explanation of sympathetic magic as 
covering the whole series, and in doing this we have the 
psychology, and known constitution and habits, of primitive 


man as our ally. 
H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY. 


East RupHam VicaraGe, Kine’s Lynn. 
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LIQUOR CONTROL AND THE CARLISLE 
EXPERIMENT. 


Tue Rev. Canon H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


WE have come to the parting of the ways. The Liquor 
Bill shortly to be introduced into the House of Commons 
will decide not only whether Great Britain is to be dry or 
free, but whether that dangerous traffic in strong drink shall 
be taken out of the hands of those who work it for private 
profit, who must by that fact and the fact of constant com- 

tition push the sale, or whether it shall be left to the 
sean and distillers to make what fortunes they can out of 
it, under such control as may be possible. 

It is quite clear that public opinion, and this especially in 
Labour circles, is growing in favour of taking the liquor traffic 
out of private hands and putting it in the hands of the State. 
Rightly or wrongly, they believe that it is only by eliminating 
the chance of private gain that the sale will cease to be pushed. 
They see also that so long as the Trade, with its huge army 
of shareholders behind it, can remain a licensed thing in our 
midst there must be always present a political danger. Our 
House of Commons cannot be elected on a ticket that is free 
of the Trade, and will always be in danger of having its power 
of legislation hampered by the brewers’ vote. “If,” said 
Mr J. H. Thomas, the Labour M.P., “ you want to keep the 
drink question free from politics, you can only do it by taking 
the drink traffic out of the hands of private ownership.” 

At the same time, those who press for State Ownership 
or State Control see, or think they see, that local option will 
then have a fair chance of coming to the front; and if the 
Pussyfoots in a given area are numerous and clamant enough, 
there will be the possibility of the Alliance coming at last 
into its own, which its obstinacy has so often put further and 
further into the future. 

567 
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It may be asked, how do we know that the Labour Party 
are in favour of State Purchase and State Control? We know 
it from such a meeting of the trade unions and Labour 
organisations in the Carlisle area as took place early in 
November 1919. The delegates who met that day represented 
15,000 working men, who have been able to see with their 
own eyes the beneficial result of the Carlisle Drink Control 
experiment. They listened to a straight talk from Mr J. H. 
Thomas, M.P., who asked pertinently, “Is there any man 
or woman in the country, no matter how prejudiced they 
were by the action of the Control Board, or how much they 
resented its restrictions, who would dare to suggest that our 
experience of the war would justify the State in letting the 
drink traffic and the public-houses return to the old system ?” 
and they passed unanimously—no not unanimously, for one 
hand out of 201 was held up against it — the following 
resolution :— 


“That this Conference of Trade Unions and Labour 
Organisations in the Carlisle area, convened by the 
Carlisle Trades Council and Labour Party, affirms its 
belief in the public ownership and control of the liquor 
trade, and urges local Labour Parties and Trades Councils 
to press for the extension of the principle of State 
ownership and control to the whole country, subject to 
such modifications in the administration as experience 
may have shown to be necessary.” 


The Prime Minister will at least have Labour behind 
him in any well-conceived plan for State Purchase and State 
Control. He will have all the Churches behind him as well. 

At a meeting held at Downing Street on 26th November, 
a deputation waited on the Prime Minister representing all 
the Churches. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who intro- 
duced it, was careful at the outset to declare that they were 
not present as Prohibitionists, and were not suggesting fanciful 
plans, but rather were there to endorse methods that had 
already been adopted with success. He referred to control 
of the drink traffic by the organisation presided over by 
Lord D’Abernon. He said the deputation was united in its 
wish that the restrictions now in existence should not be 
relaxed. Sir Alfred Pearce then presented a memorial from 
the medical profession, urging the same course, viz. that 
restrictions, proved to be beneficial during the war, should 
not be relaxed when a satisfactory measure had been evolved 
by Parliament. The Bishop of London, who also supported 
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the measure, went so far as to say that if they were 
going to have houses open for 194 hours a day or anything 
like that, they did not deserve to have won the war. The 
Prime Minister felt unable to outline the Bill that was 
shortly to be introduced, but assured the deputation that 
the measure was in sage and sympathetic hands—the hands 
of the Minister of Education, Mr Fisher. Commissions with 
drastic powers of control and the duty of vigilance and report 
would be set up under the Bill, which he hoped would be 
introduced before Christmas. He spoke warmly of the 
Carlisle Liquor Control experiment, and intimated that the 
measure of such control would not be allowed to lapse. 
He referred sympathetically to the dry measures in America, 
but expressed doubts of our country being fit for any such 
prohibition experiment, and concluded by emphasising the 
need of co-operation of all the Churches with the legislature 
in its efforts. The Christian Churches in the land, said he 
when united, are irresistible. 

That they are so united in Carlisle may be gathered from 
the results of a meeting of clergy and ministers of all the 
Churches which took place there last December. These clergy 
and ministers know, and none better can testify to, the temper- 
ance results of the Liquor Control in their city. After a 
long discussion of the matter, they agreed nem. con. upon the 
following resolution :— 


“We, being clergy and ministers of religion in the 
city of Carlisle and the immediate neighbourhood, desire 
to place on record our general approval of the work of 
the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) in the Carlisle 
area: and we earnestly trust that there will be no return 
to the old licensing system. 

« At the same time we suggest that local opinion should 
have more influence on the action of the Board in each 
place; and that for this purpose the Local Advisory 
Committee (or at least a majority of them) should be 
appointed by popularly elected bodies, such as Town 
and County Councils. We hope that future legislation 
concerning the traffic in strong drink will follow the 
lines which have proved so beneficial in the Carlisle area.” 


It is well to point out that the Local Advisory Committee 
at Carlisle has at present a majority of its members appointed 
by such elective bodies as the County Council and the Urban 
Council, that in addition the Magistrates’ bench or the Licens- 
ing Authority is very properly represented on it, and that 
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two or three independent citizens of standing are co-opted on 
to the Committee. Our quarrel is not so much with the 
constituents of the Local Committee as with the small powers 
accorded to them by the Central Board. 

There seems to be no reason why this Local Advisory 
Committee should not elect a local vigilance committee, whose 
duty should be to visit and report on the houses under their 
control, and be the via media for suggestions of improved 
management from time to time. 

Such Advisory Committees ought to remember that we 
are not content with the existing type of public-house, which 
is the outcome of the endeavour of the Trade so to arrange 
their premises as to give the greatest sale of their goods in 
the least possible space. This is a result of the absurd system 
of basing licence duty on the annual value of the premises, 
The public-house of the future must attempt to meet the 
needs of the social life of the place, and minister not only 
to the drinking abilities of the public but to their enjoyment 
linked up with their refreshment. 

Now we are face to face with one or two facts. The fact 
is that prohibition is not practical politics. No matter how 
Mr Leif Jones and his friends may beat the big prohibition 
drum, their policy is discredited. He may belittle the Carlisle 
experiment and may take high moral ground, defaming State 
Purchase, as he did in a letter to the Zimes of November last, 
and say that millions of good citizens, presumably members 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, object to carrying on this 
trade, which they agree with Mr Asquith in thinking a “ trade 
which the State should not touch with the tip of its fingers”; 
but at least he should retall how in 1898 Mr Asquith said, 
“I do not hesitate to say that if politics are to become the 
battlefield of organised and privileged interest—which they 
certainly are in danger of becoming so long as the Trade can 
pull party strings—and if the electors are to be invited to 
subordinate their views on all the larger questions of public 
policy to bring them into harmony with the requirements of 
a particular trade, we are entering upon an era of demoralisa- 
tion in British politics”; and he might remember with advantage 
that Lord Rosebery in the same year said, “If the State does 
not control the liquor traffic, the liquor traffic will control 
the State. I see the danger coming nearer and nearer that, 
owing to the enormous influence wielded directly and in- 
directly by those who are concerned in upholding the liquor 
traffic, we are approaching a condition of things perilously 
near the corruption of our political system.” The late Lord 
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Peel was no visionary, but he declared that “it has come to 
be a struggle between the State and a trade, and the time 
has fully come for the decision of the question who is to 
be master.” 

The Prohibitionists, if State Purchase comes about, will not 
be in worse but in better case. ‘They will have at any rate 
a clear field in the various areas for bringing in prohibition 
by the wish of the people, for local option will probably be 
part of the provisions of the Bill. 

What those of us who are not averse to local option, if a 
substantial majority decide upon it, feel, is that local option is 
one thing and an Act for compulsory dryness is another ; but 
until State Purchase is effected we see no real chance for 
local option on any sufficient scale, and we agree with Mr 
Gladstone, who, writing to Lord Thring in 1894, said, “ For 
many years I have been stronyly of opinion that the principle 
of selling liquor for the public profit only, offered the sole 
chance of escape from the present miserable and almost con- 
temptible predicament, which is a disgrace to the country. 
I am friendly to local option, but it can be no more than a 
partial and occasional remedy.” 

The Prohibitionists will never learn by experience, and if 
we may judge by Mr Leif Jones’ letter to the Times, they are 
still out to wreck any large measure of State Purchase and 
State Control, though it will almost certainly be coupled with 
the chance of Local Option. They refuse to recognise that 
State Purchase would at once withdraw from their power of 
mischief the forces of the great Trusts of the big brewers and 
distillers, and their fabulous profits; and that, if the State 
Control still admitted of abuses, Local Option could bring 
its guns to bear. We can only hope that they and other 
enthusiastic advocates of a dry England will not be able to 
defeat the promised Bill. 

One thing these extremists seem to ignore, is the need of 
speeding up such licensing reform as was forecasted by the Act 
of 1904. That Act has failed by reason of its slowness in 
Operation. Here in Carlisle, at the pre-war rate of reduction 
of licensed houses, it would have taken more than quarter of 
acentury to accomplish what was done in a few months by a 
reduction of unnecessary licences. 

And the slowness of action is easily accounted for. Under 
that Act, licences that were extinguished were compensated 
out of a common fund formed by a yearly levy on existing 
licensed premises. But that levy was made, not on the takings 
of these houses and the amount of liquor sold, but on the 
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annual value of the premises; whilst, on the other hand, the 
actual amount of compensation paid when a licence was ex- 
tinguished, was based upon the takings and the liquor sold. 

Sir Thomas Hughes, who for more than twenty-five years 
was chairman of the Liverpool Licensing Committee, in a 
letter to the Spectator of 22nd November gives us a good 
example of the state of things in that city. A miserable 
house, hardly more than a cottage, which without a licence 
would have let for about 8s. a week, held a licence. The annual 
value was £28, giving a yearly payment of £4 to the com- 
pensation fund. When the Justices decided that the licence 
ought to be cancelled, they found that the average weekly 
takings amounted to £47, which meant that, under the existing 
system of calculation, compensation of £4000 would have to 
be paid, with the result that the licence was allowed to 
continue. 

Mr W. Waters Butler, the head of a large Birmingham 
brewery, who is also a member of the Liquor Control Board, 
supports State Purchase, and his words, seeing that he is 
chairman of a company that owns 1400 licensed houses, are 
worth weighing. In an interview reported in the Westminster 
Gazette, dated 15th October 1919, this is what he says :— 


“For a number of years I have been chairman of the 
Birmingham Property Association, which was formed to 
represent the Trade in negotiating reductions of licences, 
transfers, improvements, and so on, with the Licensing 
Bench of that city. I do not know a better set of 
brewers, more open to reason in the matter of the well- 
being of the community, or more willing to act together, 
than these Birmingham men. Yet we soon found our- 
selves up against the difficulty of the small owner. Asa 
rule, the small brewer owns the lowest type of licensed 
house. But if the Justices withdraw the licence from one 
of his nine houses on the ground that it is redundant, in 
all probability they will make his whole business unprofit- 
able. ‘They might as well take away the whole nine as 
the one, as far as he is concerned. This fact is a con- 
tinual stumbling-block in the way of the reduction of 
licences. 

“ Again, supposing you have two public-houses in 4 
street, one with good premises and management, the other 
of a lower class altogether. In nine cases out of ten the 
former will belong to a large company, the-latter to 3 
small firm or to an individual owner. When the case 
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for reduction comes up, the Justices, inspired by senti- 
mental reasons, will say, ‘The large company will not 
feel it,’ and take away the licence of the better house 
—which is quite contrary to the public interest. 

“In the matter of improving the premises, we are met 
with the same trouble. The small man cannot afford to 
expend the money. And the Justices will refuse consent 
to the large firm’s application on the ground that it will 
ruin the other’s business. 

“It is notorious that the difficulties of management are 
intensified in the small house. The owners or managers 
of these places cannot afford to offend a customer by 
strict adherence to the spirit of the licensing laws. So 
all kinds of abuses and evasions of the law creep in, which 
would not for a moment be sanctioned in the houses owned 
by large firms. Yet under the present system it is mainly 
these houses which receive the most consideration from 
the Licensing Bench. 3 

“ The pretension that the Trade can put all these matters 
right is sheer nonsense. With the utmost goodwill in the 
world they are powerless to do so, so long as the com- 
petitive element remains, and that means so long as the 
trade rests in private hands. Competition compels me 
to brew and sell a stronger liquor than I would like to 
produce. Competition compels publicans to wink at 
practices they acutely dislike. 

« All these matters could be rapidly reformed if the 
State purchased the Trade —lock, stock, and _ barrel. 
Uniformity of management, economy of production, 
ruthless cutting down of licences to the actual needs 
of the community, the elimination of bad liquor, and 
immense saving in transport, as well as the general pro- 
vision of amenities and the rigid insistence on regulations 
for the prevention of excessive drinking—these are the 
benefits which State Purchase would confer upon the 
community. 

“ With rare exceptions, the Trade does not really want 
to return to the pre-war position. Large profits have 
undoubtedly been made during the war, but the future 
is full of uncertainty. ‘Taxation is not likely to be 
reduced. Improvements requiring a heavy outlay are 
demanded by the public: if, as 1 believe, the Trade is 
unable to reach the new standard of public taste, the 
consequent outcry will add heavily to the forces in favour 
of prohibition. 
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“In view of these and many other considerations | 
might bring forward, I am of opinion that a fair scheme 
of State Purchase would be best for the community and 
best for the trader.” 


This is a good instance of the factors that make against 
reduction of unnecessary licensed houses, but, per contra, 
strongly makes for putting an end to such anomalies, as can 
only be done by State Purchase. 

There is another matter that urges men to push for State 
Purchase. It is the absurd extravagance in advertisements, 
and the overlapping in all areas where the Trade is com- 
petitive. The economies which would be effected in this 
direction are so enormous that an expert who knows what 
has been effected in the Carlisle area by way of stopping 
this waste, assures me that the State, if it purchased the ‘Trade 
and did away with unnecessary houses and needless advertise- 
ments, would easily be able to add a million to the Exchequer 
in the economies effected. 

But one of the prime factors in urging State Purchase is 
that the State will at once come into a business which, while 
it can be controlled, will be a paying concern also. Mr Leif 
Jones gives as his third reason against State Purchase that 
the nation has no money wherewith to buy the liquor trade. 
He puts the possible purchase price at seven hundred millions. 
Lord Sumner’s Committee puts it at about four hundred 
millions, but let that pass. What he has not realised is that 
there will be no need of adding to the burden of the tax- 
payer. For the bulk of the transaction could be in trans- 
ference of bonds. Any cash that had to be supplied from the 
Treasury would probably be recouped at the end of the first 
year’s trading. The owner of brewery shares would have fair 
compensation paid to him, and the State would, if we may 
judge by the Carlisle experiment, come into a going concern 
that is financially sound. 

At Carlisle the management had been able by the end of 
last March to recoup one-third of the first cost, and by the 
end of five years from now it is believed that the whole of 
the original outlay will be repaid, and the nation will stand 
possessed of all the valuable properties that it purchased, free 
from any debt. 

Now, what has the Carlisle experiment done to make those 
who know of its work press upon our legislature not only 
a continuance of its powers, but an extension of them through- 
out the land? This can only be answered by remembering 
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the state of Carlisle as regards the drink traffic in pre-war 
days. 

cle 1914 there were 121 licensed houses in Carlisle, and 
four breweries. Many of the houses were in narrow entries and 
back streets, which rendered police supervision very difficult ; 
and in many the interior accommodation was cut up into 
snugs and tiny rooms which lent themselves to secret drinking. 
Among the licensed premises were six grocers’ shops. 

With regard to the convictions for drunkenness, the 
number for the years 1912 to 1915 inclusive averaged 262, 
or about 49 per 10,000 inhabitants. In contrast with such 
towns as Bolton (16 per 10,000 in 1913), Preston (20), 
Wolverhampton (22), Rochdale (23), York (25), Sheffield (31), 
Carlisle shows up unfavourably. 

In 1915 Carlisle was scheduled as a munitions area, and 
the usual restrictions were imposed in November 1915. 
Amongst the more important of these restrictions were the 
cutting down of the hours of sale of intoxicants to five and 
a half per day; the limitation of off-sales of spirits to the 
midday opening periods on five days in the week, and to 
quantities not less than a reputed quart bottle; no treating, 
no credit, no hawking of liquor, no long pull, compulsory 
dilution of spirits, and the abolition of the bona-fide traveller. 
Sunday closing was also imposed in the part of the area 
situated near the Border, so as to prevent migration for drink- 
ing purposes on that day. 

These restrictions failed to produce the desired result. This 
was accounted for by the fact that there had been a sudden 
influx of navvy labour into the immediate neighbourhood, 
where the Government had commenced to build, in the 
autumn of 1915, an enormous munition factory. This was 
situated at Gretna, some dozen miles away ; and from Sep- 
tember 1915 till June 1916 the number of nawvies steadily 
grew, until by the middle of 1916 it is estimated that there 
were something like eleven thousand navvies lodged at Car- 
lisle. On Saturday afternoons a further two or three thousand 
from the Gretna area came into the town for shopping and 
recreation. As a matter of fact, the convictions went up 
steadily each month after September 1915, thus :—October, 25 ; 
November, 59 ; December, 76 ; January (1916), 51; February, 
78; March, 89; April, 98; May, 114; andJune, 139. After 
that month, although the number of workers remained more 


| or less stationary until the end of the year, the number of 


convictions dropped considerably. 
It was quite clear that more drastic measures would have 
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to be taken, if both the good name and the sobriety of the 
town were to be considered, for the sights and scenes at night, 
and especially on Saturday nights, were often lamentable 
beyond words. In these circumstances, in June 1916 the 
Central Control Board decided to put into operation certain 
wider powers conferred on them by the Liquor Control 
Regulations, and to acquire the whole of the local trade in 
a defined area, consisting of the city of Carlisle and a fringe 
of surrounding country. This work was commenced in July 
1916, and the Board at once put a stop to all grocers’ licences, 
closed two of the four breweries, and suppressed in all fifty 
licences. They did not add to the general restrictions im- 


posed by the Order in November 1915, but the results were | 
visible at once. Thus, while in the first six months of the } 


year the convictions for drunkenness totalled 564, in the last 
six months the total was 389. 

The Board at once went to work to remodel some of the 
houses they decided to keep open, the general principles of 
such remodelling including the doing away with back doors 
and side entrances; the enlarging of the drinking-rooms to 
ensure greater ease of supervision and more adequate light 
and air; arranging for food rooms with adequate kitchen 
equipment at seven selected houses, and rest rooms where 
necessary; and the redecorating with considerable taste of 
both the inside and outside. They also did away with all 
unnecessary liquor advertisements; they arranged the old 
Post Office as a central tavern, at which the general public 
could obtain meals throughout the day ; and at all their houses 
managers were placed in charge at a fixed salary, without any 
interest in the sale of liquor, and these were given a commission 
on the sale of food and non-alcoholic drinks. 

Experience proved that the Carlisle experiment was elastic, 
and met the needs as they arose. It was seen, for example, 
that the harmful custom of drinking neat spirits followed im- 
mediately by beer was a constant cause of drunkenness. This 
practice was at once stopped. It was also noted that young 
people asked for spirits at the bars. A_ regulation was 
therefore passed which made it impossible for anyone 
under eighteen to be supplied with spirits, or with beer 
except at a meal. 

It had been proved that the prohibition of spirits for “ on” 
consumption on Saturdays preceding Christmas Day 1916 
and New Year’s Day 1917 had had a marked effect in re- 
ducing drunkenness, and so in February of 1917 the sale of 
spirits was prohibited on all Saturdays. The result was very 
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remarkable. On the seven Saturdays of 1917 preceding this 
new order, there were 45 arrests for drunkenness; whilst 
on the 45 remaining Saturdays of that year only 24 arrests 
were made (of which seven were on St Patrick’s Day, which 
happened to fall on a Saturday). It is interesting to notice 
that, although these restrictions have now been removed, no 
bad effect has resulted therefrom ; and to the complaints that 
are sometimes heard, that Carlisle is treated differently from 
other parts of England, it should be stated that, except for the 
restriction as to supplying intoxicants to young persons under 


t eighteen, the only restrictions in force now in the Carlisle area 


are those which affect nineteen-twentieths of the people of 
England to-day. 

This elasticity of the experiment at Carlisle is proof of the 
ability, under a system of State Purchase, to apply special 
restrictions to meet special difficulties. Friends of Local 
Option may be much encouraged thereby. 

Not the least important of the temperance measures that 
were introduced at Carlisle was the sale of food at certain of 
the public-houses. At such houses, not only are the customers 


) in the house supplied, but the off-sale of cooked food, hot and 


cold, is carried on, and is taken advantage of to a large extent, 
especially by children whose mothers are away from home at 
the dinner hour. 

The tariffs throughout the houses show that a substantial 
dinner can be obtained for 1s. 6d.; a bowl of soup can be 
obtained for 2d., potato pie for 3d., and a plate of rice 
pudding for 2d. As many as 100 children will obtain their 
supplies from a single food house; and the amount of takings 
from the sale of food alone in seven houses in Carlisle 
amounted in the year 1918 to no less a sum than £16,370. 
Great care is taken in the selection of the food. A lady 
superintendent gives her whole time to the superintendence 
of the food supply at the taverns and hotels. 

Emphasis should be laid on another improvement, namely, 
the provision of a rest room for factory workers at one of the 
houses, and the opening of a central building (unlicensed) for 
hire for meetings of friendly societies and trade unions. 

The accounts, as published in the Carlisle Journai of 
the 24th October 1919, show that the capital involved in this 
area amounted at 31st March 1919 to £853,550, 7s. 9d., while 
the total trading profits were £187,985, 15s. 6d. After pro- 


| Viding for interest on Exchequer and other balances, deprecia- 


tion of leaseholds, and writing off the preliminary expenditures 
incurred during the year, the net surplus accruing to the 
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Exchequer from the area was £98,518, 12s. 5d., which sum 
gives a surplus of nearly 12 per cent. on the average capital 
involved, in addition to the interest already provided for—in 
other words, a full return of 17 per cent. The Journal 
continues :— 


“'The Carlisle accounts show that from the inception 
of the scheme up to the 31st March last the total surplus 
accrued to the Exchequer was £203,911, 9s. 8d., and 
from them it will be seen that, after meeting all ordinary 
recurrent expenditure and depreciation, defraying the 
charges for preliminary expenses and the cost of improve- 
ments not estimated to add to the realisable value of the 
properties, and paying interest on Exchequer issues and un- 
paid purchase monies, upwards of one-third of the average 
capital employed in the undertaking has been repaid.” 


One need not be a prophet to assert that on the basis of 
these figures the whole cost will be paid off within the next 
six years. 

As to the social effect. First of all, the Control Board 
scheme has been an object-lesson in how by a colour scheme 
and artistic lettering an air of distinction can be given to 
the public-houses, which were before often eyesores. It has 
shown that, given opportunities, a man and his wife will both 
come to take their simple meal in a well-lit, cleanly room. 
It has proved that food taken at the time of drinking has 
itself considerable bearing upon temperance. It has shown 
that it can befriend the working folk who live in a public- 
house area, by supplying them with hot food to take to their 
homes at a reasonable price. At its central Gretna tavern 
it has catered for a class of clerks, shop-workers, etc., who 
before had no dining-room on a large scale open to them, 
and in one or two of the other houses it has specially 
accommodated the factory girls for their midday meal. In 
a large number of the public-houses in the country tea-rooms 
have been provided ; but it is, of course, on the question of 
the reduction of drunkenness that the experiment will be 
most widely judged. 

The pre-war average of convictions for drunkenness in the 
city of Carlisle was about 260 per annum. In 1914 they were 
275; in 1915, 277; in 1916, 953; in 1917, 820; in 1918, 80. 
The 1918 figure of 80 convictions was the lowest on record 
for Carlisle, and whilst the convictions for drunkenness have, 
during the year 1919, gone up considerably in other towns, 
the figure for Carlisle remains at the 1918 level. 
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As the Cumberland News of the 15th November 1919 
puts it :— 


“Both socially and financially, the Carlisle ‘ experi- 
ment’ has been fully justified; and there is a growing 
consensus of opinion that the only satisfactory method 
of carrying on a necessary trade which is liable to abuse 
is for the State to become entirely responsible for its 
conduct.” 


It may be well to summarise the results of the Carlisle 
experiment in the words of the writer of a letter to the Times 


/ under date 14th November 1919 :— 


“1. It has effected the suppression of nearly one-half 
of the licences in the city which were in existence in 1915 
—and these the worst of the type. This reform would 
have taken a generation to carry out under the 1904 Act. 

“2. It has installed salaried managers, without any 
interest in the sale of intoxicants, in every licensed house 
owned by the State, and has encouraged the sale of food 
and non-intoxicants by means of a liberal commission to 
the managers on such sales. 

“3. It has abolished all grocers’ licences. 

“4. It has limited the ‘ off’ sales of spirits to less than 
one-fourth of the number of premises in which they 
could be obtained before. 

“5. It has introduced food into public-houses. 

“6. It has done away with all advertisements relating 
to the sale of intoxicants, and has so altered the external 
appearance of licensed premises as to eliminate all 
adventitious aids to the sale of intoxicants. 

“7, It has provided places where rest and refreshment 
can be obtained, without any inducement to buy intoxi- 
cants. It has established tea-rooms in country houses. 

“8. It has reduced the convictions for drunkenness 


as under :—- 
“ In 1914 the convictions were 275 
$9 1917 3° 9° 9° 820 
99 1918 9° 99 99 80 


»» 1919 (10 months) a 


In his report for 1919 to the Annual Licensing Sessions 
on 2nd February 1920, the Chief Constable of Carlisle stated 
that the number of licensed houses now in the city was 69, 
being 50 less than in 1915. He commented upon the fact that 

Vo.. XVIII. —No. 3. 37 
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the convictions for 1919 would have been less but for the habit 
of drinking methylated spirit, which appeared to be on the 
increase, and against which he urged measures should be taken 
by the Legislature. He added :— 


“The number of convictions for drunkenness for the 
past year, in spite of the augmentation of the police force, 
the extended hours of sale, the increased supplies of 
intoxicants, and the return of large numbers of men from : 
the Army (all of whom were in possession of a consider- | Which 
able amount of money from their demobilisation gratuity, J !mper 
and many also in receipt of unemployment donation), has J #8Y b 
again touched a low record at 78, being two below the J contal 
number for 1918. This is a very satisfactory state of J ‘he D 
affairs, especially when it is compared with the figures of J Green 
many of the other towns in the country, where a sub- Trade 
stantial increase in the number of convictions has occurred. Allen 
The orderly condition of the streets shows that these 
figures are a fair index of the sobriety of the city. The Ca 
continuance of sobriety I attribute almost entirely to the 
system under which intoxicants are sold in Carlisle, where 
none of the managers have any interest in the amount of 
liquor sold, and all are given strict instructions not to 
serve customers who appear to have had enough. I am 
unable to account for it in any other way, for while 
Carlisle is unique in its licensing system, it is subject to 
all the causes just mentioned, which, in the country 
generally, have contributed to a very decided increase 
in drunkenness. There can be no question in the minds 
of careful and impartial observers that the direct manage- 
ment of the licensed trade by the Control Board has been 
of great benefit to the city.” 


It may not be out of place here to quote the concluding 
paragraph of Sir Edgar Sanders’ last report (White Paper 
Cmd. 137 of 1919), which is well worth careful study :— 


“Whatever be its fate, the ‘Carlisle experiment’ 
will have left its mark on the social history of this 
country. It is the first piece of constructive licensing 
reform undertaken with the prestige and authority of 
a Government department. It has shown that the liquor 
trade can be carried on, subject to reasonable regulation, 
without detriment to the well-being of the community, 
and without undue interference with the liberty, tastes, 
and preferences of the large mass of the adult population. 
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It has shown that the transfer from private ownership 
to public control can be carried through without undue 
friction and without loss to the National Exchequer. 
Above all, it has offered a new solution of the problem 
of intemperance.” 


Those who wish for further information with regard to 
the “Carlisle experiment” are referred to the exceedingly 
interesting report of the General Manager just mentioned, 
which can be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, at 
Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, or through 
any bookseller, for 9d.; and the two following publications 
contain chapters on the same subject:—Zhe Control of 
the Drink Trade, by the Rev. Henry Carter (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 2nd edition); State Purchase of the Liquor 
Trade, by Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell (George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1s. net). 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


CARLISLE. 





THE CHILD OF GENIUS. 
Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 


“ Long time a child, and still a child, when years 
Had painted manhood on my cheek, was I ; 
For yet I lived like one not born to die, 
A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears,” .. . 


1 wouxp ask the reader to visualise a diminutive middle-aged 
man—standing scarcely over five feet in his shoes, and looking 
older than his fifty years. He is clumsily dressed ; his figure 
is odd and ungainly and his countenance homely, notwith- 
standing that the excessive breadth of the nose is redeemed 
by width of brow and depth of eye. His hair is prematurely 
white, and there is something questionable about him. For 
he is not of the common breed, nor yet what is called dis- 
tinguished ; but, rather, singular. So long as it is in repose, 
his countenance is stern, to the point of appearing “almost 
startling,"—this by admission of the witness who knew him 
best of all. In the conventionally-minded such a figure is 
bound to inspire dislike, in the indifferent curiosity,—sym- 
pathy only in the simple or select, who divine that he has a 
burden of his own to bear, poor soul! Once take him out of 
himself, however, and his native humanity works like a charm. 
And I think you will best accomplish this by setting him 
talking ; for he belongs, as De Quincey did, to the class of 
talkers. Talk is his métier. What a pity—no, what a bless- 
ing it is that this class of talk has never yet been paid for! 
It remains virgin amid prostitution. It is the only manifesta- 
tion of genius out of which a living cannot be made. And, 
as our dwarfish acquaintance talks, his aspect is transformed. 
All that has hitherto been forbidding in his expression 
disappears. His dark eye glows and smoulders as he speaks, 
and the strangeness of his manner yields to, and is fused in, 
the warm genial tide of his discourse. But there is this of 
— irony in his circumstances, that his talk has almost 
always to be addressed to those who cannot possibly under- 


stand, or, say rather, appreciate it. For the most part, his is 
572 
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a voice crying, or declaiming, in a wilderness. We hear, for 
example, of his discoursing of metaphysics to a hind, or pouring 
forth his views on history to farmers storm-stayed in a wayside 
inn. And though he is said to have delighted his hearers, 
something less than encyclopedic knowledge, and command 
of language such as his, might have sufficed for that con- 
summation. The Nemesis of brilliant talk is that so much 
of it must always run to waste. So, talking thus, our little 
friend may he said to have talked his gifts away. For what 
is left of him in books is not, I doubt, his best. He was con- 
scious of this, and this knowledge served to deepen the shadow 
which lay upon his life. 

Suppose these oddly assorted attributes—this dull exterior 
and this dazzling brain—to have aroused a momentary curiosity, 
the reader might be tempted to inquire as to the antecedents 
of this Vagabond Philosopher. He would be answered readily 
enough that the little man lived, as a lodger, with a small 
farmer and his wife; that he was poor, but a mighty scholar, 
and divided his time between writing, desultory study, and 
rambling afield. And then, with the utmost indulgence, the 
cat would be let out of the bag. ‘The good gentleman was 
no man’s enemy but his own. And, in silence, the gesture 
of quaffing would be made. Soh, then! that was the heart 
of this poor rustic Hamlet’s mystery. 

Further inquiry might elicit his story. He was sprung 
from the highest aristocracy of intellect, and his poet father— 
mindful of a miserable boyhood dragged out amid London 
streets—had consigned him early to Lakeland, to be brought 
up and educated. And there, when he was six years old, the 
great Seer of those mountains had cast his horoscope. Strong 
in his own great powers of self-control and sense of duty, the 
diviner had pored with anxious foreboding upon that fragile 
elf, dowered with such tremulous sensibility, whose every 
movement seemed to obey some impulse peculiar to itself. 
What power would be its shield and guide in after life, amid 
the ae shocks of the world; or would restrain an innocent 
impulsiveness from degenerating into license? ‘The prophet, 
optimistic as his nature was, found himself reduced to hoping 
for the best. Might Heaven avert the doom ! 

The child’s early years, spent at Keswick under kind 
prereeiie, were the happiest of his life. For schooldays 

rought to light the singularity which was his portion. 
“Jétais trop différent,” remarked Stendhal, with self- 
pity that was not unjustified. But the grown man may 
make shift to put up with that difference which bears so 
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heavily on a child. Young Hartley Coleridge could not catch 
a ball nor shy one, punt or drive it. Boyish dexterity had in 
fact been omitted from his composition, which, ironically 
enough, had an extra share of impressibility in place of it. 
Hence he took no part in school games—“ never played ” is 
his biographer’s grim phrase. Only at night-time, in the 
dormitory, as the spinner of endless yarns to breathless hearers, 
did he enter into his own. Worst of all, his schoolmates had 
soon made him aware of the oddness of his appearance, and 
this to one so avid of admiration was a source of secret grief. 
But, though debarred from excelling in the palestra, scholastic 
distinction remained open to him. His father—as little like 
other fathers as he himself was like other boys—had drawn up 
a Greek grammar for the tiro’s exclusive use—thus embodying 
a deep affection in a form inapt to please. But young Hartley 
made good use of it, and entered Oxford under promising 
auspices. Of his undergraduate course, however, the most 
memorable experience was deep mortification occasioned by 
his failure to carry off the English Verse prize. Here was 
fresh disillusionment—disillusionment scarcely conceivable per- 
haps by anyother. And whereas most young men would have 
learned from it, it merely wounded him. - In an analysis of 
the character of Hamlet, he was long afterwards to write as 
follows: “They (the Hamlets of life) will generally be found, 
either by a course of study and meditation too remote from 
the art and practice of life, by designs too pure and perfect to 
be executed in earthly materials, or from imperfect glimpses 
of an intuition beyond the defined limits of communicable 
knowledge, to have severed themselves from the common 
society of human feelings and opinions.” . . . This is well 
expressed, nor can there be much doubt that he is here 
interpreting the creation of another poet by a reference to 
his own inner life. Upon the whole, however, his academic 
course was successful, for at the age of twenty-four (1820) he 
won a Fellowship at Oriel. But this was the turning-point of 
his career. He was not cut out for a College don, and it is 
difficult to avoid suspecting that he had his own experience in 
mind when writing as follows of the great Bentley’s notoriously 
unhappy relations with his colleagues: “ Worse than all, he did 
not associate with them, he could not be ‘one of us’ among 
them, and of all crimes which any man can commit against 
common-room, corporation, or coterie, of which he is an enrolled 
member, this is the most grievous.” . . . Be this as it may, 
the voicing of heterodox opinions and the harbouring of a0 
undesirable in his rooms supplied specific grounds for com- 
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laint against Hartley Coleridge. But the head and front ot 
bis offending was more serious than this, being nothing less 
than a charge of intemperance, which led to his being deprived 
of his Fellowship at the end of the probationary year. His 
friends endeavoured to stand by him, but their efforts merely 
served to swell the buzz of tongues aroused by such a scandal. 
So, disastrously, ended young Coleridge’s brief period of 
defiance of constituted authority. And though the expression 
“broken-hearted” is essentially poetical, in the sense that hence- 
forward he was permanently discouraged, permanently disposed 
to rank himself with the defeated in life’s battle, it may be 
applied to him. It is certainly a little unfortunate that Shelley, 
Hartley Coleridge, and, in less degree, Swinburne, should all of 
them have fallen foul of university authority. But no blame 
rests with that authority. For colleges, as the name implies, 
are democratic institutions, and must be conducted for the good 
of the majority even though genius have to pay for it. 

Taking up his abode in London, the deprived Fellow now 
essayed to support himself by literature,—a project which at 
first sight appeared promising, for he composed with ease— 
many of his poems partaking of the nature of improvisation— 
whilst the name he bore, coupled with the fact that he had 
Southey for uncle and Wordsworth and Wilson for friends, 
would facilitate his access to editors. None the less did this 
new attempt prove a failure, to be abandoned as _ hopeless 
after a trial of two years; and this notwithstanding his own 
acknowledgment (Essays, vol. ii. p. 79) that the “ veriest 
bookseller’s drudge makes more, I say not than an honest 
journeyman or day-labourer, but than a man without interest 
can calculate on doing in the Church, Army, or Navy.” The 
temptations of London might be blamed for this fresh dis- 
appointment, were one not aware that, for nearly half the 
ae of his residence there, he lived with those hospitable 
riends of literary men, the Basil Montagus, who might be 
trusted to take good care of him. More plausible, then, is 
the view (which his brother seems to countenance) that he 
was the victim of congenital weakness of will, transmitted to 
him by the great lymphatic dreamer who left “ Christabel,” 
“Kubla Khan,” and “The Three Graves” unfinished. And, 
for one so penalised, the great drawback of the literary life 
is that he is his own taskmaster—free to take up his work, 
or lay it down, as the spirit moves. A career to which this 
objection would not apply was now sought out for him, and 
was found in that ne plus ultra of routine, the life of a school- 
master. Alphonse Daudet has feelingly described the woes 
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of one who teaches school against the grain, and has drawn 
on his own recollections for the details of the picture. But 
whereas Daudet was good-looking and of good address, 
Hartley Coleridge, in addition to all Daudet’s capacity for 
misery, laboured under the initial disadvantage of a grotesque 
appearance, or at least believed he did so. His experience 
of pupils at Oxford had already been unfavourable, and being 
now called upon to spend a thirteen-hours day in the society 
of schoolboys, it is by no means surprising that they got 
upon his nerves by day and haunted his dreams by night. 
He had no skill whatever in maintaining discipline, and has 
himself acknowledged that his days at this time were passed 
in a state “ more nearly related to fear than to anything else.” 
The wonder is that he contrived to endure this purgatory for 
as long as four or five years. It was, however, his last hope 
of earning a living according to the recognised methods of 
ordinary men. For, if we except a few months’ tutoring at 
Sedbergh—where, strange to say, he was happy and got on 
well—and a brief sojourn with a Leeds bookseller for whom 
he did hackwork, his retirement from the Ambleside school 
marks the close of his active career. ‘Twenty years or so of 
life remained to him; but henceforth he lived mainly as the 
birds live, or, in other words, as impulse prompted—a law 
unto himself. Thus was Wordsworth’s prophecy fulfilled. 
And had Hartley only found happiness in freedom from 
conventional restraint, the writer would be the last man to 
quarrel with him for indulging it. But I fear that his was less 
a case of active self-emancipation than of the passive dreeing of 
a weird. He failed fully to realise himself, and, in so failing, 
missed the chief good of life. How far he was himself respon- 
sible for this, how far he was the mere creature of fate, or in- 
heritor of a curse, is a nice, even a fascinating question, which 
can never be finally resolved. Yet I hope to show that, as his 
life was not wholly futile, so neither was it wholly unhappy. 
First, then, as to his literary legacy to posterity. This 
consists of five volumes of verse and prose, of which three 
were published posthumously; and it may be as well to 
acknowledge from the outset that the final impression they 
produce is that of an author who has it in him to do better 
than he has done. A page or passage here or there in his 
prose, a sonnet, line, or lyric in his verse, go to establish that 
conviction. His magnum opus as regards bulk is the un- 
finished Biographia Borealis, or Lives of Northern Worthies, 
which he undertook to execute for the Leeds publisher—a 
piece of literary hackwork from which the generic marks of 
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its kind are happily absent, for the greater part of it is 
written with freedom and spirit, just as though the artificer 
had joyed in his performance, as we may be sure he did. 
But, though an individual and original piece of work, it is 
none the less far from satisfying,—as witness the poverty of 
criticism in the article on Congreve, and the minute details 
in regard to Bentley’s lawsuits, which, though narrated with 
gusto, are out of place in a brief notice of a great man. 
Without insisting too much on the distinction, it may be 
said, then, that these Northern Studies display more of liveli- 
ness than justice, as doubtless also more of reading and 
research than of felicity in portraiture or skill in hitting the 
mark. And as with these papers, so is it, in more or less 
degree, with the shorter pieces which make up the two 
volumes of Essays and Marginalia. In addition to numerous 
animated comments on the Bible, Shakespeare, and the British 
poets generally, these comprise a fair selection of the author’s 
magazine articles, which are of very various merit. ‘The most 
characteristic, such as, for instance, the series headed “ Ignor- 
amus on the Fine Arts,” may be taken as illustrating the 
qualities which gave brilliance to the author’s monologue: 
namely, native wit and facetiousness, together with command 
over wide reading, displaying itself chiefly in illustration and 
allusion. Delightful as these are, however, they are not 
seldom overdone—a fault doubtless fostered in the younger 
writer by the influence of Kit North, his friend and editor, . 
as was also the detestable mannerism of futile phrase-making, 
which would overlay a grain of meaning with half a ton of 
words. In the rapidity of impromptu speech, such faults as 
these may even pass as merits. Print betrays them. And 
the same may be said of a yet graver defect. It is Professor 
Saintsbury, if I remember rightly, who has taken exception 
to the great bulk of De Quincey’s writing as being made up 
mainly of “rigmarole,’—thus implying, as I understand, that 
it lacks a vital and essential principle of development, that its 
progress is dictated by whim or chance as much as by pur- 
fore, and that a large part of it consists, in fact, of writing 
or writing’s sake. Well, precisely the same objection may 


be urged against the prose of Hartley Coleridge, who not 
only responded with feminine readiness to outside influences, 
but was likewise betrayed by his own native facility. To fill 
a sheet with sprightly matter cost him small effort, and so 
long as he accomplished this, neither verbal castigation nor 
the principles of literary construction troubled him. It is 
hot thus that a good style is formed, or good work turned 
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out, and it indicates but too surely a lack of whole-hearted 
devotion to his craft. But spontaneity, though by no means 
the last word in literary composition, is the first essential in 
the art of talking. And hence it becomes intelligible that the 
spoken word of the younger Coleridge should have been so 
much more impressive to his hearers than, for all its brightness 
and animation, is his written word to ourselves. 

It is by virtue of his verse, and mainly of his sonnets, that 
his name is still remembered in literature as distinct from 
literary history. His longest poem—the blank-verse tale of 
“Leonard and Susan ”—has none of the exquisite naturalness 
of similar tales by Tennyson and Wordsworth; whilst of the 
shorter pieces many are simply trivial, exhibiting the character- 
istics of album verses (which not a few of them are), and 
exciting impatience by their presence anywhere but in an 
album. For this, however, the editor rather than the author 
is to blame. Of much deeper and more lasting interest is 
the handful of sonnets which reveal his own personality and 
trace the workings of his mind upon itself. For Hartley 
Coleridge, philosophic student as he was, had given much 
study to his own being, and the results of that study, though 
not wholly free from morbidity, serve to throw an interesting 
and pathetic light on a rare and in some sense representative 
existence. It was Humboldt, I think, who declared it to be 
for the advantage of humanity that the greatest possible variety 
of human types should be produced ; and if this were demon- 
strable in Humboldt’s day, much more so is it, surely, at a 
time when individuality yields daily to collectivism. What, 
then, do the sonnets in question reveal? As I read then, 
mainly a character at war with itself—a self-deprecating and 
self-accusing spirit, whose abnormal sensitiveness leads it, per- 
haps, to exaggerate its own defects and delinquencies. And 
this, as I read the riddle, is the essential Hartley Coleridge. 

If he chose to look for them, there can be no doubt that 
he might easily find causes enough for being unhappy. For 
one thing, he was an ardent admirer of womankind, and yet 
firmly convinced that no woman could care for him as he alone 
wished to be cared for—that is, in his own words, not for his 
sake but for her own. In this, his homely appearance notwith- 
standing, he may well have been mistaken, all the more so if 
there be truth in the aphorism I have heard enunciated, that 
a man loves with his eye, but a woman with her ear. het, 
though intellectually brilliant, sincerely religious and essentially 
amiable, his qualities had done little for him; for despite the 
staunch attachment of Wordsworth and other noble-minded 
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men, he lived in doubtful repute, in some respects not unlike a 
species of pariah. Why was this? His poetical confessions 
lead us to the conclusion that it was partly his own fault, and 
partly due to the “adamantine stress of things,” as expressed 
in the peculiar constitution he had inherited. Bitter, indeed, is 
the self-reproach with which he looks back “on many a 
murdered morn”; bitter the reflection 


“For I have lost the race I never ran.” 


But at once more fatalistic and complacent, or at least resigned, 
is the sonnet (No. XI) in which, after painting his own native 
irresponsibility, he is driven to acknowledge that, after all, a 
nature such as his has consolations of its own,—his “ sweet 
it were for ever so to roam” being, indeed, the less tragic 
counterpart of Leopardi’s famous line, 


“ E il naufragar m’é dolce in questo mare.” 


What, then, of his self-accusations on account of a career gone 
grievously awry? His intemperance cannot be denied, but 
candour likewise demands the acknowledgment that, whatever 
Nemesis may follow, the drink-habit is not necessarily fatal to 
the production of inspired verse, or even of very large quantities 
ofthesame. Our ownage has proved that. Probably the worst 
witness against Hartley Coleridge is Mrs Gordon, a daughter 
of Christopher North and authoress of his Life, who, after 
telling of the little man’s eager escape from a room in which 
her father had imprisoned him pending the accomplishment of. 
a oper task, goes on to describe him (Life of North, 
vol. ii. p. 184) as “ hidden in some obscure den, where, drinking 
among low companions, his mind was soon brought to a level 
with theirs. Then these clouds would after a time pass away, 
and he again returned to the society of those who could 
appreciate him, and who never ceased to love him.” This 
account of Hartley’s habits is no doubt substantially correct, 
and the first clause of the passage cited is in truth deplorable 
enough. ‘The second clause, however, goes a long way towards 
redeeming it. And, in support of this evidence as to the 
esteem in which he continued to be held by the Elleray circle, 
we have the following statement from a witness so unim- 
peachable as James Spedding (Memoir of Hartley Coleridge, 
p. exliii): “The error of his life sprung, I suppose, from moral 
incapacity of some kind—his way of life seemed in some things 
destructive of self-respect, and was certainly regarded by him- 
self with a feeling of shame, which in his seasons of self- 
communion became passionate ;—and yet it did not at all 
degrade his mind. It left, not his understanding only, but also 
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his imagination and feelings, perfectly healthy—free, fresh, and 
pure.” All who have ever felt interested in Hartley Coleridge 
—and as these were many in his own day, so I believe they 
are not few to-day—will rejoice over the above testimony, and 
will, I think, admit the probability that the same tenderness of 
conscience which preserved his integrity may have led him to 
magnify his misdeeds. That his career belied its early promise 
may be conceded. But Nature, which produces plenty of effec- 
tive characters who are not interesting, produces also ineffectuals 
who are both interesting and sympathetic, and it is as a type of 
the latter class that Hartley Coleridge descends to posterity. 

So long as he does it by legitimate and not unbecoming 
means, the man who breaks down the barriers which divide 
social classes, thus promoting better mutual understanding, 
deserves well of his generation. And in this respect, at least, 
Hartley Coleridge rendered good service. At the time when 
we meet him in the pages of this brief notice, he was living at 
the Nab Farm, by Grasmere, and associating on terms of 
perfect equality with the neighbouring peasantry, as a frequent 
caller at cottage and farmhouse throughout a wide extent of 
that beautiful countryside, and a welcome guest at sheep- 
shearings, rush-bearings, weddings, christenings, and other rural 
festivities. He died in January 1849, at the age of fifty-two, 
and, by Wordsworth’s direction, was interred alongside the spot 
where he himself designed to lie. His life had come near to 
realising that of Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy, or of Gray’s youth 
“to fortune and to fame unknown,” and the epitaph of the latter 
may be fitly applied to him. 

More than thirty years after his death, a friend of my own 
devoted some labour to collecting ungarnered traditions of the 
distinguished men of his period, which were still recoverable in 
Lakeland. She found traces and stories of Wordsworth, 
Southey, De Quincey, and John Wilson, and knowing, as she 
did, that your Westmorland peasant is apt to be shrewd and 
outspoken and to cherish no delusions, she was not surprised 
to discover, in all these cases, censure tempering appreciation. 
She also brought to light recollections of Hartley Coleridge, 
and it is strange to tell that of him, the black sheep and the 
unsaved soul, not one of her informants, male or female, had 
aught but kindly speech to utter. 


** Love had he found in huts where poor men dwell,” 


and he who does that lives not in vain. His memory was still 
fragrant. Requtescat. 


GEORGE DOUGLAS, 


KeEtso. 
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EVANGELISM OLD AND NEW. 
Rev. A. T. CADOUX, D.D. 


Frew of to-day’s preachers do not feelingly recall a now long- 
obsolescent evangelism widely different from their own. The 
older evangelist was convinced that unless his hearers accepted 
his message before death ended their ever-shortening oppor- 
tunity they were doomed to an eternity of torment. And this 
risk was both matter for an overwhelmingly strong appeal and 
the source of an urgency in the preacher which was wonderfully 
effectual ; and though all did not use it as means for playing 
directly upon their hearers’ feelings, many preferring to speak 
of the divine redemptive love, nevertheless, whether explicitly 
enforced or not, this unspeakably fearful fate of the unrepentant 
dominated the whole purview of the message and could not | 
but move a sensitive speaker to an agony of earnestness. 

To-day we seldom hear this presentation, and those who use 
it complain that it grows ineffective. We have become more 
and more convinced that God’s love forbids us to look upon 
death as the final closure of life’s greatest opportunity and that 
the nature of the punishment proclaimed and the emphasis 
put upon it did injury to the quality of His righteousness. 
Men and women rightly, though perhaps dimly, apprehend 
that if God is the highest goodness, then in man’s greatest 
transactions with Him a dominant part must not be played 
by so low a motive as concern for one’s own safety. 

So the preacher of to-day, possessed by worthier thoughts 
of God’s ways, forgoes his predecessor’s use of hell. And yet, 
despite his assurance that he has a more adequate conception 
of the divine love, he is ever vexed by the painful conscious- 
ness that his preaching lacks the urgency of the older evangel— 
which, of course, creates misgiving and so calls for a further 
examination of the two positions. 

For if the older evangelism had an easier road to urgency 
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and was yet less true than its successor, it may—and in the 
nature of things probably will—be found that the immediate 
advantage was more than counterbalanced by concomitant 
evils. A business man may create an artificial demand for his 
wares, do a profitable trade for a time, and then bequeath lean 
years to his successors. And it is conceivable that the same 
thing may happen in religion, and that the older evangelism’s 
forcing of results may have discounted the growing spirituality 
of the race and anticipated the resources of the present 
generation. 

It is clear enough that the questionable premises of this 
older appeal had their counterpart in very serious practical 
consequences. The very source of its urgency tended to 
compromise the ethical purity and sublimity, and so to vitiate 
the effect, of the Gospel. Not only was God’s love confronted 
in the fate of the lost by a damaging and unanswerable 
question, but He was made to seem more concerned in the 
exhibition of His hatred for sin than in the increase of righteous- 
ness, His majesty being somehow supposed to be more 
implicated in the former than in the latter. The pronounce- 
ment of an infinite penalty for the sin of a short lifetime 
introduced into divine justice something that from any human 
standpoint was decidedly excessive. No attempt could be 
made to justify it by an appeal to conscience: the greatness 
of the punishment was taken to prove the extent of ill-merit, 
and thus conscience was overridden by dogma. The stupendous 
nature of the expected penalty almost dignified the sinful life 
and went far to divert attention from that meanest element 
of sin, the suffering which it brings to others. And all this 
resulted in prompting the sinner rather to fear the horrid fate 
to which he might go than to loathe the sin that was held to 
deserve it. 

These unethical elements in the old evangelism produced 
two results: they secured its obsolescence, and prejudiced the 
interests of its successor. As soon as attention was pointed 
to the questionable character which it imputed to God, the 
credal base of its hold upon the age began to dissolve, for the 
modern age is inexorable in the application of ethical criteria 
to religion. And the continual emphasis upon the fearful 
penalty of sin could not but result in diminishing the emphasis 
upon the intrinsic hatefulness of sin itself, so that when at last 
the appeal of the former began to weaken, the ethical and 
spiritual sense of the hatefulness of sin was found lamentably 
reduced. When, therefore, the modern preacher, conscious 
that hatred of sin ought to be as urgent with him and his 
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hearers as the fear of hell was to the older evangelism, finds, 
despite all his effort and heart-searching, that it is not so, part 
at least of the cause of this defect must be set down to the 
debit of his predecessors. 

Another aspect of the ethical deficiency of this older 
evangelism is that the main consideration and dynamic in the 
process of conversion did not lead directly to the positive 
values and activities of good life. When all allowances have 
been made, no one can deny that the most important thing 
in its eyes was by an act of faith to escape from hell and be 
assured of heaven: “lost” was an incomparably more tragic 
word than “unsanctified.” This tended to make the interval 
between conversion and death comparatively irrelevant: 
nothing half so critical and important was before the saved 
soul as the crisis through which he had already passed and 
beside which all else must shrink into insignificance. The 
very danger which, he believed, God had attached to his former 
state and the means which God had provided of escaping that 
danger once for all, could not but suggest that his escape from 
the consequences of disobedience was really more important 
than the doing of God’s will. Hence his most important 
relationship to God exerted no direct pressure upon the 
activities of his remaining life: he was spiritually in the position 
of a man who finds himself suddenly enriched but without any 
imperative call for activity in any particular direction. The 
less earnest kind of man was very likely to become the spiritual 
counterpart of the Rich Fool: disburdened of life’s greatest fear | 
for the future, and confirmed in the supposition that to be so 
was to have completed life’s most important transaction, he 
found it not inconsistent to devote the main energies of his 
remaining days to securing the future’s immunity from minor 
risks by “laying up for himself treasures upon earth.” 

The more earnest man, moved by the awfulness of the fate 
from which he had escaped, was eager to offer the escape to 
others. But, apart from the fact that in their case, too, he 
was more concerned with release from the punishment of sin 
than with the positive increase of righteousness, it cannot be 
denied that the endeavour to save others did not follow as the 
supremely important thing to which his own conversion turned 
him ; it sprang rather from a natural pity for his fellows than 
from the most important point of his relationship with God. 
His own salvation did not depend on it, but had been defined 
in terms of immunity for himself from the pains of hell and 
assurance of the bliss of heaven; and these had been secured. 
No doubt the divine love and redemptive activity to which he 
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owed his security suggested that he should imitate them, but 
the point is that the older evangelism did not make human 
imitation and participation of the divine redemptive activity 
the supreme thing, which with it was rather the benefit of 
safety accruing therefrom ; and in our ethical and spiritual life 
everything depends not upon that which we include in our 
scheme but upon that which we make supreme, and which 
therefore controls the actual movement of life. So that, 
according to the scheme of the older evangelism, the supreme 
interest of life was secured at conversion and was without 
direct and vital connection with the activities of the life that 
followed, so that it was possible for the evangelical interest to 
proceed with little reference to the ethical. 

From all this it followed that the intensest evangelical 
interest was not inseparably connected with the endeavour 
after social betterment. When you had been the means of 
assuring a man escape from endless torment and the assurance 
of endless bliss, his condition and circumstances for the few 
remaining years of life were of very small account, and the call 
to improve them was drowned in the cry to save more souls 
from hell. Such an evangelism can pursue its way unencum- 
bered by the sense of social obligation, and is only too easily 
obvious to the charge of indifference to the aspirations of the 
masses. It became lamentably possible for the main stream of 
Church life to run in channels quite unconnected with those of 
the most significant social movements of the day. And thus 
was bequeathed to the preacher of to-day one of his greatest 
difficulties, consisting on the one hand of the accusation that 
the Church stands aloof from social and industrial reform, and 
on the other hand of the extreme difficulty of dealing Chris- 
tianly with the social and industrial problems of to-day under 
the handicap of accumulated and overdue arrears inherited from 
a past generation. 

The statement of these considerations must not be con- 
strued into a wholesale attack upon the practical goodness of 
a bygone time. Amongst the older evangelicals were a multi- 
tude of men and women of saintly life and unwearied bene- 
ficence and not a few of the pioneers of social and industrial 
reform ; for the most inadequate theology cannot altogether 
obliterate the Sermon on the Mount or sterilise the influence 
of its Preacher. But the fact that wrong strains of thought 
do thus find partial correction in humble and pure hearts 
ought not to withhold us from recognising their wrongness 
and danger. 

But to come to the evangelism of to-day, how is the 
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ut § preacher to make men feel the importance of the Gospel of 
an Christ? As we have seen, the older preacher had his con- 
ity straint of soul from the envisaged risk of unending penalties ; 
of | but if his successor is right in holding that the hatred of sin 
ife | itself should be the moving factor and that the former, being 
pur | aself-regarding sentiment, cannot have the same power over 
ich the better nature of man as the latter, then he ought to be 
at, | able to give effect to his conviction by making the new evangel 
me § more urgent than the old, and rousing an abhorrence of sin 
out — greater than any fear for the future. But he is here obstructed 
hat | by that characteristic of the sinful state which produces an 
to | obtuseness to the heinousness of sin. ‘To save the soul the 
hatefulness of sin needs an emphasis which the sinful soul can- 
ical § not yield ; and it was doubtless the conscious or unconscious 
our — recognition of this that drove the older evangelism to seek 
; of — the necessary stimulant in the fear of hell. But if that way 
nce § is wrong, is there any other? The only alternative is to find 
few what we need in the Cross, where the vision of what sin is 
call | to God shall quicken conscience into truth. The theory of 
ouls § the older evangelist helped him to miss this lever. For the 
um- § problem is to bring home to the soul the eternal truth about sin 
isily | —that is, God’s relationship to it,—and to his thought God’s 
the § penalisation of sin was the point from which the necessity of 
n of § the death of Jesus must be explained : he interpreted Golgotha 
e of F in the terms of Gehenna, and in the attempt to be fundamental 
thus always found himself in the nether world; but, as we have | 
test § seen, there is no foundation here: the pit is bottomless. 
that The new evangelism has surely been right in making the 
and — Cross absolutely fundamental in God’s relationship to sin, in 
hris- | believing God’s deepest reaction against sin to be that He 
nder } suffers, not that He inflicts. Not in the prospective sufferings 
from — of the lost hereafter, but in the suffering of Christ and of God 
in Christ must the preacher find the means to make the soul 
con- § feel the truth concerning sin and discover that compelling 
ss of § vision of its hatefulness which man’s own dulled conscience 
ulti- | cannot evoke. 3 
pene- The manifold wealth of this vision has been used indeed, 
strial f but as yet only sparingly. Relieved from dogmatic diver- 
ether § sions, the simple story of the death of Jesus becomes the most 
ence & terrible of all revelations and condemnations of sin; but this 
ught § is so patent that it needs no elaboration. The way in which 
earts § Jesus forced the representatives of His people to a choice 
pnes @ concerning Him is deeply significant of the truth that in face 
of human opposition God is not merely passive, that in face 
; the § of God’s pursuing love man must either yield or proceed to 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 3. 58 
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such extremities of opposition as the Cross made manifest. ne’ 
And Jesus’ acceptance of the Cross as the divine reply to acl 
opposition makes clear that the final truth of sin is in God’s alv 
suffering rather than the sinner’s. Ps) 
Jesus suffered by sympathy with the suffering which a ref 
sinful world must draw upon itself. But, as we have seen, suy 
the suffering visibly occasioned by sin falls largely upon others no’ 
than the sinner, to see which adds to sympathy a painful life 
loathing of the selfishness of sin. So that the consequences cou 
of sin as seen in the suffering of Jesus make this strong appeal pul 
to the altruistic in man as compared with the individualistic risk 
appeal of the torments of hell. giv 
Jesus’ sympathy for the suffering that sin brings was but Opry 
a concomitant of that still heavier burden of agony which He and 
found in the sin itself. For Jesus was greater than Gautama upc 
in this, that the sin of man was more painful to Him than 
even its suffering. But when we consider what the hateful- suff 
ness and degradation of sin meant to Him we at once appre- app 
hend that the pain of these things was the direct result of the mo! 
splendour of His vision of humanity and of His assurance that pre: 
the vision disclosed a real and imminent possibility. It is clear but 
what an appeal this makes to the higher. part of our active and 
nature. The threat of hell may lead to frantic activity of a that 
lower sort, but the vision of imminently possible achievement of ti 
calls piercingly to the highest in man. It is the Master’s own wou 
cry, “ The Kingdom of God is at hand: repent.” feel: 
But we need further to remember that the sorrow of Christ near 
over the sin of man is not merely the grief of the artist for a not 
disfigured landscape : it is the grief of a mother over the re- love 
versal of her vision for her child. Behind the sorrow and the of ¢ 
vision was a love for men so complete that when its beneficent ness 
purpose was foiled nothing in the universe could bring solace to God 


His heart. For the characteristic of sin is that it adds torture to tl 
to the love whose intent its thwarts. All the gold of Christ's gosp 


great vision of what man might be consisted in the fellowship hims 
of God with man, and of man with his fellow, a fellowship the worl 
means to which grew where the vision had its source—in God's utter 


love, in the Father’s infinite desire for the fellowship of His 
children ; and the essence of sin is that it breaks all fellowship, 
human and divine. Behind the undoing of the vision lay the 
still deeper hurt of fellowship disrupted and denied. 

Nor must we shut our eyes to what is involved in the 
refusal to believe in that abrogation of human freedom and 
of possibility of repentance implied in an everlasting hell. If 
God’s gift of freedom to man is irrevocable so that it wil 
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never be impossible for him to repent, we cannot refuse to 
acknowledge that this freedom must likewise entail the power 
always to persist in refusal; and we have to bear in mind the 
psychological law that refusal on one occasion makes a second 
refusal probable, and to recognise that there is no reason to 
suppose that it will be easier to turn to God hereafter than 
now, but on the contrary that it will be harder to do in a future 
life what ought already to have been done in this. And, of 
course, when we think rather of the hatefulness of sin than its 
punishment, every day’s delay is not merely an increase of 
risk but in itself a dead loss. These considerations must be 
given their full weight if we would see the seriousness of the 
opposition which sin presents to the love and purpose of God 
and the reality and intensity of the pain which it inflicts 
upon Him. 

Here, then, in the love that could and did and does so 
suffer, lies God’s final answer to sin, and here surely is an 
appeal that ought to be stronger, a motive that ought to be 
more urgent, than any impending punishment. And yet the 
preacher will probably say, “ Yes, here it ought to be found, 
but as a matter of fact it is not.” He has thought these things, 
and yet when he stands before his congregation he is conscious 
that if he believed that his hearers were doomed to an eternity 
of torment unless they accepted his message before death he 
would probably be much more urgent than he is. And if he 
feels so, let him not despair. ‘The reason and the remedy are 
near at hand. It is the dullness of his own conscience that feels 
not the stress of the vision of what man may be; it is his own 
love's lack of intensity and purity that fails to catch the urgency 
of God’s love; it is, in fact, in his own heart, the very blind- 
ness and lovelessness that crucified his Master and drew from 
God the conquering answer of a love that loved and suffered 
to the uttermost. And so he finds that he cannot preach the 
gospel to others except in the very act of finding a gospel for 
himself. He can never offer the salvation of God’s love to the 
world without being constrained feelingly to. acknowledge his 
utter and immediate dependence on that love. 


“So shall all speech of now and of to-morrow, 

All He hath shown me or shall show me yet, 

Spring from an infinite and tender sorrow, 
Burst from a burning passion of regret : 

Standing afar I summon you anigh Him, 
Yes, to the multitudes I shout and say, 

‘ This is my King! I preach and I deny Him, 
Christ ! whom I crucify anew to-day.’” 
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His gospel is not a proposition to be passed on like a recipe: 
it is a fire with which the imparter burns. He preaches to his 
last day with the fervour of a new convert. 

Another aspect of the same general relationship shows us 
again that the new evangel compels the preacher to keep close 
to his base. We are far more willing to save souls from hell 
than to do our utmost to make them outshine us in all that 
is best. In pity for the fate of sinners there may easily be a 
sense of superiority which contributes to our good opinion of 
ourselves: in loving the vision of what others may be, in 
glorying as we look down the future to see them achieve that 
beside which our present state is absurdly and disgracefully 
low, there must needs be much humility. The love that longs to 
see this and that man “attain to the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ” is a higher, harder quality than the love 
that would rescue from the fire. In the one case fervour in 
preaching is compatible with not a little self-exaltation: in 
the other case there is a direct and healthful correspondence 
between humility of heart and earnestness of speech. 

We must also bear in mind the advantage of the new 
evangelism in preaching a salvation that is not a supreme 
crisis which, having been achieved, leaves the after-life with 
no interest that is not secondary, but one that is rather the 
secured beginning of an unending climax. It sees that in 
the Cross the heart of God achieved for itself an adequate 
comment upon man’s refusal to realise the great vision of 
what might be, the vision which God’s love apprehended and 
His offer of co-operation made possible. To believe this is 
to be lifted to God’s way of thinking, and so to feel the power 
of His love: it is to see again God’s vision of ourselves and 
the world, and by the pulse of His life in our being to be 
assured that it is possible, and to be drawn to dedicate our- 
selves to its achievement. To be saved is to find this vision, 
this hope, this power, this divine fellowship. The security 
is not that which makes action irrelevant, but that which 
makes it effective. Salvation is not a paid-up policy payable 
at death, but a treasure-trove in the field of common earth 
that shall endlessly enlarge and ennoble the life and activities 
of the possessor. 

As we have seen, this promise of life makes a very strong 
appeal to all that is highest in modern life, and we can add, 
in passing, that the evangelism that makes it also provides 
the right atmosphere for its productiveness. While the older 
evangelism found a shorter way to immediate effects the 
climate of its thoughts was not so wholesome as that of the 
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new. The chief source of its power being the fate of the 
soul after death, and the picture of heaven being not nearly 
so moving as that of hell, it suffered from the fact that the 
contemplation of the horrible depresses and is thus inimical 
to activity, and that fear, though it may produce intense 
activity, is rather a stimulant than an energiser, and accom- 
plishes its effects at the expense of future reaction. Now, the 
new evangelist may, and indeed must, see man casting himself 
in utter self-despair upon God, but he would see no salvation 
there unless he could share God’s vision of the penitent 
growing up into Christ Jesus and finding life's glory in 
sharing the travail that regenerates the world. So. that his 
basal vision and the source of his power stir the activities 
of the soul with hope and enablement, and flood it with a 
vitalising joy. This distinction, of course, must not be ex- 
aggerated. The older evangelist had his sunshine, and the 
newer knows the use of shadow; but on the whole it cannot 
be denied that the latter’s chamber of imagery is more ex- 
hilarating and energising, and so psychologically sounder, 
than the former’s. 

The relation also of the new evangelist to social better- 
ment is very different from that of the old: it becomes an 
essential part of the vision and hope and intent which are 
the forward elements of his salvation. For the vision of what 
man may be includes, of necessity, all conditions needful to 
the full development of his bodily, mental, and spiritual 
stature. And the identification of sin as the negation of fellow- 
ship makes it impossible that anything which, on behalf of 
class distinction or privilege, opposes the dictates of universal 
brotherhood should be able any longer to dissemble its tainted 
parentage. The central power of his Gospel is aimed directly 
at the selfishness and self-preference in which the injustices of 
the world have their stronghold. 

We may, perhaps, be accused of doing scant justice to the 
new evangelism. We have shifted the emphasis from sin’s 
punishment to sin itself, whereas it may be maintained that 
the new evangelism goes a step further, and puts the emphasis 
upon the love and goodness of God. But we must not forget 
that both the Sermon on the Mount and the Epistle to the 
Romans find God’s love to show most Godlike where it deals 
with the sin of man (Matt. v. 48-48; Rom. v. 8). And to 
lose sight of this is to change “the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” for a God whose goodwill is shallower than His world’s 
evil. To atrophy the sense of sin is to close the approach 
to our most vivid enjoyment of God’s love. For the sense 
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of sin, except in its lower (or less genuine because more self- 
regarding) stages, is not a depressing experience. “There is 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth,” and to repent 
is to share heaven’s thought. How essential a sense of sin 
is to any true thought of God appears at once when we see 
what must happen in its absence,—if a man thinks of himself 
and is satisfied to be as he is, if he thinks of God and dreams 
that he has fulfilled God’s thought of him, obviously he has 
uncoupled himself from the pull of the divine holiness and 
love. The sense of sin is an automatic switch which, when- 
ever a man begins to think about himself, swings him back 
upon the glory of God’s goodness. It is depressed and 
dispirited only when it is the mask of a despairing and 
harassed self-righteousness—when the man is grieved because 
he is not satisfied with himself and has yet to learn that he 
can find satisfaction only in God. A true sense of sin is thus 
a sense of life’s possibilities lit by the golden light of God’s 
purpose, and made imminent by the incidence of His love. 


A. T. CADOUX. 


East Botpon, Co. Durnam. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of thea Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“IS CHRIST ALIVE TO-DAY?” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1920, p. 361.) 


“. I. 


A rew days ago I began my evening’s reading by taking up a volume 
by Rabindranath Tagore. I soon shared with him the vision of a universe 
lit up by the glory of the Spirit of God. But as we cannot remain on 
these great heights for long, I turned to Lord Morley’s Reminiscences and 
learned something of the thoughts and last days of the little group of 
notable Agnostics with whom he associated—Mill, Huxley, Spencer, Leslie 
Stephen. How Huxley would not believe in an after-life because there 
was no evidence of a consciousness without a brain, and Spencer was sad 
when he reflected that soon he should no longer be able to gaze upon the 
great mystery of space. Then, resting, I took up the Hibbert Journal.. 
The title “Is Christ alive to-day ?” caught my eye, and, thinking it would 
be an apt conclusion for the day’s thought, I began to read. But it did 
not appear to harmonise with the mood I was in, and it was put aside for 
another occasion. I have since read it, and can sympathise with the point 
of view of the writer: earnest and winsomely pleading it is, enriched with 
illustrations from a cultivated mind. But is it convincing? The group 
of notable men I have referred to must have weighed such evidence, yet 
found it insufficient; or it was overborne by reasons of a different pt 
We must recognise, I think, that there is a class of mind to which the 
spiritual does not appeal, just as there is another which finds no charm in 
music. But these defects will be found in men of upright and noble 
disposition, seekers after truth, and unselfish servants of humanity. On 
that side we need say no more. If the seers are right, the faithful 
Agnostic, we may be sure, will enter into the glory that is to be. 

Let us turn now to the Indian poet. He would make short work of 
the question, Is Christ living? “Without doubt,” he would say, “for 
is it not written in the Upanishad, ‘ The deity who is manifesting himself 
in the activities of the universe always dwells in the heart of man as the 
supreme soul. Those who realise him through the immediate perception 
of the heart attain immortality. And Jesus was a Mahatma, ‘a man 
of the great soul.’ The testimony of Jesus is to the same effect. For 
early in his career he said, ‘Behold my mother and my brethren, for 
591 
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whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother and sister 
and mother.’ If that were so in the flesh, how much more so when the 
veil of the flesh became rent and they were all one in spirit !” 

The writer is very loyal to her faith in Christ, and insists that it must 
have for its foundation a real living personage, “a mind that can be 
consulted when a fresh emergency arises.” And the two chief witnesses 
to the fact are the Bible and experience. But will she do — to 
other Bibles and other experiences? Will it surprise her to learn that 
I have seen the eyes of a Hindoo light up with holy love as he has poured 
forth his soul in devotion to Krishna? Is Krishna an existing reality ? 
The witnesses are the same, scripture and experience. Is he a myth? 
Then the witnesses are not conclusive for the purpose of the argument, 
although they may be valuable for another purpose. 

Take Buddha, again. Will the Christian accord him reality? Some say 
not. In any case, he taught that the object of life was to attain Nirvana, 
which is popularly supposed to be equivalent to extinction. How then 
can he have influence? But his power goes marching on. 

Mere teaching is not enough, we are told. Certainly not in the abstract. 
But when it is the expression of the inner life of a soul speaking tc 
another living soul, deep answering deep—that is another matter. Wy 
does Tagore influence me? He may be dead this moment for aught I 
know. Because his words are incarnate thought, and I, understanding 
them and being of like spiritual nature, assimilate them, so that they 
fructify and live again. 

The purpose of this note is not to oppose Miss Maynard’s thesis, but 
rather to plead that Christianity to-day should be — on universal 
lines, adjusted to our widest knowledge, and reconciled with what we 
have learned of other religions. Christianity came from the East, and 
our brethren in the East have thrown valuable light on many of its 
teachings. 

Theism is much more than a system of ethics: it is a recognition of 
the spiritual nature of humanity, and how man can learn to know God 
through it. God is spirit, and must be a in spirit and in truth. 
Through filial service man can grow into likeness with God, and the 
rise in the tidal waters of the soul is God’s response to man’s devotion. 

The two great religions of the world have come from a single source 
in the East. They have separated and flowed in opposite directions, and 
have taken up accretions from the countries they have passed through. 
As men unite, so will the streams join together again, until in the end, 
enriched by experience, that which is eternal in them will alone remain, 
and man will become one even as God is one. Epwarp Cap.eton. 


Lonpon. 


II. 


I pxstrE to offer some comment on the confusion of thought in Miss 
Maynard’s parable at the end of the article. I pass briefly over the 
incorrect statements that the moon causes the tides, and that the power 
of the moon will account for everything we know about them—the moon 
is only one factor in their production; that the moon is not strong 
enough to pull over the whole body of the earth—the moon does 
attract the earth, just as the earth attracts the moon; that the form of 
the tides as a whole changes—the form is always changing because of the 
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combined action of the various tide-producing forces; and I point out 
that it is not the nature of water to fall down—most distinctly not; and 
what, after all, is “down” ?—but water stays where it is made to stay 


ster 
the 





ust by the resultant of all the forces acting on it. In a capillary tube water 
be actually mounts “up”; but that does not upset our universe. If part of 
sses the ocean does not “obey” some law, so much the worse for the law! 
to It is to be feared that Miss Maynard does not quite grasp the fact, often 
hat misunderstood, that what we call natural laws are mere human guesses, 
red entirely without driving force, and altogether devoid of moral implica- 
ty? tions. They are but a description of our idea of the process by which 
th ? natural sequences occur, and if things do not happen according to the 
ent, natural laws we have made up, it is time to alter the laws. The discoveries 
about the moon which Miss Maynard thinks could be made from the tides, 

say even with an invisible moon, would not tell us with exactness what its size, 
ina, and weight, and so on, were, simply because the sun also makes tides, and 
hen there are other influences as well, which we might wrongly think were 


due to the moon; so our guess about the great first cause of the tides 
act. / would be just about as accurate as that of a deaf man about the sound 


te of the buzzing of a bluebottle might be. And to talk of “a belt of 
iy water which defies the universal laws of earthward gravitation ” is absurd. 
it I First, it is impossible to “defy” any natural law, although it is always 
ling conceivable that it may be proved untrue; only now our law of gravitation 
hey itself is being shown to be incomplete, and, to that extent, inaccurate. 
Next, there is no such thing as a “ law of universal earthward gravitation.” 
but The very fact that water acts as it does proves that. The last inexactitude 
rsal is to talk of “ the laws that rule the vast impersonal forces.” Laws do 
we not rule forces ; they only describe them, and that not always accurately. 
and There are laws—social sanctions and prohibitions—made by the com- 
- its munity; there are guesses and generalisations tentatively put forward by 
investigators, which are called natural laws. But to confuse these two 
a of kinds of laws as identical in character, or to argue from the implications 
God of one to those of the other, as if there were any analogy between them, 
uth. is as little logical as to say that it ought to be easy to draw out King 


the George V. because, being a sovereign, he must, like all gold, be ductile. 








Tuomas Carrer. 
urce NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
and 
ugh. 
2" “THAUMATURGY IN THE BIBLE. A PROTEST FROM 
ain, WITHIN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.” 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1920, p. 345.) 


I prorest against the statement that this article emanates from within 
the Church of England. I deny that the author can be a true and 
Miss consistent member of that Church, for his statements are not in accordance 
the with the Articles of her Faith. He is evidently a Rationalist, and his 
ower conclusions are heretical. 
100n The Church of England, in common with all Christian Churches, 
rong teaches that without faith it is impossible to please God; and that “all 
does scripture is given by inspiration of God,” and is to be received and believed 
m of as the Word of G , 
the But, as St Paul says (1 Cor. ii. 14), “The natural man receiveth not 
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the things of the spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him ; neither 
can he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.” Again, “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is laid.” Mr Stebbing evi- 
dently is content with a foundation of morality only, or none at all. He 
labours under the misconception that this world is the only sphere or 
plane of man’s existence and life, and that the Almighty does not, yea 
cannot, vary the nature and order of His works; in short, that He is the 
slave of His own laws, as we see them in operation. This is a fundamental 
misconception. 

The religion of the Bible—the Christian religion—is of two worlds, a 
natural and a spiritual, and both need, and have received, “ Revelations” 
from Him who is over all, from whom they are, and by whom all things 
exist. Man too is of a dual constitution—a natural and a spiritual, and 
this is plainly taught throughout the Bible. Is it impossible, then, or 
even a matter of surprise, that the Almighty Father should condescend 
to the lower plane of human existence and do wonders in furtherance of 
His gracious purposes, or commission and empower His agents (even men) 
todo them? Is it reasonable to think it impossible, or even incredible, 
that the Almighty should summon men to His more immediate presence 
for similar Divine purposes, as in the cases of St John, St Paul, and others? 

To find God, man must be raised to a higher plane of existence, or 
be spiritualised ; for, as Augustine says, “Our souls can find no rest till 
they find and rest in Him.” 

Job says (xxiii. 3), “Oh that I knew where I might find Him!” Also 
in chap. xxxviii., etc., God challenges Job to answer Him concerning things 
of the Creation; but Job answered the Lord and said, “ Behold, I am 


vile: what shall I answer Thee? I will lay my hand upon my mouth” 
(xl. 3, 4). When Job was humbled, then he became wise. God magnified 
and blessed him (Job xlii. 10). 

May Mr Stebbing follow Job’s example and acknowledge his miscon- 
ceptions, and then with honour to himself and help to others speak from 
within the Church of England. Joun T. Marriort, 


Tunsrivce WELLs. 





“REGROUPED RELIGION.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1919, p. 129; January 1920, p. 390.) 


I pesirE to express my thanks to both Mr Cooper and Mr Poynter for their 
kind words concerning my article “Regrouped Religion.” The latter 
raises some questions which require a reply. I stated: “The modern 
Roman Catholic body in England is undoubtedly in communion with 
Rome, but it teaches two things as ‘of faith ’°—the Immaculate Conception 
of our Lady and the infallibility of the Pope—which were not so taught to 
and held by the medizeval ‘es Series . . . Catholics in the English Church, 
though lacking outward communion with the Holy See, teach and hold 
what the medieval Church taught and held.” Mr Poynter criticises me 
thus: “Is it not erroneous to argue thus? Ought we not rather to look 
at the line of development?” He also queries ‘ whether the term ‘ Roman 
Catholic body’ is correct as descriptive of the Roman Catholic community 
here.” I am perfectly prepared to accept the term “community”: it is 
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i as colourless as “body.” I avoided using the term “Roman Catholic 


Church” because there cannot, strictly speaking, be two Churches in one 
country, and I hold, of course, that those in communion with Canterbury 
are the true Church of England. I certainly meant no disrespect by the 
term “body,” for it would be impossible for me to feel anything but 
respect and veneration for those in communion with Rome. The point of 
development is more important. In answer, I beg to point out that the 
Ultramontane development has not been “followed by all other Churches 
in communion with Rome” previous to the sixteenth century. Holland 
has not so developed (I am aware of the Jesuits’ accusation of Jansenism ; 
I do not think it can be sustained ; I believe it masked a private quarrel). 
France was Gallican till political circumstances drove her into the arms of 
the Ultramontanes. Her Church was little, if any, freer than ours was 
in the sixteenth century. Gallicanism is not dead. Americanismo, too, 
is not beloved at the Vatican. Yet America seems to hold the future. 
Italy is largely infidel, and Spain is not a profitable example to quote. 
The position of the Pope, of course, is the real crux. The Council of 
Constance (1414-1418) established the position that the Council is above 
the Pope, and the then Pope, Martin V, endorsed this. It was this 
declaration and its endorsement which encouraged the Greeks to come to 
the Council of Florence twenty years later. It was the discovery that 
subsequent Popes had got over Constance and Martin’s endorsement that 
made Florence a failure. It is precisely the Ultramontane theory, with 
its extravagant claims for the papacy, that keeps East and West apart 
now, and has sundered the West itself. I hold, therefore, in common 
with the East, with Holland, with the spirit of France and America, that 
we have followed the true development. Time has a way of revenging 


| itself on such towrs de force as the Vatican Council. Hildebrand may have 
} captured most of the West for a time. He never captured the East, and 


he has alienated some important sections of the West also, among them 
the most virile nations. What is required is a development that will © 
unite and not divide. 

Mr Poynter also mentions our Orders (“even the ‘ Highest’ Anglican 
clergy do not receive Holy Orders by a rite the medieval Church would 
have thought valid”). Apostolice Cure is really wearing a bit thin. It 
is another “judgment of policy rather than of Law” on which Time is 
already beginning to have its revenge. The Eastern Orthodox—medieval 
nagh: in all conscience, even in the present day—show ever-increasing 
signs of willingness to accept our Orders. As regards the rite by which 
they are conferred, their theologians (e.g. Sokolov, Bulgakov, Androutsos, 
Bp. Chrysostom of Smyrna) declare themselves satisfied. And it is well 
known (or should be) that Cardinal Vaughan’s attempt to get Moscow to 
endorse Apostolice Cure signally failed. R. D. Lancrorp-James. 





“LIFE AND DEATH.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1920, p. 275.) 


Tae article by Mr ‘T’. W. Rolleston on “ Life and Death” in the January 
issue of the Hibbert Journal is of an arresting character, and holds the 
reader’s interest throughout; but it is curiously inconsistent with itself. 
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at which to be illogical is a weakness, and that point seems to be reached 
in this article. For instance, he writes: “If earthly life is the end of 
everything, it never was worth while to have begun it”; and, “If this 
be true, it is a truth which poisons the whole of life.” But further on he 
says: “The idea that there is a future life which is to this merely what 
to-morrow is to to-day would, if it were genuinely believed—which it 
never is,—destroy the value of this life as much as if we believed that 
there were no to-morrow at all.” What does he mean by this? Ifhe 
means what F. W. H. Myers expresses in his ode on “Immortality ”—if 
he means that a future life which could give us nothing better than the 
present life would deaden both our value for this life and the next—one 
can only agree with him. 

But after re-reading the passage carefully it seems to bear a different 
meaning, it seems to imply that a certainty of a future life which is as 
secure as our assurance of to-morrow would not be a blessing but the 
reverse ; and in order to make this point Mr Rolleston assumes that no 
one genuinely believes in this secure to-morrow, and that, if anyone did 
so believe, the present life would lose its ‘ unique value.” Why? Would 
life seem less valuable when it is seen as the seedtime of a future state than 
when it is regarded as having no certain relation to the future? He fears 
that men would cling to life less if they so believed; but the natural in- 
stinct would operate, as it does now, and there would be a deeper sense of 
life’s responsibility. 

Mr Rolleston states that the veil cannot be lifted and ought not to be 
lifted: both statements are a pure assumption. He quotes with admira- 
tion Aschylus’ saying: “Do not dictate to the Gods”; but he goes very 
near to such dictation when he asserts what ought not to be, and cannot 
be, done in relation to our knowledge of a future life. 

In a fine passage he points out that the attempt to account for the 
evolution of human consciousness on the basis of belief in a “chain of 
mechanical causation,” or to suppose that “high spiritual energy” goes 
clean out of existence like a “blown-out candle-flame,” is a conception 
“only possible to minds that have never had any vision of reality.” He 
seems to see clearly that this fact of spiritual consciousness cannot be got 
out of an evolutionary process unless it was pre-existent in the Source. 
But he does not seem to see that the same reasoning would lead one to 
believe in the survival of the sense of identity, of memory and affection. 

These qualities have been evolved in us, and they give to life its 
essential value: is it, then, reasonable to suppose that they will be extin- 
guished at death? Do they not witness to us of the bonsinne of that 
“ Power which has somehow urged the long ascent of life up to this 
height”? And yet Mr Rolleston treats the question of the reunion of 
those who love each other after death, of the continuance of memory and 
affection, as one to which no answer can be given. He tells us that 
“reason, to be right in the end, absolutely depends on a true vision at the 
beginning.” I would ask him what is his vision of the character of the 
Originating Power if that Power can inspire His offspring with love and 
faithfulness, with devotion unto death, and then can extinguish those 
high qualities in a moment, frustrating altogether the hope which made 
life happy and death endurable? Could we worship such a Power as that 
if He can “ push” our highest affections “into nothingness” ? 





It is illogical: perhaps the writer meant it to be so, but there is a point § 
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I venture to say that the assurance that this is not so, whether it be 
ched § gained by faith only, or by direct evidence such as Sir Oliver Lodge and 
d of § many others believe they have had, is one which adds immensely to the 
this § value of life here, without robbing it altogether of its tragic aspects, or 
n he § death of its mystery; for although it is no longer a dark river, but a 
vhat § covered ae to light, the character of the experiences which await us in 
h it — the Beyond remain to a great extent hidden, and probably must so remain 
that — even if our knowledge is increased in some respects. On this point 
fhe | Mr Rolleston says truly: “ We have no intellectual faculty by which we 
»__i¢ [| could hope to understand what we should see if the veil were lifted”; but 
the — he is surely mistaken in thinking that either the Churches or the Spiritists 
_one § claim to “know all.” They claim to know a very Uittle, and that the 

little they know raises their appreciation of all the relations of life here, 
ent § and makes them realise more completely the significance of Sir Thomas 
is as — Browne’s words, “'Thus we are men,” with which Mr Rolleston’s article 


oint & 





the > is concluded. H. A. Dattas, 
t no CRAWLEY. 
| did 

ould 
than PROFESSOR CURTIS ON ECCLESIASTICAL REUNION, 
fears (Hibbert Journal, January 1920, p. 240.) 


| in- 
se of | Prorgssor Curtis will forgive a not unfriendly critic if he ventures to 
suggest to him that the particularity of the criticism and the acerbity of 
o be § the expressions which he applies to Dr Macmillan’s article on “ Ecclesi- 
nira- — astical Reunion” invite reprisal. For example, Professor Curtis informs 
very his readers that Patronage in the Church of Scotland was abolished in 1866. 
nnot ff) The correct date is 1874. A mistake of eight years in an event within 
living memory is rather uncommonly “ picturesque.” Again, he mentions 
r the  (p. 242) that “the two Churches in conference number among their 
n of § adherents some three-fourths of the Scottish population,” but later on 
goes (p. 246) says curiously: “In Scotland, as I have written, Presbyterianism 
ytion § Commands the allegiance of three-fourths of the people.” ‘These are not 
He § identical statements. ‘There is, in fact, a “ picturesque ” difference between 
got | them. Perhaps it might be well to quote figures. Three-fourths of the 
urce. § Population of Scotland at last census amounted to 3,570,678. Now, the 
ne to | communicants of the two Churches in question, together with the youth in 
: Sunday-schools and Bible-classes, and Gaelic adherents—all told—amount 
e its — t0 1,757,384. Making the most liberal allowance for children in arms and 
xtin- —f Others not scheduled, it is still certain that Professor Curtis stands con- 
that f Victed of a “ picturesque” exaggeration ; and it must be added, though 
this — with regret, that it is highly improbable that all the Presbyterian bodies, 
n of ff taken together and reckoned down to the last baptised, can truthfully 
and ff “claim the allegiance of three-fourths of the people.” 





that Criticism of this kind, however, is futile, and as unfair to Professor 
- the [§ Curtis as it is to Dr Macmillan. 
e the Professor Curtis finds the present situation in Scotland to be highly 


» and favourable to Union (p. 243). So runs his brief. The Committee whose 
those ff Ylews he expounds is of the same opinion, for this reason amongst others, 
made i that « precedents are not closely examined” (Report, p. 20). It would 
that — *Ppear that the opportunity which the Committee has observed is very 
much like that which the thief discerns in darkness. Professor Curtis, 
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however, is not cynical. He grounds his opinion on the new sweetness, 
helpfulness, and mutual intelligence which he observes to prevail in 
codatedian relations, One wonders whether the loss by Dissent of its 
once great political power may not have had as much effect in improving 
the tone of ecclesiastical relations as the causes which Professor Curtis 
enumerates. But let bygones be bygones. Sweetened relations are 
welcome, whatever their origin. But they certainly do not imply com- 
promised ideals or surrendered convictions on either side. They may 
carry us to the furthest verge of tolerance—they cannot carry us into an 
incorporating union. ‘The situation is, in fact, far from being as favourable 
to Professor Curtis’ views as he represents it to be. There is no evidence 
of any popular desire for Union, no surge of impatience, no force of 
agitation, no spark of enthusiasm. In any question of union this is a 
serious lack, for, except at white heat, iron cannot be welded to iron. 
Even the professional element is singularly languid and incurious. Out 
of 2904 ministers and elders qualified to vote on the issue of the Draft 
Articles, 1639 did not trouble to vote at all. . 

The Articles (IV., V., VI.) pivot upon the dualistic doctrine of the Two 
Spheres, and Professor Curtis (p. 245) concurs. It is the Brocken phantom 
of the distinction between the “ Communion of saints” and the “ princi- 


palities and powers” projected upon the mists of the Committee’s mind. f 


It is bad monotheism. What begins by specialising and concentrating 
the domain of God must presently pass on to contract it. Dualism of this 
kind cannot be panne in the region of ecclesiastical politics without 
descending into the daily life of the Christian community, and encouraging 
it to keep its piety in one compartment and its conduct in another. There 
are many now who kneel down to pray, and rise up to oppress and plunder 
and defraud. Religion means to them a punctilious observance of ama 
and a generous support of the Church, 5 


standard of morals is more affected by the teaching of the State than by 
the teaching of the Church. It tends always to what is permitted by the 
law of the State rather than to what is enjoined by the precept of the 
Church. As the State is, so is the nation; as the nation is, so is the 
individual. And the problem of sanctifying the State is not to be solved 
by a Church which screams at it admonitions and objurgations from afar, 
but only by a Church so wedded to it that it can sanctify it by the same 
intimate processes as those through which the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by the believing wife. Moreover, Scottish religion, in spite of 
Professor Curtis and all his Committee, has always insisted on the Spiritual 
function as well as the Divine origin of the State. ‘Take Knox’s Confession 
of 1560 :—‘“ We confess and acknowledge empires, kingdoms, dominions 
and cities to be destinated and ordained by God to be God’s holy ordinance 
ordained for manifestation of His Own glory, and for the singular profit 
and commodity of mankind. . . . Moreover, we affirm that to kings, princes, 
rulers and magistrates chiefly and most principally the reformation and 
purgation of the religion appertaineth, so that not only are they appointed 
for civil policy, but also for maintenance of the true religion.” “I do not 
look,” wrote Dr Chalmers eight days before his death, “ for the general Chris 
tianity of the people but through the medium of the Christianity of thelr 
rulers.” It would be a poor country to live in, as Scotland knows, if the 
Church had the exclusive control of that part of life which is to the rest of 





ut not a heart and conscience in § 
business. The State does not respect the ecclesiastical territory. The § 
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it as the rudder to the ship; and the State which would allow it would be 
by so much less a State, as the Church to which it was allowed would be 
other than a Church. 

The Articles claim for the Church an “independent jurisdiction ” 
and an “inherent right to rule therein” (Arts. IV. and V.). To conform, 
Professor Curtis speaks of a “limitation of the Church’s freedom” and an 
“improved arrangement”! (pp. 246 and 247). It cannot escape notice, 
however, that the mind which is in him is not the mind which is in the 
Articles. For his support of the Articles let him answer to his own 
conscience. 

By an early exercise of the principle of devolution, the State granted 
to the Church of Scotland so much of its judicial prerogative as was 
necessary to enable the Church to maintain its discipline. But, in order 
to provide security against injustice, it received from the Church the 
symbolic documents by which the powers granted were defined in character 
and limited in extent, and not for two centuries has the Church of Scotland 
or the State had to complain of the arrangement. As in all compacts, a 
stipulation was implied that neither party should alter the terms without 
the consent of the other. The Church cannot amend its Confession without 
the concurrence of the State. ‘This is the ‘“ Erastian limitation,” the 
“Egvptian bondage,” of which Professor Curtis elaborately complains 
(p. 246). 

. The State is bound to maintain justice in every part of its realm, 
especially where the Church is concerned, because it is precisely in the 
sentimental atmosphere of the Church that the sense of justice is most 
prone to wither. Nor can doctrine be excluded from the purview of the 
State, because a Church that oppresses can always produce a doctrine to 
vindicate its oppression. Autonomy in the Church may mean freedom of 
a kind in the Church, but it means danger to the rights and liberties of its 
members; and experience has shown that in its Erastian subjection the 
Church of Scotland is a freer habitation than any of the so-called “ Free 
Churches.” There may be a difficulty in adjusting the frontier between 
> agar liberty and civil justice, but Professor Curtis has not shown that 

e adjustment proposed by the Articles is any improvement upon that 
which the Church of Scotland at present agrees to. And he might have 
observed that any difficulty with the State which exists, arises through the 
unscrupulous use by Dissent of the political power which still remains to it. 

There are many other points which ought to be noted. Professor Curtis 
speaks of a “cheering experience of the possibilities of voluntary effort.” 
A cheering experience, truly, which has excluded Christ’s poor from Christ’s 
Church, and threatens to make Mammon the lord of His heritage! He 
desires a national Church. But a national Church cannot exclude the 
poor: it cannot divorce the State, and it cannot be made to consist with 
that “religious equality” which, if ignored by the Articles, is to be 
provided for by the Act of Parliament (App. to Report, pp. 29 and 30). 
He has made a poor case for the Articles. There is as much against them 
as for them in his paper, and it may be surmised that the reason is, that 
he is writing on what is, for him, the wrong side. Jas. B, Grant. 


St Srepuen’s, Giascow. 
> 






SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Prorrssor G. DAWES HICKS. 


I venture to call attention first of all to a book by an American writer 
which, although it was published apparently three years ago, has only 
recently become known to philosophical students in this country: I refer 
to The Problem of Knowledge, by Professor D. Clyde Macintosh, of Yale 
University (London: Allen & Unwin, 1916). The book contains a vast 
amount of information upon current epistemological literature, and for the 
purpose of orientation in a field where of late the literature has become 
stupendous it will certainly be useful. The volume is divided into two 
Parts, the first dealing with immediate knowledge, or “ acquaintance,” as 
it is now—misleadingly, as I think,—customary to call it, the second with 
mediate knowledge, or the nature of truth and the proof on which it is 
based, while it is recognised that all three lines of inquiry involve the 
criticism of intellectual values. In the first Part the author takes his 
departure from the Critical philosophy of Kant and passes in review the 
multitudinous movements of thought, idealistic and realistic, that have 
been developed in recent times. That the review will be of service I do 
not doubt, Pat I am bound to confess that it seems to me far too over- 
weighted and to be lacking in a sense of proportion. ‘The first-class work 
of such thinkers as Meinong and Husserl is smothered, and receives 
altogether inadequate treatment in the midst of an account of the innumer- 
able essays of lesser lights, while the eminently original and profound 
researches of Adamson are not so much as mentioned. Sometimes, too, 
errors have crept in,—e.g. Professor Stout will be surprised to learn that 
he is “a recent convert to English neo-realism ” (p. 264 et passim), The 
author’s own theory, which is described as “critical monism,” is that what 
we perceive is existentially identical with the independent reality, but that 
it has, when being perceived, certain qualities, notably the sense-qualities, 
which it does not possess when not perceived. Upon occasion of certain 
stimulations, sense-qualities—particular colours, sounds, etc.—are creatively 
produced by each psychical subject for itself, and in many cases located 
with more or less accuracy in or upon the very object in the environment 
from which the stimulation proceeded. The secondary qualities are created, 
and thereby the primary qualities are revealed. This theory is, of course, 
not new ; it is virtually a re-statement of Locke’s doctrine as presented in 
the second book of the Essay. Here I can only urge that Professor 
600 
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Macintosh offers no ground whatsoever for assuming that the mind is 
“a creative activity ” of this kind; and that if it were, to designate such 
activity “spiritual” would be a glaring misuse of the term. For if the 
mind does thus give rise to subi euistlidin, certain it is that the whole 
business takes place mechanically, without the psychical subject being in 
the least degree aware of what it is doing, and without the smallest fraction 
of any purpose or design on its part. A mind would be, in so far as it 
was engaged in this operation, a mere piece of unconscious mechanism. In 
the long run, therefore, an idealism of the subjective type and materialism 
come to very much the same thing. In the second Part the author 
propounds a view of the nature of truth—a view which he calls that of 
“representational pragmatism,” and describes as intermediate between 
“traditional intellectualism” (whatever that may be) and “ current prag- 
matism.” According to this view, what is taken as truth is representation 
(of subject by predicate, of reality by idea) sufficient to mediate satisfactorily 
the purpose with which the judgment is made. But what is really true is 
representation sufficient to mediate satisfactorily whatever purpose or 
purposes ought to be recognised in making the judgment. It is a view 
that opens out many themes for discussion, but here I must be content to 
point out the necessity of having a clear notion of what is meant by 
“representation” before any discussion can be profitable. In regard to 
the other topic handled in the second Part of the book, the author again 
attempts to steer a middle course, this time between rationalism and 
empiricism. The method of all really scientific proof, i.e. of all demonstra- 
tion of the truth about reality, is, he insists, one and the same; it is both 
inductive and deductive in character. And he contends that all inductive 
inference, or generalisation, is based upon the fundamental principle of the 
uniformity of nature. 

With respect to the contention last mentioned, Professor Macintosh 
will now have the opportunity of considering the extremely able and . 
suggestive article by Dr C. D. Broad on “The Relation between Induction 
and Probability” (Mind, Jan. 1920). Dr Broad dismisses at the outset 
in the briefest manner possible the dogma of inductive arguments being 
based upon the principle of the uniformity of nature. On that view, he 
points out, inductive arguments would all of them be syllogisms with a 
common major. Their minors would be propositions summing up the 
relevant observations, and if these had been carefully made the propositions 
in question would be practically certain. So that, according to the theory, 
the conclusions of all inductive arguments in which the observations had been 
equally carefully made would be equally probable,—a preposterous result, 
as he expresses it, sufficient in itself to refute the theory which leads to it. 
Dr Broad maintains, as the outcome of an elaborate and most illuminating 
piece of investigation, that all particular inductive arguments depend on 
probability and only lead to probable conclusions, whatever we may assume 
about nature, but that wnless we assume something about nature they give 
no finite probability to any law. What we do assume is that nature 
consists of some shtaghratively few kinds of permanent substances, that their 
changes are all subject to laws, and that the variety of nature is due to 
varying combinations of the few elementary substances. A simple ground- 
plan of the material world is suggested to us by crude experience, and, as 
we investigate nature more and. more thoroughly, experience itself suggests 
ways in which we can state this plan with greater and greater definiteness 

Vor. XVIII.—No. 3. 39 
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and rigour, nature at the same time being found to accord with the more 
rigorous and definite plan far better than it did with the first crude 
suggestion of a plan. We believe, ¢.g., that we have got very near to the 
ground-plan of the material world in the theory of the chemical elements, 
in the laws of mechanics, and in Maxwell’s equations, and it is relative to 
these beliefs that particular inductions in chemistry, electricity, etc., are 
practically certain. 

Those who are prepared to wade through a tangled mass of rather 
commonplace criticism will find a considerable amount of suggestive 
reflexion in Professor E. G. Spaulding’s volume, The New Rationalism 
(New York: Holt & Co., 1918). Conceiving philosophical problems as 
capable of being treated independently of their historical origin and 
development, Professor Spaulding sets himself the task of ascertaining 
the postulates from which each philosophical system is logically derivable, 
as also the one body of principles that is common to all systems and 
logically presupposed by them. ‘The historical systems of er are, 
so the author contends, all grounded in the Aristotelian logic which is 
dominated by the “ thing-concept.” Broadly speaking, these systems may 
be grouped under two heads—(a) causation philosophies (e.g. pheno- 
menalism, subjective idealism, and naturalism), and (b) substance philoso- 
phies (e.g. objective idealism and voluntarism). The former are criticised 
as affirming a number of things to be matters of fact, and likewise affirm- 
ing their own truth, while at the same time inconsistently laying it down 
that in the knowing relation the terms necessarily undergo alteration. 
The latter are criticised on the ground that, while they are committed to 
the view that all relations are internal relations, yet they are, in the long 
run, compelled to recognise that some relations are external to their terms. 
The criticism is made to yield the conclusion that all philosophical systems 
imply that there are some things known that are not affected by the fact 
of their being known, and that it is possible to examine and to accurately 
analyse the nature of objects without having to take account of the cir- 
cumstance that they are objects for a subject. These principles, then, are 
made to serve as the points of departure for the author’s metaphysical 
position, which is based on a modern logic of relations as opposed to the 
traditional logic of substance and attribute. This modern logic is con- 
cerned with symmetrical, asymmetrical, transitive, and intransitive rela- 
tions, with types of order, series, and variables, the latter being related not 
causally but functionally. Thus equipped, Professor Spaulding proceeds 
to deal with the fundamental problems of nature and mind, a also with 
certain crucial questions of the theory of value. Empirical methods reveal, 
so he maintains, two great classes of entities, those which exist and those 
which merely subsist. All existents subsist, but not all subsistents exist. 
An existent must either have or be that full quota of characteristics which 
the sciences of physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, and the like find 
it empirically to have; and of such existents there are two kinds—namely, 
physical and mental. Subsistents, on the other hand, lack that full quota 
of qualities, including temporal and spatial localisation, which are essential 
to objects that exist. Within the vast realm of subsistents are included 
such diverse entities as space, time, number, logical principles, series, in- 
finity, imaginary and illusory objects, and also ideal on of various sorts 


— justice, goodness, truth, beauty, etc. A developed theory of realism is 
necessarily forced to admit the reality of ideals that are discovered by 
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reason as well as of those entities that are disclosed to the senses; hence 
neo-realism, when fully worked out, may be described as a new rationalism, 
Professor Spaulding has boldly pushed forward in the direction towards 
which many of us have, of late, been looking, but where it has seemed 
dangerous to tread. And I think it must be confessed that he leaves us 
with a host of tremendous problems rather than with solutions of them. 
How is the timeless, changeless realm of subsistents related to the realm 
of time and change? How, for example, is goodness related to the deeds 
described as good? He has, in fact, Plato’s old problem upon his hands, 
and I cannot find that he gives so much as a hint as to how it is to be 
dealt with. Then, again, I feel considerable misgiving in the apparently 
unhesitating way in which agency is predicated of merely subsistent entities. 
And, finally, when God is said to be “justice and truth and beauty, both 
as these are ‘above’ our world and as they are in it”; and, again, to be 
“value, the active ‘living’ principle of the conservation of values and of 
their efficiency” (p. 517), one is in a state of perplexity before the all- 
important question whether God is to be conceived as an existent entity 
or as merely subsistent. But Professor Spaulding has opened out promis- 
ing fields of speculation, and his book, in spite of many inaccuracies in 
matters belonging to the history of philosophy (as, for example, when 
Kant is said to regard the knowing self “as a substratum-like entity in 
which both a priori concepts and sensations and ideas inhere,” p. 217), 
is one that deserves to be known and discussed. 

Written from a very different standpoint, and yet under acknow- 
ledged influence from the works of the neo-realists and of Bertrand Russell, 
is Mr C. A. Richardson’s interesting and thoughtful volume, Spiritual 
Pluralism and Recent Philosophy (Cambridge : University Press, 1919). Mr 
Richardson is an ardent disciple of Professor Ward, but he has developed 
several portions of Dr Ward’s metaphysical theory in an independent way 
and thrown not a little new light upon its mode of solving certain crucial 
problems, At the outset, he challenges the neo-realists. upon a matter 
in regard to which they speak undoubtedly with halting voice. What, he 
asks, are they going to do about the subject of experience? Admitting, 
as they do, the distinction between objects, and the experiencing of these 
objects, what have they got to say about the experiencing as distinguished 
from the objects experienced? On his own part, as we should expect, 
Mr Richardson is in this connexion perfectly explicit and unwavering. 
Experience is the one sure starting-point for philosophy, and experience 
implies in its very meaning presentation of an object to a subject. The 
existence of the subject in this duality is as much a fact as the existence 
of the object. ‘To argue that nevertheless the subject may be merely 
a logical construction, is to be oblivious of the obvious consideration that 
the agent which constructs can be no other than that subject which is 
alleged to be a logical construction. And to analyse the subject into 
sense-data is equally impossible, for sense-data, as the name indicates, 
are “ given” or “ presented,” and if there be something given, there must 
be something else to which it is given. Moreover, the part played by the 
subject in experience is never a purely passive one; the subject interferes 
in the course of events, and, within limits, guides the latter to the fulfil- 
ment of ends. Our notions of efficiency and causality are grounded in 
the realisation of this ability. Recognising that the existence of other 
selves than our own is an assumption, but claiming it as an assumption 
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which every philosophy is bound to make, Mr Richardson concentrates 
his efforts to showing the possibility of explaining the facts of experience 
entirely in terms of selves. One of the most noteworthy features of the 
book is its author’s resolute and persistent attempt to wrestle with the 
problem which is evidently for the position he is defending a problem 
of vital significance—that, namely, as to the nature of what is commonly 
called “inorganic matter.” The fact upon which he bases to a large 
extent his case is the plastic retentiveness of mind which is manifested 
in the formation of habits. As we descend lower and lower in the scale 
of life, habit, he points out, increases and spontaneity decreases without, 
however, entirely disappearing. But, seeing that on any theory the line 
dividing the organic from the inorganic is excessively narrow, he contends 
that the latter may be regarded as constituted by individual agents of 
extremely inferior mentality, whose behaviour is therefore sufficiently 
habitual to admit, for the most part, of description in general terms. 
Individuality seems to be here sak because we are probably dealing 
with individuals in bulk, so that our results are statistical. Such results, 
on account of the nature of the individuals concerned, will be even more 
uniform than the majority of statistics; but, it is argued, there is no 
reason to suppose that, if we could observe the behaviour of one of these 
individuals in isolation, we should be unable to observe any traces of 
uniqueness. I think, however, Mr Richardson accepts far too readily 
the doctrine that physical objects, such as chairs and tables, or entities 
such as atoms and electrons, are “ conceptual constructions,”—a doctrine, 
by the way, which is singularly incompatible with Dr Broad’s argument 
referred to above. Another striking characteristic of the volume before 
us is the clear and lucid way in which the author succeeds in bringing out 
what he takes to be the nature of presentation. Sense-data are, he 
maintains, appearances to an individual subject of other subjects. As 
such, sense-data cannot be said to be existent in any really concrete sense 
of that term (for that only is existent, I understand him to mean, which 
has being for itself), but they have being of some kind—they are there, that 
is to say, they are presented to a subject. The existence of certain 
entities in certain relations to a subject involves the perception by that 
subject of certain objects termed “ sense-data,” which may also be called 
the “appearance” of those entities to that subject ; appearance, in other 
words, must be regarded as an ultimate mode of being pertaining to the 
data of perception, and be carefully distinguished from existence, which 
is another ultimate mode of being. I agree entirely with the writer in 
holding that appearances are not existents; but I think he is wrong 
in describing them as objects. The object, it seems to me, is the existent 
entity, whatever it is, that is in relation to the subject; the appearances 
are but ways in which that object is apprehended. Were they themselves 
the objects of apprehension, they ond not be appearances of existent 
entities. There is much else in Mr Richardson’s book to which I should 
like to refer—his treatment of determinism and free-will, of the relation 
of mind and body, and of abnormal mental phenomena. I must be 
content, however, with adding an expression of warm appreciation of an 
honest and careful piece of philosophical investigation. 

The second part of Professor Ward’s article on ‘“ Sense-Knowledge” 
(Mind, Oct. 1919) will be welcomed by a large number of readers. It is 
concerned with perceptual relations and the apprehension of spatial order. 
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tes 


“a Dr Ward shows that in the development of experience perceptual processes 


implicating comparison precede and lead on to the intellectual processes 
in which comparison is explicit, and that such progressive differentiation 
fully accounts for what Lotze called “the primary universal ”—the 
epistemological significance of which Lotze was pow the first to 
recognise. The primitive generality is not a logical universal, because it 
‘Be is not a result of abstraction but a basis for further determination. It not 
ied only precedes but persists in the differentiations that emerge later as its 
ale specialisations, In dealing with space-apprehension, Dr Ward emphasises 
ut, e importance of what he has called “ extensity” as being involved at the 
ine very beginning of experience in coenzsthesis, or general sensibility, and 
ids proceeds to discuss the connexion between spatial percepts and spatial 


he 
em 


aly 


of concepts. It is, he maintains, only by the synthesis of what we receive 
tly and what we contribute that we attain to spatial perception : the interest 
ms. 


‘ of Kant’s theory consists in his recognition of both these factors. In the 
Ing same number of Mind there is an interesting treatment of “ Introspection ” 
Its, by Professor J. Laird, who tries to show that the objections commonly 
_— brought against introspection as a method of psychological inquiry cannot 
tes be sustained. 

= F In the last volume (N.S., vol. xix.) of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
of Society (London : Williams & Norgate, 1919) there are several papers of 
lily importance. The Presidential Address of Dr G. E. Moore on “Some 


ties Judgments of Perception” is a very careful and thorough attempt to deal 
ine, with a question of fundamental moment in the theory of knowledge,— 
ent namely, what it is that we are really judging in making such judgments as 
fore that “this is an inkstand.” The chief interest of Dr Moore’s argument 
out consists in his recognising that there may be an ultimate, not further 
he analysable, kind of psychological relation involved in perceptive experi- 
As ence,—a relation not to be identified either with that involved in being 
‘ich “perceived” to be so and so, or with that involved in being “ judged” to 
. 


be so and so, but describable as a relation of seeming or appearing. 
hat Dr C. D. Broad’s paper on “Mechanical Explanation and its Alter- 





‘ain natives” is a masterly piece of logical analysis, and ought to clear away a 
hat mass of prevalent misunderstanding and confusion. Dr Broad shows that 
lled unless homogeneous mechanism at least be adopted, science must take the 
ther form of a hierarchy of laws of which the higher and more specialised cannot 
the be regarded as merely particular cases of the lower and more general, If 
nich homogeneous mechanism be accepted, we do have a unitary system of 
r in explanation holding at all levels; and all differences are then due to 
‘ong differences of arrangement or motion in what is qualitatively alike. And 
tent if in addition pure mechanism be accepted, the laws connecting structure 
ae and behaviour are of a peculiarly simple type and are everywhere the same. 
ves But scientific explanation is by no means dependent on the truth of the 
tent more rigid forms of mechanism, and macroscopically they are certainly 
ould false. Colours, sounds, temperatures, etc., must be connected with micro- 
tion scopic mechanism (if it be a fact), but they are not themselves susceptible 
_ be of mechanical explanation. The paper concludes with some very pregnant 
f an observations upon the connexion between mechanism and teleology. 

» | Professor J. B. Baillie contributes a suggestive article on “'The Stereoscopic 
ge Character of Knowledge.” The interpretation of the nature of human 


knowledge must, he contends, start from the integral reality of the 
rder. individual mind. In the first instance, knowledge is a specific expression 
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of the vital energy of the individual; it subsumes within itself all the 
energies, organic, chemical, and physical, which together compose the 
constitution of a human being. The reflective activity is a further and 
fuller expression of the same principle which operates in the perceptual 
phase of knowledge. This principle is the realisation of the individual 
mind through the process of apprehending the nature of the object as an 
independent being. It is the unity of the individual mind which is 
manifested in each stage, and operates in both alike. Reflective activity 
gives a richer cognitive experience because it carries with it the acquired 
achievements of the earlier stage, because the mind brings to the focus of 
its single unity the specialised functions of perception, and grasps by the 
conscious exercise of its unity the diverse results of the spatially constituted 
organs of perception in which the unity of the individual mind is least 
implicit. Mrs N. A. Duddington, in a paper on “Our Knowledge of 
Other Minds,” contends that there can be apprehension of other minds by 
the same processes of discrimination and comparison by which there is 
apprehension of material things. In knowing another mind, she maintains, 
I contemplate the mental states which that mind itself “lives through” 
or “enjoys.” Since the experiencing of mental states is not the same 
thing as knowing them, there is no reason for assuming that mental 
states can be contemplated by that mind alone whose states they are. 
Dean Inge’s paper on “Platonism and Human Immortality” presents an 
interesting defence of his well-known view of a timeless mode of existence, 
and Mr A. F. Shand, in dealing with “Emotion and Value,” works out 
an extremely suggestive theory of the way in which an object which pos- 
sesses intrinsic value evokes in the mind an emotion which also possesses 
intrinsic value. 

I have been asked to draw attention to the Summer School of Theology 
which will be held in Oxford from 26th July to 6th August, embracing 
about forty lectures, under the general heading of “ Aspects of Con- 
temporary Theology,” which will be treated in connexion with the 
Philosophy of Religion, Biblical Study and Comparative Religion, and 
current movements in Sociology, Science, Literature, and Art. The school 
will be opened with an address by the Dean of Carlisle, and among the 
lecturers are Professors P. Gardner, A. S. Pringle Pattison, and Paul 
Sabatier, the Dean of St Paul’s, Mr Graham Wallas, and Mr C. C. J. Webb. 
The Lectures will be given in the Hall of Trinity College. Communica- 
tions may be addressed to Rev. Dr Carpenter, 15 Marston Ferry Road, 
Oxford. G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cottecr, Lonpon, 
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REVIEWS. 


The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology. Being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1915. By Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt. (Oxon.), etc., 
Dean of Carlisle.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1919.—Pp. xix +502. 


Tzis is a weighty book. It would be difficult to mention any writer in 
Great Britain besides Dr Rashdall who has done first-class work in all three 
departments—history, philosophy, and (not now for the first time) theology. 
Everybody knows that his s act upon the mind with unusually stimu- 
lating power. His knowledge and penetration lend force to the implicit 
appeal everywhere present to put aside convention and come to reality. 
This new and admirably written volume will undoubtedly aid the Church in 
the too long neglected duty of re-thinking its traditional theology, of trans- 
posing ancient » ere into ideas and terms acceptable to a mind not — 
modern but Christian ; and it will do so none the less effectively inasmuc 
as Dr Rashdall’s reforming proposals spring out of a profound and 
reasonably sympathetic knowledge of the older thought. Erudition is not 
obtruded, but the book is a really learned one. Only those who have worked 
in the same field will appreciate the quiet remark in the Preface: “ Except: 
in the case of St Augustine I have read through all the writings of the 
Fathers whom I have dealt with at any length in the leccures: in his case I 
have read, I believe, all that was at all relevant to my subject.” It is when 
he advances to the modern period that his knowledge appears to be rather 
less full and less trustworthy. The account of Luther and the Reforma- 
tion in Lecture VII., for example, will gain the applause of the partisan, 
but hardly of the serious student. 

In an opening lecture on the teaching of Christ concerning forgiveness, 
Dr Rashdall, in company with various scholars of repute, takes the view 
that the words in Mark x. 45, “ to give His life a ransom for many,” are 
most probably “a doctrinally coloured insertion” (p. 30). Taken as an 
isolated saying, the genuineness of the words might be conceded ; but, he 
adds, “ when we look at them in the context supplied by the general tenour 
of Christ’s teaching as a whole, [ feel that the probabilities are very 
strongly against them” (p. 36). I think that a slight and unfortunate but 
of course wholly unconscious suggestio falsi affects Dr Rashdall’s argument 
on this point owing to the fact that throughout the main portion of his 
book the “ransom theory” means really the theory of a ransom paid to 
the Devil; and the impression can hardly fail to be given that, if the 
ransom passage be admitted, it must count on the side of strict orthodoxy. 
But, as is perfectly well known, many scholars accept Mark x. 45 as genuine 
who have no particular interest in orthodoxy,—a matter which Dr Rashdall 
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makes quite clear in his notes. I shall return to this subject later. As 
regards the Synoptic narratives of the Last Supper, we are told they 
contain nothing “to suggest that the approaching death was in any way 
whatever to bring about the forgiveness of sins” (p. 45). Finally, the 
conclusion is drawn that “our Lord never taught that His death was 
necessary for the forgiveness of sins, or that any condition was required for 
forgiveness but the supreme one of repentance and that amendment which 
is implied in all sincere repentance” (p. 45). It will be seen that this is a 
very unqualified statement. It asserts a gees deal more than, I think, 
Dr Rashdall wishes to assert. In the closing lecture, where his own 
convictions are set out, he does not hesitate to describe Christ’s death as a 
necessary part of the self-revelation of God, and the object of that revela- 
tion he regards as being “ to excite in men that love which would inspire 
sorrow for past sin” (p. 443). In other words, Christ’s death is necessary 
for forgiveness after all, inasmuch as it provides the only adequate motive 
for true repentance. But in that case, and especially if Dr Rashdall can 
deliberately say that there is a sense in which “traditional theology is 
right in regarding the idea of an atonement through the death of Christ as 
the central truth of Christianity” (p. 454), we are free to believe it an 
extremely probable thing that Jesus Himself would somewhere touch upon 
the subject. Not that we should expect Him to give a theology of 
redemption ; for, as Dr Rashdall points out, from the nature of the case 
He could not well have insisted Himself upon the influence of a death 
which had not yet taken place. 

The doctrine of atonement which Dr Rashdall proceeds to expose and 
castigate is that which holds that sin cannot be forgiven without a 
vicarious sacrifice, a vicarious punishment, or some other kind of expiation. 
He is out to discredit an idea which, as he puts it with an apt quotation, has 
never taken form more definitely than in Ambrose’s statement that Christ 
died in order that “since the divine decrees cannot be broken, the person 
rather than the sentence should be changed ” (p. 828). Personally, I cannot 
doubt that the effect of his book will be to deepen our sense of the amount 
of traditional Church teaching on the Atonement which has no reality that 
the modern Christian mind can apprehend. As an exposure of the theory 
of substitutive punishment, it admits of no answer. But this leaves the 
— true and spiritual idea of vicarious suffering all the more 

ominant, as Dr Rashdall is the first to acknowledge. 

The new conviction that the forgiveness of sins was definitely and 
specifically connected with the death of Jesus took its rise even before 
St Paul. Its source lies in Jewish prophecy. Nothing but authority 
could have led to its adoption, and it was simply and solely on authority, 
Dr Rashdall affirms, that it was adopted. That is as may be, but to say 
that apart from authoritative assurances of this kind “there was nothing 
to suggest any special connexion between what the Christian experienced 
and the death of the Messiah ” (p. 82) is to say what we cannot possibly 
know, and it is out of keeping with what Dr Rashdall elsewhere 
argues as to the vital place of Christ’s death in His revelation of God. 
Indeed, a difficulty in criticising this book is the difficulty of choosing 
between what Dr Rashdall says first and what he says next. Init’ | 
statements which now and then are extremely hard of belief are apt 
to be followed a few pages later by qualifying reserves and companion 
truths which materially alter first impressions, This exaggerated emphasis 
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on prophecy is repeated further on, when Dr Rashdall is summing his 
results on primitive Christianity ; and it seems to me to allow far too little 
for the actual influence of Jesus’ attitude to His own career, and to the 
fact that if we can see His death to have been one of self-sacrifice, that fact 
can hardly have been altogether hidden from the apostles. They defended 
this or that, no doubt, by quotations from the Old Testament; such 
quotations may have helped to crystallise beliefs dimly forming in their 
minds; but we cannot explain the directions in which the mind of the 
Church about atonement was spontaneously led if we cut out every kind of 
religious experience. 

St Paul, we are rightly told, held that by Divine appointment Christ 
suffered for men the penalty of the broken Law; it is vain to express his 
doctrine without this element of “ substituted punishment or substituted 
sacrifice.” But he gives no clear or categorical reply to the question why 
the endurance of such a penalty by an innocent Being makes it just or right 
for God to forgive the sinful (p. 94). In general his language is more 
juridical than sacrificial. Dr Rashdall, however, emphatically declares that 
St Paul nowhere even suggests that God was placated or reconciled to us. 
The love of God is the fount of all redemption. There is an atonement, 
but it is provided by God. Vicarious punishment is an idea with which 
the Christian mind is ceasing to work, but after all that Dr Rashdall has 
written in various passages of this book I cannot myself see that the idea 
of “ substitution ” is inapplicable to what Jesus did and suffered, so long as 
we are careful to construe His surrender of will as substitutionary not in 
the sense of making ours superfluous, but in the sense of making ours 
possible. He identified Himself so utterly with the sinful, that, as others 
after His example have done in their faint measure, He bore the force of 
men’s sins in His body, the weight of their sins on His conscience, and the 
guilt of them on His sympathetic heart. In His experience supremely we 
see a Brother on whose innocent head the consequences of others’ sin had. 
gathered making or showing Himself consciously implicated in their 
wrongness, and standing by them in the shame and suffering that goes 
with evil, He kept Himself in the love of God all up the new and living 
way that passes through pain into oneness with the heart of God; and no 
man need repeat that experience in so far as it was the experience of a 

ioneer. The pathfinder is the real substitute of those who follow Him 
esas he is first, and no one else has the agony of being first. I should 
myself prefer “representative” to “substitute”; but, whatever our term, 
we must point to the truth involved in “ vicarious,” a word freely used also 
by Dr Rashdall. 

The volume under review follows the general lines of Ritschl’s great 
monograph, though with no dependence of any kind, in respect of its 
parallel treatment of atonement and justification. And in most par- 
ticulars it does not suffer by comparison even with that famous work. I 
confess, however, that Dr Rashdall’s section entitled “St Paul’s Doctrine 
on Justification ” impresses me as not quite on the same level as the rest. 
We catch our breath at a statement like the following: “I think it cannot 
be denied that St Paul does habitually identify faith with intellectual 


itelief” (p. 108). Elsewhere faith in the Pauline ey is described as 


“mere intellectual assent”; and a climax is reached in the phrase, “his 


ictum that “faith never seems by 


theory of justification by belief” (p. 121). Of course this has to be 
softened down, and the opening ai 
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St Paul to be used in the sense of trust, except so far as trust is implied 
in believing the statements or promises of another” passes within a few 
pages into the concession that “the giving of the heart to God” is the 
modern equivalent of what St Paul means by faith. The line which Dr 
Rashdall draws between St Paul’s formal and his religious teaching about 
faith cannot, in my judgment, be maintained. The grain of truth in the 
huge exaggeration with which this section starts is fairly represented by 
the statement, made in quite another connexion, that “ religious emotion 
is dependent upon intellectual conviction, and cannot be felt by those who 
lack the requisite conviction.” 

An intensely interesting chapter on “The Teaching of Primitive 
Christianity” must be passed over briefly. The usual primitive type of 
passage, Dr Rashdall finds, is “an assertion of objective atonement 
expressed in traditional language followed by an ethical or subjective 
explanation.” He rightly calls attention to the fact that the New 
Testament has much more to say about the saving power of Christ’s whole 
life and teaching than we might gather from treatises which follow 
Anselm’s bad example in representing Jesus as only a sinless Person with 
an infinitely valuable life capable of being sacrificed. One must demur, 
however, to the idea that in Hebrews purification means “ present moral 
improvement.” The passage from Pfleiderer which on p. 159 Dr Rashdall 
quotes with doubtful assent would, I fancy, be accepted as entirely sound 
by most exegetes to-day. Sanctification in the Bible means primarily not 
any moral state, but a relation to God; the moral state flows from that. 

In a striking paragraph at the close of this survey Dr Rashdall throws 
out the suggestion that “if we put out of sight everything in St Paul 
which finds no echo in St John, we shall be on the way to an appropriation 
of that central core of eternal truth which underlies them both” (p. 184). 

lrenzeus was the first of the Fathers to hold the theory of an objective 
redemption I to the idea of substitution. Some doctrine 
of atonement had now become necessary because rival Gnostic theologies 
were in the field; also the idea of atonement was too deeply embedded in 
the Christian tradition to be simply ignored, and St Paul’s teaching 
enjoyed very great authority. The chapter in which Dr Rashdall reviews 
the theories of Clement of Alexandria, Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Origen is 
nothing short of masterly. He is conscious of their greatness, but he is 
never overawed by it, and there are no conventional compliments to 
patristic finality. Origen he regards as by far the greatest mind among 
the Fathers, as indeed in a class by himself. Excellent reasons are given 
for this verdict, though Dr Rashdall’s attempt to clear Origen’s from 
complicity in the theory of a ransom paid to the Devil are only partially 
successful. At every point we are shown a conflict between a doctrine of 
salvation which is rational, intelligible, and in the highest degree ethical, 
and one that is none of these things. In particular, the idea that Christ 
rescued men from the Devil, Satan’s just rights, acquired by the fall, being 
as it were bought out by the transcendent merit of Christ’s death, is 
followed through all the windings of its history. It is humbling to think 
that for close on a thousand years, even though never sanctioned by any 
creed, it remained the dominant orthodox theory. According to Dr Rashdall, 
new or original thoughts concerning the atonement were in the East few 
and far between after the time of Origen. Athanasius’ teaching repre- 
sents the normal Greek view from his own day to ours. The tendency 
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ied 


few 


is to make salvation virtually something given in the incarnation as 
such. The thought of the Eastern fathers exhibits a perennial struggle 





the between an ethical and a metaphysical way of construing atonement. 
Dr The times fostered the predominance of unethical categories, and when the 
out process culminated in John of Damascus, in the eighth century, metaphysics 
the held the field, “‘ but a metaphysic of a kind which shows a strong tendency 
by to degenerate into mere myth or mere magic” (p. 317). 
ion Dr Rashdall joins issue with Harnack and other Ritschlians upon the 
vho point whether Latin theology is more ethical than the Greek ; he contends 
that the Greeks are very decidedly the better thinkers. It is a subject 
tive on which one would gladly hear counsel further; at present I can only 
» of say that the Ritschlians seem to me to have it. Athanasius is the normal 
ent Greek father: his description of how Christ saved men is that He “ took 
tive from our bodies one similar” and surrendered it to death, “ in order that 
New He might turn again to incorruption men who had turned back to 
hole corruption, and quicken them from death by the personal appropriation 
low of His body” (de Inc., c. 8). Of course there are very many other ideas in 
vith Athanasius, but this typical passage does strike a preponderantly physical 
nur, or semi-physical note. And with all the manifest defects of Latin legalising, 
oral still civil law is a nearer approach to morality than the other. 
dall St Augustine is dealt with severely. He is shown to be the leading 
und champion of views “ which have continued to blacken the character of God 
not long after the formal abandonment of the ransom theory itself” (p. 325). 
t. While he accepts the traditional scheme, and adds little to it, he yet 


rows receives and dwells with special favour on the theory of a quid pro quo paid 
Paul to the Devil. The idea of substituted punishment, says Dr Rashdall, 
tion “stands out in his pages naked and unabashed.” And again: “It would 


34). hardly be possible to worship the God of St Augustine without contract- 
ctive ing some of His indifference to suffering.” In short, St Augustine petrifies 
trine St Paul. It is gratifying, by the way, to have Dr Rashdall confess that . 
ogres he cannot see much difference between the two ideas, punishment and 


d in satisfaction. I have always felt the same. Protest will very likely be made 
hing against the severity of Dr Rashdall’s censures, but it is good for most of us 
views to have the light turned fully on to the darker aspects of Augustinianism, 
en is and to have their utter incompatibility with Jesus’ thought of God dis- 





he is played in careful and reasoned statement. 

s to Dr Rashdall travels over familiar ground in his exposition of the 
nong Latin and Medieval theology, but there is nothing in English to compare 
iven with what he has written, either in force or clarity, nor is there any German 
from writer one-half so readable. He points out that Anselm was the first to 
tially transfer the idea of satisfaction, through payment of an equivalent, from 
ne of the region of ecclesiastical jurisprudence to the relations between the 


hical, Father and the Son. As we should expect, he writes of Abelard with 
‘hrist profound and instinctive sympathy. “At last we have found a theory 
being of the atonement which thoroughly appeals to reason and to conscience” 
‘h, is (p. 360). There is nothing new in St ‘Thomas, with one exception. He 
think Introduces the conception of a mystical unity of believers with Christ. 
any In the great phrase, caput et membra sunt quasi una persona mystica, 
hdall, Dr Rashdall indicates in a single line the real importance of this 
t few suggestion. 
-epre- Luther comes off badly in a vivid chapter on the Reformation. He is 
dency not merely painted, “ warts and all”; we are allowed to see too much of 
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these unsightly growths. The same charge is levelled at him as at St 
Paul, that “ for him faith meant mere intellectual belief—that and nothing 
else.” I confess that this section on Luther appears to me a mysterious 
lapse in a great book. If Dr Rashdall will glance again at three or four 
classical pages in the late Principal Lindsay’s History of the Reformation, 
he will realise, I think, how exactly. he has missed the truth. What value 
can be given to the assertion that for Luther faith means “intellectual 
belief and nothing else” when we confront it with these characteristic 
words from the Reformer’s own pen: “There are two kinds of believing: 
first, a believing about God, which means that I believe that what is 
said of God is true. This faith is rather a form of knowledge than a 
faith. There is, secondly, a believing in God which means that I put 
my trust in Him, give myself up to thinking that I can have dealings 
with Him, and believe without any doubt that He will be and do to me 
according to the things said of Him. Such faith, which casts itself upon 
God, whether in life or nm death, alone makes a Christian man.” 'Take again 
the statement that “Luther admitted the possibility of a saving faith 
which was accompanied by little or no moral improvement” (p. 414), and 
once more let us read what Luther himself writes. “It is a living, busy, 
active, powerful thing—faith; it is impossible for it not to do us good 
continually. It never asks whether good works are to be done; it has 
done them before there is time to ask the question, and it is always doing 
them.” Small wonder that Dr Rashdall gradually mitigates his censure, 
and before long can say that there is a sense in which “it is impossible to 
exaggerate the beneficent effect of Luther’s counter-formula, ‘ justification 
by faith only.’” There are many phrases struck out in course of Luther's 
fiery rhetoric which are totally indefensible. But with a little goodwill 
we can often see that he is talking in didactic hyperbole. To isolate 
details and obscure his main drift is not the way to comprehension. 
In the closing lecture there is given a powerful and moving exposition 
of the theme that “the death of Christ saves from sin because it is a 
revelation of the love of God.” ‘This is the truth of the atonement. The 
atoning efficacy of Christ’s work depends on subjective and ethical effects 
roduced by the contemplation of that work upon the mind of the 
liever. I do not think it can be denied that the most Protestant theo- 
logians to-day will agree that Dr Rashdall has stated at all events the 
chief part of the truth. I have already tried to indicate the sense in 
which a true meaning may still be found in the word “substitute.” The 
Cross, one may hold, is the condemnation of sin as well as the revelation of 
Divine love ; but I do not gather that Dr Rashdall would at all deny this. 
Before touching on two points of importance on which I find the 
argument of this Soak unconvincing, it will be convenient to call atten- 
tion quite shortly to certain admirable passages on peripheral matters. 
These are such as the two pages on St Paul’s knowledge of the historic 
Christ (pp. 106-8); striking observations at more than one point on the 
influence on atonement doctrine of “sympathetic magic” (pp. 297, 377), 
and on the “bastard Platonism” which makes an abstract universal of 
“human nature” (p. 353); a short but decisive statement on the religious 
and moral emptiness of the conception “merit” (p. 343); and in the 
latter part of the book considered pronouncements on the Trinity, the 
relation of Christian ethics and eschatology, and the hollow theory that 
all higher religions yield the same spiritual experiences. On the other 
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hand, Dr Rashdall’s refutation of the retributive theory of punishment 
does not seem to face the crucial fact that penalties simply demoralise 
and infuriate when they are seen to be unjust. If the sinner’s punish- 
ment is to do him any good, it must be felt to be his sin finding him 
out—the moral reaction of being which he must recognise as his due.! 

Two matters of some moment on which I should demur to the author's 
findings are these. First, his rejection of the great ransom passage in the 
Synoptics, and of the similar words used on the betrayal night. These 

are really amongst the numerous pieces of evidence to be found 
in the Gospels that Jesus had in His mind the Suffering Servant of Is. liii., 
and that that picture of vicarious and redeeming pain had revealed Him, 
or helped to reveal Him, to Himself. We seul not at all suppose that 
He took out of it the idea of substitutive punishment or anything at all 
like that. It is our wisdom not to narrow the conception, but to leave 
it something of the elusive depth-greatness it must have had for Him. 
And along with this there went in His thought and feeling the noble 
covenant-idea of the Old Testament, which pointed to the initiative of 
God in bringing about salvation. By a ransom Jesus may well have 
meant, in broad but divinely impassioned ways, that He gave His life 
to berate men from all to which they were enslaved. He was resolved 
to stake His life rather than be unfaithful to the vocation entrusted to 
Him by the Father, and by faith He saw that His death, far from ruining 
His purpose, would serve it efficaciously. This is to read a very minimum 
into the word, but a minimum which is there: and interpreted in this 
large sense, there is not no important reason why we should not ascribe 
it to Jesus. 

The second matter is Dr Rashdall’s view of what forgiveness means. 
To forgive the sinner, he more than once declares, is to reform him. 
Abelard, be comments approvingly, “sees that God can only be supposed 
to forgive by making the sinner better” (p. 329; cf. p. 308). And on 
this assumption he comes down very hard on the doctrine of justification 
by faith only. The sinner being made better, the need for punishment 
isremoved. I confess this seems to me as completely out of touch with 
the supreme human experiences as the legal interpretation of forgiveness 
as “acquittal” which haunted post-Reformation Protestant theology. 
And it is so just because the central thing in religion is not good works, 
but God. A man no more seeks forgiveness primarily for moral gain 
than he falls in love in order to improve his character. In both cases 
what he is most concerned with is a new relation to a person, A os 
mother pardoning a naughty child is first and foremost taking him back 
into unhindered fellowship with her—is putting him right with herself. 
She is, imprimis, neither acquitting him nor reforming him; she is taking 
his penitent young self back to her heart. Similarly, what we get in 
forgiveness is primarily restoration to the Father’s fellowship, of which 
moral improvement is the fruit. That restoration is ours, and can be 
ours, oe by trust—the noblest attitude of spirit possible to man; 
and this, as I think, is what St Paul and Luther both meant by the 
central vein of their teaching. 


1 T observe that in a recent article in Mind on the late Professor Cook Wilson it is 
stated that the retributive character of punishment was one of his favourite ideas. 


2 . R. CKINTOSH. 
New Couiece, EpinsureGu. H. R. Macxinr 
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The Spirit: God and his Relation to Man considered from the standpoini(s ) 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Art. By various Writers. Edited by 
Canon Streeter.—London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1919. 


To review such a collection of essays as is found in this volume presents 
a difficult task. The various authors are, no doubt, in close sympathy with 
one another, and so far there is some unity evident. But whether that 
unity goes beyond feeling it is not easy to be sure, and it is best aap 
for a reviewer to abstain from using the contribution of any one of the 
authors to elucidate what is obscure in that of any other. The editor in 
the Introduction says that “‘the Essays form a continuous series, the order 
of which is self-explanatory.” And he adds, in effect, that they are directed 
to or converge upon “a conception of the a of God which is definite 
but not scholastic, and which is capable of affording an intellectual basis 
both for a coherent Philosophy of the universe and for a Religion passionate 
and ethical, mystical and practical.” I must admit that the desire to reach 
such a conclusion is more obvious than the success in its achievement, 
and that the perusal of the essays one after another in the volume scarcely 
confirms the hope of an ordered march ; in particular, the editor’s own final 
essay seems but loosely to be connected with the others. A common 
relation to so large a problem as is suggested by the title is hardly enough 
to bind the collection into a unity except of the vaguest kind. 

Generalisations, therefore, must be eschewed, but it is only right that 
the impression be acknowledged of the unquestionable qualification of 
all the writers to speak of the nature and implications of spiritual 
experience. They are all, in the best sense of the word, “ spiritually minded” 
and speak out of a rich and full spiritual experience. A tribute must be 
a: to the warmth, intimacy, port a and elevation of the spirit that 

reathes throughout the volume, and spreads contagiously to the reader. 
But undoubtedly the writers would be Famer were this all, however 
valuable in itself it may be, that was there found by those to whom it is 
addressed. For, as the words of the editor which are quoted above show. 
it aims as well, or perhaps more, at enlightening, at supplying a “conception, 
an “intellectual basis,” etc. The claim is a high one, but it is put forward 
modestly and the question of success is left for others to estimate. It 
is from this point of view that here I venture to consider what is offered to 
us, admitting with regret how inadequate in various directions is my 
experimental basis compared with what they command or enjoy. More 
particularly what I have to say cannot profess to rest upon “a first-hand 
study ” of “ Psychology and the theory of Art” or “the relevant branches of 
modern scientific Theology.” 

The aim of the writers is “constructive,” and constructive of 4 
“conception” or “intellectual basis” or of “a coherent Philosophy of 
the universe.” And in doing so, it is to displace on the one hand 
“a general vagueness,” and on the other “a definiteness of the wrong kind.” 
“ Definiteness of the right kind is in sight,” and presumably its lineaments 
can be descried and described in advance of its actual presence. But ! 
confess that I am unable to discover what according to the writers the 
nature of this “ definiteness of the right kind” is, what positive character- 
istics it possesses. All that I can divine is that it is somehow to come 
about by the promotion of a closer friendship between Religion and Science 
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—between a Religion rendered scientific by acceptance of a critical spirit in 
the study of its own expressions or embodiments in History, and a Science 
more sympathetic than of old to the spiritual significance of “the 
psychological phenomena” which accompany the pes: or lower forms 
of religious experience. With the general design which underlies this 
suggestion—that of linking speculation with experience—it is impossible 
not to sympathise, but it appears to be accompanied in the minds of the 
writers with a gloss from which I venture to dissent, viz. that Theology as 
the self-created theory of the religious experience has been displaced by 
a critical account of the forms of historical religion, and Philosophy by 
‘* “reere amet account of its normal or abnormal “ phenomena.” ‘The 
result of this unconscious gloss or prejudice betrays itself (after the first 
essay) in the relaxation of effort to think out the logical consequences of 
the writer’s position and in the anxiety to adjust what the writer’s own 
experience suggests or confirms to the loose and unchecked generalisations 
of “modern Psychology.” Upon the writers whose essays occupy the 
centre of the volume the compounds of psycho- appear to exercise a peculiar 
fascination. (I presume it is they—and not Dr Hadfield only—who 
represent the approach from “the standpoint of Psychology ” and “the 
results of a first-hand study” of that subject.) But—with the possible 
exception of Dr Hadfield’s essay—I cannot see evidence of anything but 
an outside acquaintance with the more popular “ results” of such investiga- 
tions. In Mr Emmot’s essays the employment of the word “ psychological ” 
is little more than an innocent literary habit; the adjective is an epitheton 
ornans of a “fact” which he thinks important or of “ explanations” which 
he thinks helpful. In Miss Dougall’s contributions the word is connected 
with an interest in the cruder and more marvellous “ phenomena” in which 
it is popularly believed that “spirit ” occasionally manifests itself. I do not 
wish to exaggerate this tendency or to belittle the value in other respects 
of their contributions. 
Dr Hadfield’s contribution is eloquent and even moving. It is based 
on a large and wide experience as a successful physician of broken and 
disordered minds, and as a discourse on the theme “possunt quia posse 
videntur” it is interesting and informative. But—for there is a “ but ”— 
the theorising of his experience seems to me scarcely to reach the level of 
scientific thought, and the words he uses have too much the character of 


| counters, or at best of worn and defaced coins the value of which are vague 


and uncertain. The light which his reflections cast upon his experience 
is as yet but a twilight, and is hardly enough to illuminate the more 
important and less abnormally occupied provinces of the spiritual realm. 

It is peculiarly difficult to know what to say about Mr Clutton Brock’s 
two essays. Interesting, attractive, suggestive they are, as all Mr Clutton 
Brock’s works are sure to be, yet they are also desultory and, to use a harsh 
word, somewhat irresponsible. How does he mean his professed distinctions 
of “kinds of experience” or his definitions or characterisations of “the 
artistic experience” to be taken by his readers? As passing hints or as 
theories that will stand examination? In my uncertainty I can only 
abstain from criticism. 

I have left Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s essay to the last. It stands at the 
head of the series, but in logical order its place seems to be rather at 
the end, for here, if anywhere, is to be found that “conception” of the 
Spirit towards which the editor intimates that the whole discussion is 
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moving. Here at least Philosophy comes to its rights, not as side by side 
with Religion or as a coherent account of the universe (with Religion 
left out), but as acknowledging Religion and bringing it within the scope of 
its theorising. Here the mind attempts to extend its view over the whole 
realm of the Spirit, and faces the whole problem of God and His relation 
not only to man but to whatever else is in any sense not God. The 
problem, without any diminution of its universality, takes the special form 
of “the question of immanence and transcendence.” Does God dwell in or 
beyond what is not Him? No question can be more fundamental in 
philosophy (surely we need not qualify philosophy here by the epithet 
religious”). Prof. Pringle-Pattison begins by distinguishing two “ pure” 
forms of the immanental and the transcendental answers—which he 
calls Pantheism and Deism respectively. The former is exemplified, as far 
as it is possible to exemplify it as an actual or historical belief, in some 
phases of Eastern thought and, I think, also in “some absolutist philoso- 
phers” (of the Western world), the latter in “the rigid monotheism of the 
Hebrew religion and still more in Mohammedanism.” Still he scarcely 
regards these pure or extreme views as likely now to be advocated or 
defended. Ever since the advent of Christianity the movement of thought 
has been towards a via media or harmonisation of the two, in spite of 
occasional tendencies to extravagance in the one or the other direction. 
But the prescription to avoid the Scylla of the one and the Charybdis 
of the other seems scarcely an adequate sailing direction for the mind that 
seeks a principle of harmonisation. And with regard to the principle 
I cannot find much help in this essay. (The problem somewhat suddenly— 
I do not say unjustifiabl —restricts itself to the indwelling of the Spirit in 
the process of human history.) We are told that “the immanent God 
is always the infinitely transcendent” and that “the two aspects imply 
one another.” Yet does it follow that because neither extreme can 

held separately, both (in their extreme form) must be held together? 
Perhaps so, but surely harmonisation still remains a problem, and not even 
the form of a solution. The fine words in which (Synopsis) “ the conception 
of the divine immanence suggested in Christian thought” is formulated but 
set the problem to us afresh, It is no part of a reviewer's business to 
attempt to supply a want—for a want there is. But do these words really 
contain “a conception ” or only indicate the absence of one? For, whatever 
a conception is, it must at least be understandable (or rather understood) 
and the source of further and fuller understanding. Our problem is 
“to explain the progress so far achieved” or “the essential nature of 
man ”—does “the conception ” suggested so explain, or does it too not fail 
to explain (and that because it is not itself self-explanatory)? I seem 
to see an advance in the doctrine that what is real and intelligible is the 
process or progress so far achieved, with its implication of lower and 
higher as requisite for its existence and intelligibility, but does not that 
inevitably lead to a refutation of the view that either of these “ implicates” 
can be found outside the process itself ? J. A. Smira. 


Macpaten Co.iece, Oxrorp. 
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Outspoken Essays. By William Ralph Inge, C.V.O., D.D., Dean of 
St Paul’s.—Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. 


Ir has been said that the feature in which men most resemble one another 
is original sin, and that when all the other differences between man and 
man, or between nation and nation, have been abstracted, original sin will 
be found to remain as the one quality they have in common. 

The consequence is that, whenever we group men into great classes 
under general names, the quality which we tend to mark is the particular 
form of original sin in which the members of the class resemble one another. 
This at least is what usually happens when the members of one class think 
of another class, though it does not always happen when they are thinking 
of their own. Thus, when a working man thinks of “ capitalists,” what 
strikes him first and foremost is their common greediness. Contrariwise, 
when a capitalist thinks of working men, what strikes him first and 
foremost is their objection to work. 

Men who envisage their neighbours in great masses, or under immense 
generalisations, are nearly always enragés against one or other of them. 
One of the reasons why the nations of the world have been and still are on 
such bad terms with one another is that the members of each nation think 
of the members of the other nations not as individual men and women but 
as huge masses characterised by particular forms of original sin—the 
Germans by their brutality, the English by their cupidity, the Americans 
by their cuteness, the French by their immorality, and so on; and the 
bigger the masses into which we group our fellow-men, for the purposes 
of general thinking, the more aware we become of their bad qualities and 
the less aware of their good. To do justice to men’s good qualities, to 
respect them, and still more to love them, you must know them individually, 
you must break the habit of conceiving them under sweeping generalisations, . 
whether national, or economic, or social, or ecclesiastical, -or any other. 
Put a man into any kind of class, and instantly he loses something which 
makes you like him and often gains something which makes you dislike him. 
This is why the Bible, always wise in these matters, enjoins upon us the 
love of our neighbour, that is, of the particular individual who comes 
nearest, and not of the generalised unit who is neither far nor near. 
For a similar reason we can understand the remark of Huxley that 
he would sooner worship a wilderness full of monkeys than worship 
humanity. That is the remark of a true lover of his kind. Nobody who 
ever loved men one by one—which is the only way of loving them—would 
suffer his love to be degraded into the mean hypocrisy of worshipping 
abstract humanity. It has been observed that to hate men in the mass is 
much easier than to love them in the mass; and when, instead. of a mass, 
you have a mere abstract conception, it is not possible to love at all. 
Hence, in these days, the hearts of many have waxed cold. More and 
more we tend to overlook the significance of the individual and to think 
of our fellow-men under huge statistical totalities, which become, humanly, 
the more insignificant the bigger they grow. sadn 

I think it is doing Dean Inge no injustice to say that he hates 
democracy. But after reading what he says in one of these essays about 
the “absolute values ” of Christianity, I am pretty sure that he could not 
hate a single democrat even if he tried; just as during the recent war 
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there were multitudes of persons who hated the Germans en masse with 
an exceeding bitter hatred, and yet liked the particular Germans they 
happened to know. Much the same may be said of the Dean’s attitude 
to the working men. He judges them harshly because he judges them 
as a class. And they on their side judge him harshly for precisely the 
same reason. ‘They Siek upon the class to which he belongs as time- 
servers, as defenders of their own vested interests, in accordance with the 
principle that the conception of the class always tends to be unfavourable 
to the individuals who compose it. When the Dean thinks of the 
working men as predatory and idle, and when the working men think 
of the Dean as a proud and self-serving ecclesiastic, each side is 
doing the other precisely the same kind of injustice. And yet both 
arties have a large measure of excuse. Class policy is invariably 
selfish. The class policy of the Anglican clergy is selfish ; the class 
policy of the dissenters is selfish; the class policy of the employers is 
selfish ; the class policy of the employed is selfish, There is not one of us, 
Dean or layman, millionaire or wage-earner, who, if he were judged 
exclusively by the public policy of the class to which he belongs, would 
not be instantly marked as no better than he ought to be. Unfortunately, 
we all tend, in these days, to judge one another more and more in that 
way. ‘Thanks to the immense generalisations, and to the enormous 
masses, which occupy our minds when dealing with human affairs, we are 
losing the sense of individual values—the absolute values of which the 
Dean speaks with so much wisdom and insight. As individuals, most 
of us are foully misrepresented by the “ policy” of the class to which 
we belong—most Deans by the “ policy” of the Church, most employers 
by the “policy” of Capital, most working men by the “policy” of the 
Labour Party, most electors by the “policy” of the party they put in 
power. For these policies almost invariably take the form of mean com- 
promises, in which everything characteristic of the minds of the best 
individuals is struck out, until at last we reach the vulgar minimum at 
which all the original sinners composing the class can be persuaded to 
ee. This is why the Peace Treaty came out such a disappointment 
not only to the world at large, but to three-fourths of the individuals 
who had signed it. In short, whoever begins by judging his fellow-men 
from the class end of his doings will find it hard to avoid the conclusion 
that there is something radically wrong with them. 
If we take the class to which Dean Inge belongs—I mean the general 
class of Dean, in which the separate Deans are stripped of their individual 
ualities and reduced to what they have in common—f, I say, we take this 
class and consider Dean Inge as a specimen of it, then unquestionably he 
deserves all the hard things which the Labour Press has said about him and 
his book. I agree with the Labour Press so far as this: that if the Deans 
were to form themselves into a fighting group with a specific Deans’ policy, 
it would be every whit as selfish as the present policy of the Labour Party, 
perhaps more so. In such a group the best Deans would find themselves 
compelled to dance to a tune which had been called by the Deans 
who were not the best. But no man is a mere specimen of his class 
—certainly not Dr Inge; and the Labour Press is castigating at 
abstraction. Considered in himself, as revealed by this book, he has one 
of the most luminous minds the Church of England has ever produced, 
which is probably the reason why the public calls him gloomy ; for the 
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ublic is not fond of deep shadows, and these are inevitable when stron 
ights are moving about. A Platonist by temperament and training, a 
a Christian in the deep and broad sense which embraces Platonism, he has 
ever before him the vision of the Eternal City whose foundations are in 
the heavens. Like all true Platonists, he is full of hope—not indeed of 
the hope which looks far forward and treats the interval between now and 
the millennium as though it were of no account, but of the hope that looks 
deep inward into something very near him, in fact into the substance of 
things. He speaks in one place of “this half-real world,” and that single 
phrase, dropped in an aside, reveals his whole mind. The conflict which 
this book has evoked is, au fond, a conflict between those who believe, as 
the majority do, that the world of economic values is wholly real, and one 
who knows very well that ha/f real is the very best you can say for it. One 
might sum up the theme of all the essays, not excepting those which deal 
with the Modernists, with Cardinal Newman, and with Bishop Gore, in 
these terms. A Church, a State, a party, which becomes obsessed with 
“institutions,” and with the “ policy” which institutions seem to require 
is founded on things which are half real, and will sooner or later pass away 
under the impact of “absolute values.” The Dean sees quite clearly that 
so long as democracy chooses to occupy itself with the half real it can 
take no other form than a process of levelling down, in which the best has 
to give way to the second Dest, and the second best to the third, until at 
last the movement destroys itself by setting up the rule of the worst. 
With the vision of the Eternal City always before him, and feeling himself 
in presence of a public which treats it as moonshine, it is natural that 
Dean Inge should look with some disdain, and express himself with some 
acerbity, on the peddling, earth-born “ policies ” of the hour, as Plato would 
unquestionably have done if he were alive to see how we have translated his 
politics into ours. In that sense, but in no other that I can think of, the 
Dean deserves the name that has been given him of “ aristocrat.” He hasno . 
patience with the second best, which is always the half real. This, I take 
it, is the substance of his criticisms against the Modernists, against Cardinal 
Newman, against Bishop Gore. Judged by the Platonic vision, he can give 
them no more than “a second” in the schools to which they severally 
belong. At one point or another they have, unwittingly, made a com- 
promise with the Best, with the Real, and for that reason their work is 
destined to go down hill and not up. 

As one might expect, the Dean has the defects of his great qualities. 
A mind such as his tends inevitably to class judgments, which are never 
wholly true when applied, in human affairs, to the individuals of whom the 
class is composed. Had Mary Magdalene been judged as a member of the 
class to which she belonged, things would have gone much harder with her 
than they did. Perhaps the fault lies less with the Dean than with those 
whom he judges. In suffering ourselves to be totalised into vast summaries, 
and to be “represented” by the “ policies” which emerge when all our 
individualities have been reduced to units in an addition sum, we have 
exposed ourselves to harsh judgment, and thoroughly deserve it. And the 
Dean can plead with some reason that even if the “ programme” of the 
Labour Party (or of democracy) utterly misrepresents the mind of the 
individual working man, it is none the less pernicious on that account. In 
any case the defect in question is a cheap price to pay for the great qualities 
to which it is attached. Minds such as Dean Inge’s are among the most 
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precious assets of any nation ; and the pity of it is that their function in 

ublic affairs is mainly confined to criticism, while actual leadership is 
Slenied them. Were it proposed, for — that the League of Nations 
might be made enormously stronger by including on its Council Dean Inge 
aed a few others like him, in place of some of the diplomatists and 
politicians who now control it—were this proposed the public would 
probably gasp. But it would gasp at an obvious truth. 

L. P. Jacks. 


Oxrorp. 





Pagan and Christian Creeds: Their Origin and Meaning. By Edward 
Carpenter.—London: Allen & Unwin, 1920.—Pp. 318. 


Tuer distinguishing feature of Mr Edward Carpenter’s book is that while 
he is dealing with the comparative and psychological study of religions, 
he has an interesting theory of religion which is full of significance, alike 
for the study itself and for the future of religion. His old readers might 
already know what to expect from him ; and they will welcome his incisive, 
penetrating, and sympathetic treatment of the subject as a whole. The 
most exacting of critics, too, though they may feel bound to differ from 
the author in various statements and interpretations, will appreciate the 
stylistic charm and the absolute sincerity of the author’s point of view. 
There can be no completely objective treatment of religion, and works 
which purport to be objective and thoroughly scientific reflect many an 
unconscious theory or presupposition which is as much material for the 
next study of religion as the data from backward or ancient peoples. But 
Mr Carpenter comes into the open with his own convictions of religion, 
and with his own theory of the origin and development of religious beliefs 
and customs. No one can interpret religion contrary to his inmost con- 
victions—whatever they may be; and the effort to systematise the study 
of religions is essentially that of systematising our own beliefs and of 
understanding wherein and why we differ. It is the more welcome, there- 
fore, when a man of Mr Carpenter’s ripe experience and feeling gives what 
is virtually an interpretation of the psychological development of religion 
in harmony with his own beliefs. 

On this account the Appendix, containing the substance of two 
popular lectures on “The Teaching of the Upanishads,” really gives a clue 
to the whole book. He observes that Western psychology, philosophy, 
and religion are taking on an Eastern colour (p. 285), and the Upanishad 
doctrine of the ultimate unity of the self with the Universe is expounded 
in these lectures and is the foundation of the argument in the book itself. 
For, it is obvious that if the doctrine be true, it is true of all peoples and 
ages ; it is not specifically Indian, and we may expect to find approximations 
and variations among other religions, as indeed, so Mr Carpenter urges, 
is the case. This method raises the question whether and how far (1) 
ultimate truths necessarily impose themselves upon mankind, and (2) men’s 
thoughts and actions can diverge from what is in some degree real and 
true. In a variety of ways the study of religions leads sooner or later 
to problems of epistemology ; and Mr Carpenter’s treatment of the growth 
of consciousness and the realisation of the unity of man and nature is 
extremely interesting in its bearing upon theories of knowledge. It may 
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be recalled, in this connexion, that Durkheim’s extraordinarily suggestive 
work on the Elements of the Religious Life raised in an original and 
attractive manner the fundamental problem of the interrelations between 
our religious and our scientific and all other knowledge. 

Mr Carpenter very properly distinguishes between the similarity in 
essence which obtains among all religions and the difference of external 
detail; there is one World-religion, but the tree has expanded and sent 
forth branches, differentiating itself, but always embodying certain main 
ideas, although each branch has its distinctive features (pp. 16, 163, 198, 
259, etc.). Christianity itself is a branch, an important one, emphasising 
some features which other religions neglect, and the reverse. Considerable 
attention is paid to this argument in order to show how intimately 
Christianity is one with other religions, even though it marks an advance 
in making explicit what was implicit. On the other hand, the distinctive 
features of Christianity come in for criticism—notably its attitude to sex 
and morality, and it is not a little interesting to note how very naturally, 
from Mr Carpenter’s point of view, and that of the Indian Cuenta 
Christianity is and must always be a stumbling-block. Among the special 
features may be mentioned Chapter VIII. on “ Initiation and the Second 
Birth,” and Chapter X. on “The Saviour-God” where, however, his treatment 
of the historicity of Jesus strikes me as weak and vacillating (especially 
pp. 210 seq., 214, 217 seq., 258). For, although he admits the significant 
part played by men of powerful personality, and cites the case of the 
Persian Bab as an illustration of the quick growth of “ traditions,” he 
dwells upon the myth, legend, and absence of certainty where the Founder 
of Christianity is concerned. Yet the historical question has not the 
importance for his thesis that he gives it, and he leaves a distinct impression 
of anti-Christian bias, which is supported by other passages, and ma 
distract the attention of the reader from the many valuable features which 
are of greater significance for a better understanding of Christianity. 

The second main argument is the fundamental unity. of Man with 
Nature. It runs wine s00n the book, it is constructive, and one would 
be grateful to Mr Carpenter for this alone. No doubt the argument can 
be exaggerated or imperfectly stated, but having myself come to realise 
that this truth lies at the back of the vicissitudes of Religion and Magic, 
I cannot but welcome his admirable treatment of what, it is to be hoped, 
will find its proper place, however it be restated, in the process of the 
reconstruction of religions. For the rational reorganisation of the religious 
and non-religious thought of the future, the exposition of Man’s oneness 
with Nature seems to me to be indispensable. 

The third main argument is bound up with the preceding. There are 
three great stages of consciousness: (1) Simple Consciousness, (2) Self- 
Consciousness, and (3) The Universal Consciousness (pp. 16, 186, 222, etc.). 
At first man did not differentiate himself from nature; this is the stage 
of tribal solidarity and a latent sense of solidarity with nature. Man had 
no doubt the grace and efficiency of the animals, and their acuteness of 
instinct, for they are “imbedded, so to speak, in the general world-con- 
sciousness.” ‘The next stage began with man’s thought of himself; he 
stood apart from the tribe, from nature, and came to recognise differences. 
Mr Carpenter goes so far as to date this at the commencement of the 
neolithic period, at the time when rude tools and language were used ; with 
this change there arose, in due course, property, slavery, the subjugation 
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of women, war, class-rule (pp. 255, 271 seq.). Further, with man’s new 
self-consciousness we have fear, the dominant factor in religion, disunity, 
which is sin, and all the rites connected with man’s separation from and 
reunion with the tribe. The essentials of religion (community with nature 
and the common life) became explicit when man realised his self and by 
projecting agencies like himself in the background of nature found his gods 
(p. 149). But the second stage is one long aberration (p. 250). The third 
stage will be a return to the first; Self-consciousness will surrender itself 
back into the arms of the Mother-consciousness to be affiliated with the 
cosmic life (p. 142). There will be a new sense of the undifferentiated 
oneness (p. 269 seq.). Society is perishing (p. 232), a new order will 
appear (p. 254), es a chapter on “The Exodus of Christianity ” indicates, 
by its title, what Mr Carpenter anticipates. A new rebirth will mark the 
entry into this last stage; there will be a growth and expansion of the 
human heart and a change in its psychology, a new mentality, another 
kind of knowledge, a renewed power of perception, not the laborious 
product of thought but a direct and instantaneous intuition “like that of 
the animals—and the angels” (pp. 78, 232 seq., 236, 278). 

Whatever we think of the theory, a conviction of this kind is in 
itself of extreme interest ; and its constituent elements taken separately 
have various points of contact with the theories—and convictions—of 
Robertson Smith, Durkheim, and many others. The theist’s experience 
and convictions of “ God” are of some ultimate reality otherwise appre- 
hended by men who are not theists; and even if Mr Cerpenter’s theory be 
rejected, it explains so much, answers to so much, that it has much to 
teach even those who cannot accept it. The characteristic feature of 
development, it will be seen, is, according to him, the stage of differentia- 
tion which is to be followed by a return to a higher non-differentiated 
state. Here, it appears to me that he is taking a repeated and regular 
process—corresponding to that of synthesis-analysis-synthesis—and_ is 
giving it an absolute value. The process of reflecting upon and analysing 
what had been sensed unconsciously as a whole, a synthesis, and of proceed- 
ing to make a fresh synthesis, is rather a perpetual process which applies to 
particulars and not to ultimate stages in world-history. Like the notion 
of the childhood of the world, there is a certain truth about the scheme ; 
human consciousness is an advance upon that of the animals, and men 
have anticipations of some further advance: their convictions of God, 
for example, being in part an intuition of what is not wholly outside the 
limits of their future development. But in practice there is a resultant 
artificiality about such schemes which condemns them for sober research. 
The differentiation, objectivity, and severance which Mr Carpenter 
regards as the historical beginning of sin and of all the rites that grew 
around the sense of sin (p. 227 seg.) are recurrent ; and when he praises 
the state of unity with Nature, surely both animals and plants, by their 
various structures, functions, and so forth, display a differentiation, even 
as they, unconsciously no doubt, differentiate in their choice of food and 
mode of activity. There is differentiation in Nature, animals and plants 
have their different forms and types; and if our mental processes have 
made us realise this, are not our processes analogous to those in Nature’ 
Thanks to them, we are able to understand something of Nature’s richness 
and beauty, and only further differentiation can add to our knowledge. 
If, however, at the same time man is to have a new consciousness of his 
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unity with the Universe, that is quite another matter; for, in this unity, 
the differentiations will be better appreciated. 

I do not think Mr Carpenter hes us to take his scheme too literally. 
Granted that ideas implicit in ritual have already been made explicit 
during the second stage, the further continuation of this process which he 
assigns to the third stage (p. 267) requires further self-consciousness. 
Moreover, his hopes of democracy (p. 254) scarcely involve that oneness 
with the tribe which is so patent in early societies and animal herds. 
Indeed, if there is really a deeper sense of individual responsibility (p. 273) 
—if there is that—this surely entails a greater differentiation though on 
the basis of a newer recognition of oneness and solidarity. We can find 
an analogy in research, in the world of thought. Specialism in research 
is severance and differentiation, it is a mark of progress, it can be extreme 
and harmful; but every recognition of the interconnexion of two or more 
branches promotes their separation and ability to contribute to the 
welfare of each and of the whole. One is led to conclude that while Mr 
Carpenter’s triple scheme as a theory of the world-process is untenable, 
some new consciousness of the unity of Man and Nature is sorely needed, 
and would give new shape to the process of differentiation. 

Sranitey A. Cook, 

GonviLLE anD Caius CoLitece, CAMBRIDGE. 





Philo’s Contribution to Religion. By H. A. A. Kennedy, D.D., D.Sc., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, New College, Edinburgh.— 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1919.—Pp. x +245. 


Proressor KenNepy’s name on the title page of this book warrants the 
expectation that a recondite subject will be thoroughly explored and 
lucidly explained. This expectation is fully met. In fastening on the — 
religious experience of Philo as a clue amidst his chaotic and contradictory 
teaching new ground is broken so far as the English literature of the 
subject is concerned. By the use of selected quotations a good case is 
made out for the position that Philo “in his exposition of the great text- 
book of Judaism, the Mosaic Law, taken in its widest sense as including 
the patriarchal history, had set himself as a rule to show that the 
details of ritual and biography were but a rich symbolism veiling the story 
of the soul’s progress from the sense-bound life of earth to the vision of 
perfect reality in God.” This may represent one phase of a personalit 
that was porous to the influences both of Hebrew religion and Greek 
philosophy. But the eclecticism of Philo lends itself to support many 
positions when the method of selection is followed. 

Philo is of interest to students of religious development both on 
account of the time at which he lived and his contact with the different 
currents of thought that mingled in the world of his day. He was a Jew 
of Alexandria; a contemporary for some part of his life with Jesus and 
Paul. His orthodoxy was unquestioned by those of his own generation ; 
yet in thought he was the child of his own age; or, perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, the child of an earlier age—the age of Plato and of 
the Stoics. He was in Rome in a.p. 40, the leader of a mission seeking 
for exemption from Emperor worship for the Jews, but there is no evidence 
that he came into contact with Christianity. Phrases and ideas in the 
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New Testament afford evidence that some of the early Christian writers 
lived with him in a common atmosphere and used a common language, 
but nothing more. Paul and, more especially, John and the writer of the 
letter to the Hebrews use the same intellectual moulds, but the ideas to 
which they give expression are generally different. Philo was “quite the 
most important representative of Hellenistic Judaism, and his writings 
give us the clearest view of what that development of Judaism was and 
aimed at.” His influence is most potent, especially so far as the use of 
his allegorical method of interpretation is concerned, in Clement and 
Origen—leaders in the Christian Catechetical School of his native city in 
the second century. 

Any attempt to make Philo popular would prove a forlorn hope. His 
many works are dead literature; or, if they have a living interest, it is 
only for scholars who are interested in the conditions that marked the 
beginnings of historical Christianity. Philo, for the multitude, is only a 
tradition. One word has been rescued from the mass of his writings—the 
word “ Logos”; and even this, often as it is quoted, is seldom understood. 
They are few, apart from scholars, who are acquainted with its content, 
or could say just what it connotes in Philo in contrast with its Christian 
use. It is hardly likely that there will be a new translation of all his 
writings, although the only translation into English was published in 1854. 
A new translation would prove an unprofitable labour, even if it were 
undertaken as a labour of love. Philo lived in times when writers were 
comparatively few. ‘The problem of the world and the many problems of 
thought and experience were felt and discussed, but not many records of 
such movements of thought were made; or, if made, they were not pre- 
served. When a writer emerged he would tell with painful patience, with 
no regard to style and little regard for perspicuity, the thoughts that were 
in him as a ferment. Philo is of the number of those who wrote as they 
thought. Thus, while sometimes thought becomes fused into passionate 
eloquence, for the most part his prose is cumbrous, involved, baffling; 
and his thought, although sometimes stimulating, is flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. 

This makes the debt we owe to Professor Kennedy all the greater. He 
would be the first to admit that in this book he has not told all. Indeed, 
he says that “* Philo deserves to be made the subject of many special 
monographs.” But his present study is cabal the triumph of a 
judicious selection. His introduction deals with the personality of Philo— 
“ the mental alertness, the moral balance, and the real loveableness of this 
remarkable Jewish Hellenist who stood on the threshold of a new and 
wonderful epoch "—and the value of that personality, in its religious 
aspect, for gaining some understanding of the problems that confronted 
the Jewish writers of the New Testament. ‘Then follow chapters on 
“Philo’s Relation to the Old Testament”; “ Fundamental Problems— 
(a) God and the World, (6) The Constitution of Human Nature” ; ** Man’s 
Yearning for God—(a) The Meaning of Sin, (6) Conscience, (c) Repentance, 
(d) Faith, (e) Immortality”; “God's Approach to Man—(a) The Grace of 
God, (4) Mediation”; “ Union with God—(a) Fathership and Sonship, 
(6) The Spirit of God, (c) The Vision of God”; and the “ Mysticism 
of Philo.” 

There are aspects of thought in Philo that are arresting for those who 
come into contact with popular religion. He is a literalist in theory. . 
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He regards all scripture (although Moses is supreme) as inspired; the 
writers are passive instruments in the hands of God. Even the Septuagint 
version is verbally infallible. But in practice he leaves his theory far 
behind. As Benjamin Jowett reminds us, “the Jew and the Greek had 
mingled minds at Alexandria,” and his theory of literalism will not bear 
the pressure he puts upon it in his endeavour to co-ordinate Greek with 
Hebrew ideals. It gives way again and again, although perhaps he is 
seldom or never conscious that it does give way. He dwells on the letter; he 
insists on the value of every word. But sometimes he substitutes other 
words to suit his purpose, and he exercises the freedom of a modernist in 
matters of interpretation. He is diffuse, his doctrine is esoteric, yet he 
is most simple when he is dealing with the deepest things. He juggles 
with words, but some statements of the Scriptures he declares are not 
to be believed apart from an allegorical interpretation. And when he 

netrates beyond the literal sense it is generally worth while to follow 
im. “Let no such impiety,” he says, “enter our minds (as that God 
literally planted Paradise), . . . for even the whole world would not be 
a ake place or habitation for Him, since He is a place to Himself, 
filling up and surrounding everything else.” Perhaps both his approxima- 
tion to and separation from the New Testament way of looking at things 
may be illustrated by his use of the “ Logos” idea. This he regards as 
in some sort representative of the Platonic Ideas and the Hebrew powers or 
angels ; there is some approach to mediation between God and the world, 
though at the same time there is that which keeps these apart ; the term 
goes towards personification, yet never attains it. Drummond denies it 
any personal meaning; Dr Inge thinks that the question is better left 
undiscussed, “ Neither Philo,” he says, “nor any Greek cared to define 
personality, a concept which has no name in the Greek language.” 
Professor Kennedy thinks that the idea of personality is suggested and 
that traces of its influence are to be found “in the primary place assigned 
in ‘Hebrews’ to the work of intercession in the priesthood of Christ.” 
On the other hand, the Christian “ Logos” begins in personality, and all 
its influence streams from personality; in Christ the Logos, God and the 
world are brought together. There is the same term in Philo and in the 
New Testament, but the use is vastly different. “The Logos became 
flesh and dwelt among us” is an idea from which Philo would have 
shrunk with horror. To him, “as to any of his pagan contemporaries, it 
would have appeared an inversion of all values, whether religious or 
metaphysical.” 

What Professor Kennedy has to say regarding Philo’s religion as rooted 
in experience and his mysticism is worth close study. So also is his 
constant allusion to methods of thought in the New Testament that touch 
and sometimes mingle with the thoughts that flow through Philo’s mind. 
Some of the quotations from Philo’s writings afford light for the study 
of modern theological and religious problems, and these are worth seeking 
out and pondering. Quotation here is not possible. Altogether this 
book is a fresh | refreshing reminder of a man and his thoughts whom 
and which the modern world seems to have entered into a conspiracy to 
forget. This study may not make Philo popular; it is calculated to do 
more—to make one phase of his personality better and more profitably 
understood. J. C. Manrrirr. 


Coatvitte, Leicester. 
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A History of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker, D.D.— 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1919.—Pp. xiii +624. 


Mucu is claimed for this volume by the publishers, and it must be freely 
admitted that the book is well written and also admirably printed. The 
author surveys the course of Church history from New Testament times 
down to the outbreak of the Great War. Special attention is given to the 
development of Christian thought, and this feature of the work will, no 
doubt, secure for it an important place as a book of reference for students 
of theology. The author analyses the standpoint and the thought of the 
great leaders of the Church with remarkable lucidity. The treatment is 
brief, for the most part, but the views of the Continental Reformers are 
examined with considerable fullness. His account of the way English 
deism influenced German rationalism, and of the continued effect of the 
latter upon the modern attitude of mind in Protestant countries, is of great 
interest. The impartiality with which the subject is treated is refreshing ; 
notwithstanding a remark, when referring to Paulus (p. 537), that his Life 
of Jesus “ is typical of the woodenness of the rationalism of the period.” 

It is to be inferred from the warmth the author evinces when dealing 
with the “ Great Awakening” in the eighteenth century in Great Britain 
and America that he belongs to the evangelical school, and from his 
survey of Church organisation, that he leans towards Congregationalism. 
However, this book is the work of a historian, to whom every branch of 
the Church represents a spiritual force making for the uplifting of mankind. 

The general reader, when he reaches the end of the story, so skilfully 
told by Dr Walker, will be inclined to ask, What, after all, is Christianity ? 
For the modern type as reflected in the popular Churches, Catholic, Greek, 
and Protestant, is partly the product of non-Christian ideas and practices, 
and partly the result of erroneous interpretation of some simple primitive 
religious experiences and observances. 

He cannot fail to be impressed, as he follows the author in rapid strides 
across the centuries, with the modifications of Christian thought, due to 
influences exerted by Greek philosophy, Neo-Platonism, mysticism of the 
Middle Ages, and modern philosophic and scientific ideas, and with the 
indebtedness of the Church to pagan Mystery Religions as regards its 
sacraments and rites. It is good to be thus stirred. But the inquirer is 
not left to find an answer to his question from other sources. The author 
suggests the way along which a clear conception of the essence of the 
Christian religion may be gained. On p. 152 he speaks of “the funda- 
mental conviction of the Church that in Christ a complete revelation of 
God is made in terms of a genuine human life,” and on p. 587 he adds 
that there is a growing conviction in the Church to-day that the “ message 
of the Gospel is social,” and its purpose is “not a rescue by individual 
salvation, but the establishment of a reign of righteousness among men.” 

The Church has been concerned chiefly with defining the “ fundamental 
conviction” and with “individual salvation” throughout the ages, and 
has failed in its mission partly because it paid too little attention to 
“righteousness among men.” ‘The author, with great penetration, 
traces the difference between Greek and Latin Christianity to the influence 
of the idea of salvation, which was identified with immortality by the 
Greek writers, and regarded as atonement by Latin writers. The idea 
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of sin underlay the religious consciousness of the West. Atonement 
for sin loomed so large in the thought of the Latin Church that it 
gradually became the central theme of Western theology until modern 
times. Around this idea of sin and atonement there emerged the doctrine 
that the Church is the channel of grace, which in its turn reacted on the 
East and is adumbrated in Protestantism. The author refers to Paul, 
Pelagius, Luther (p. 186) as standing together on a higher plane than 
that represented in the Church theology of the West, when they made 
“righteousness by faith,” which implies a “ a spiritual priesthood,” the first 
truth of Christianity. Without stating it in so many words, the book 
suggests that a return to the source and to simpler forms of faith and 
practice will assist the Christian Church to reunite and to offer more 
effective service to the world. 

This volume is valuable also because in it is traced the part played by 
the Church in the political and the economic history of Europe and 
America. Her influence was great, but seldom helpful. The expansion of 
Christianity East and West, North and South throughout the centuries is 
not neglected by the author, but the field is so vast that justice cannot 
be done to the missionary efforts of the Church within so small a compass. 
There is no mention here of the work of the Russian Church, and the sto 
of the early Jesuit missionaries in S. America, Mexico, and S. California 
is so briefly told that a reader can scarcely realise that they were heroes, 
if courage and self-sacrifice be heroism. ‘There is no reference, again, to 
the Culdee missionaries in N. America, although the story of Christianity 
in N. America is told with considerable detail. 

There are other corners in Christendom whose story is worth the telling, 
but are passed over in silence in this book. Notwithstanding, it is a 
learned survey, and fills a vacant place among Church histories. 

On p. 94, it is stated that the writer of the Fourth Gospel represented 
Christ as saying, “Verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born of. 
water and of the Spirit.” The phrase “born of water” has been inter- 
preted as teaching baptismal regeneration. But the words reflect sacer- 
dotalism so strongly that one would, without external evidence, suspect 
them of being an interpolation, and the oldest text of the Irish Church 
probably omitted them. Suggestive too is the fact that in the Kodithea 
Codex, reflecting Armenian Christianity in the fifth century, the words 
of water, instead of preceding, followed “born of the Spirit.” Indeed, 
these words are not in harmony with the standpoint of the Fourth Gospel, 
nor with that of Jesus. ; 

The conjecture of Sir J. Rhys that Bannauen may be Banwen, near 
Neath, Glamorgan, S. Wales, is accepted by Dr Walker as possibly correct, 
for on p. 195 he suggests that St Patrick was a native of South Wales. 
Northamptonshire also claims him. So far, however, no new evidence 
offered has weakened the tradition that he was born in Scotland. 

A long bibliography is added, which enhances the value of the book 
for the student. M. B. Owen. 


CARMARTHEN. 
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The Samaritans, their Testimony to the Religion of Israel. 
By J. E. Thomson, D.D.—Edinburgh, 1919. 


Tus volume contains the substance of a series of lectures delivered before 
the University of Glasgow in 1916. Its publication has been delayed 
through the war; and the writer seems to fear that even now very little 
interest will be shown by the reading public in the book, which contains 
the results of many years of study. It is to be hoped that such fear may 
be groundless, for the author has much to say that is interesting and 
valuable, as is only to be expected from a writer who has a close personal 
acquaintance with the analacl whom he writes. Information about the 
Samaritans is not to be had every day, and it is a great convenience to 
have so much of it presented in so compact a form. Whatever may be 
thought of the conclusions which the author draws from the facts he 
presents, a point on which more will be said presently, the reader may be 
honestly grateful to him for the facts. If they do.not seem very numerous 
or very important, that is not a reason for blaming the author. He 
himself would be only too glad if the history of the Samaritans con- 
tained more than it appears to do of well-authenticated facts and reliable 
records. For it gradually becomes clear, in the course of the book, that 
the Samaritans are being studied for a purpose, and a purpose of which 
the title page of the book gives no indication. That purpose is to 
confute the Higher Criticism in its application to the Pentateuch, and to 
show that the now very generally accepted view of its fourfold composition 
is contradicted by the evidence furnished by Samaritan history. Certainly 
no scientific scholar would resent such an attempt. If there is such 
evidence by all means let it be brought forward; and no better exponent 
of it could be desired than the scholar who has made the Samaritans in so 
great a degree his peculiar study. 

It would, however, have saved the reader (one reader at all events) 
some perplexity if the author had stated in his preface or his opening 
pages exactly what his real purpose was, and not waited to disclose it 
until he arrived at his last chapter. When the reader sits down to learn 
about the Samaritans, desiring in all good faith to be instructed on a 
subject concerning which he is very ignorant, his feelings are somewhat 
mixed on finding at last that the Samaritans have been used by the 
author as a kind of stalking-horse from which to shoot at the Higher 
Critics. When once this discovery has been made, and the reader has 
adjusted himself to the new point of view, the process of forming an 
opinion upon the worth of the book has to proceed on other lines than 
before. The information given about the Samaritans, meagre as it is, but 
no doubt as much as there is, can no longer be taken merely as informa- 


tion. It has to bear the weight of an argument which assumes that 


information as its premisses. It is the fulcrum on which to rest the 
lever wherewith the author essays to overturn the critical theory of the 
Pentateuch. The fulcrum and the lever also which should be sufficient 
for that task would need to be of very great strength ; whether either the 
one or the other is anywhere near being strong enough for its purpose, 
the candid reader will judge for himself when he reads the book. 

As everyone knows, the Samaritans have the Pentateuch in a form 
substantially the same as that in the Hebrew Bible—apart from occasional 
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differences of reading. If the critical theory is well founded, then the 
Samaritans could not have had it before the time of Ezra. The author 
accordingly builds up his argument to show that the Samaritans must 
have had it, or may have had it, in times long before Ezra. The various 
converging lines of his argument are set forth very clearly on pp. 384-5, 
and are ten in number. As space will not allow me to go through them 
seriatim, I will take one or two of them which the author regards as 
specially important. One is founded on the incident related in 2 Kings 
xvii. 24-28—the —e of a priest, at the request of the deported 
Assyrian colonists settled in Samaria, to teach “the manner of the God 
of the land.” The priest came and took up his abode in Bethel, where 
resumably his ministrations were successful, for nothing more is said 
about the lions which were the original cause of the trouble. Now Dr 
Thomson does all he can to make it appear probable that this priest (he 
thinks there was more than one) brought with him the complete Penta- 
teuch, and that that was how the Samaritans became possessed of it, 
retaining it ever since. But it is not stated that the priest brought a book 
at all, let alone the complete Pentateuch, and that is precisely what needs 
to be proved. Moreover, the rest of the passage in 2 Kings xvii., to which, 
so far as I have observed, Dr Thomson does not allude, shows clearly that 
the people to whom the priest in question was sent continued to practise 
the em of worship they had brought with them. Ifthe priest had really 
brought the complete Pentateuch with him, they paid no heed to its 
teaching, and in that case what becomes of their fidelity in clinging to it ? 
The passage in 2 Kings is evidently later than the date of the incident 
related, perhaps centuries later; so that the author may not be well 
informed as to what happened then. All the more weighty therefore is 
his evidence that the utter disregard on the part of the Samaritans of the 
teaching of the Pentateuch was notorious in his own day. 

Dr Thomson has a good deal to say about the ‘“‘ Manasseh ” who was 
the son-in-law of Sanballat and who took refuge in Samaria with his 
father-in-law when expelled by Nehemiah. It is not essential to the 
critical hypothesis that Manasseh (if that was his name) conveyed the 
complete Pentateuch to the Samaritans, though the fact would fit in well 
with the theory. But when Dr Thomson urges that the Samaritans, being 
an intensely conservative people, would never have accepted a new book of 
religious teaching at the hands of a runaway priest, it has to be re- 
membered that the Jews were also a conservative people, and that the 
accepted from Ezra all that Manasseh could have brought with him. 
The opposition which Ezra had to overcome was not on the ground of the 
Torah as new, but on the ground of the severity with which he enforced 
its requirements in regard to mixed marriages. So far as the ritual was 
concerned, the code of laws and the ancient histories, the Jews were in 
much the same case as the Samaritans, and the motives for accepting the 
book which Ezra put forward need not have been greatly different. As 
to this opinions will differ. Possibly Dr Thomson may be right, and 
that the Samaritans did not accept the Pentateuch from Manasseh. But 
in that case the possibility must not be excluded that they received it 
later than his time. The critical theory of the Pentateuch rests on 
grounds of its own, quite independent of anything that the Samaritans 
_ have done so far as has yet been established. And the critical theory 
will not be even weakened, let alone undermined, until some clear and 
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unmistakable proof is brought forward that the Samaritans had the 
complete Pentateuch before the time of Ezra. The place of that decisive 
proof cannot be taken by speculations about the schools of the prophets 
and how they, perhaps, anticipated the later synagogue worship, and how 
they, perhaps, spent their leisure time in writing religious books. (See the 
chapter on Prophetism in Northern Israel.) If the writer’s purpose had 
been, as it seemed at first, to throw light on the religious history of the 
Samaritans, one might have read with much interest these suggestions of 
unsuspected piety; but when they are offered as evidence wherewith to 
support an elaborate argument ssa a theory built upon very solid 
and massive foundations by the labours of hundreds of scholars of many 
nationalities, one can only put them aside as wholly inadequate. 

The Samaritan case is put in this volume as ——— and ably as it 
could be put. At least it is hard to imagine a scholar more fitted to 
present that case than Dr Thomson. But if it amounts to nothing more 
than is here put forward, then it would seem that the critical theory of the 
Pentateuch is in very little danger of being overthrown. 

R. T. Herrorp. 


LonpDoN. 





The Old Testament: Its Meaning and Value for the Church of To-day. 
By R. H. Malden, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., Vicar of St Michael’s, 
Headingly, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich.— 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1919.—Pp. xiii +246. 


Tue publication of this little book may certainly be accounted a sign of 
the times, and a healthy and encouraging one. We have indeed made 
progress when a Bishop’s Examining Chaplain can write a book in which 
the results of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament are not merely 
grudgingly admitted, but are made the basis of teaching and the ground- 
work of the argument. Thankful as one may be, one feels inclined to 
exclaim: “Is Saul also among the prophets?” and one begins to inquire 
how this much-to-be-desired result has been arrived at. The answer is 
simple: the author was for some time Principal of the Leeds Clergy School, 
in a position in which such questions had to be faced; he had there 
opportunities of open-air preaching, when the difficulties of the “man in 
the street” had to be met; then came the war, and he served as a chaplain 
in the Royal Navy, where again he was obliged to meet the questions of 
men of intelligence, though unlearned ; and the consequence has been that 
he has been compelled to face the problem for himself, and, having done 
so, has felt constrained to pass on his conclusions, if so be he may thereby 
prove a help to others in like case. 

The book, he tells us, was written on board one of H.M. ships at 
sea, and grew out of a course of sermons preached at sea between Easter 
and Christmas 1917. This, no doubt, accounts for some repetitions, as it 
does also for some striking illustrations, which add a flavour of the sea 
and a breath of the salt wind to his pages. 

The author does not profess to be an expert, but he knows something 
of science; he has read many of the books which deal with the critical 
problem, and he writes with the conviction that much in the Old Testa- 
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ment is a matter of perplexity to many Christian people, and that anything 
which helps to resolve any of these perplexities strengthens our hold upon 
the salvation which our Lord has won for us. He is quite prepared to find 
that many Old Testament scholars will consider his opinions unduly con- 
servative, and he modestly expresses the hope that he may not be thought 
guilty of presumption in having ventured to write on the subject. In 
such circumstances criticism is almost disarmed ; nevertheless there are one 
or two things that must be said. 

First of all, for a small book, the author’s plan would appear to be 
somewhat unnecessarily cumbersome. The first chapter is introductory, 
and gives clearly and Jucidly a view of Inspiration and Revelation from 
the modern standpoint which quite meets the case, and should set at rest 
those inquiring minds who are anxious to know whence Cain got his wife, 
or how it is that David can be called a man after God’s own heart. “We 
must not settle in our own minds,” he says, “ what inspired writings ought 
to be, and then try to make the Bible conform to the standard which we 
have set up.” His remarks on this point, it need not be said, are founded 
on Driver, put in more popular form. The rest of the book is concerned 
with the contents of the Old Testament, arranged according to the Jewish 
classification—the Law, the Prophets, earlier and later, and the Writings ; 
and this necessitates a sort of introduction and running commentary upon 
each book in turn, which, as he draws to the end, is apt to become some- 
what meagre and jejune. This rather detracts from the popular character 
of the book, and will, we think, be calculated to make the “man in the 
street,” if it falls into his hands—as we hope it may,—shut it with a sigh 
of boredom before he reaches the end ; and this would be a mistake, because 
he thereby would miss the “conclusion of the matter,” which is quite good. 

In discussing the book of Genesis and the rest of the “ Law,” he is 
quite clear that Moses, although the undoubted founder of the Hebrew 
nation, is not the author of any part of it, but that it is a composite and 
much later production ; but he scarcely attempts to differentiate between 
the documents, and, forgetting that the Book of the Covenant—Exod. xx.- 
xxiii.—bespeaks a settled agricultural population, he thinks it may be of the 
time of Moses himself. He also speaks of Moses as though he were alread 
a monotheist, forgetting that monolatry was then the religion of Israel, 
and that monotheism did not arise till the time of the later prophets. 
He thinks, too, that history may be said to begin with Abraham. His 
remarks on the first eleven chapters of Genesis are confined to the head- 
ings: The Creation, The Fall, The Flood, and The Tower of Babel. A study 
of Sir J. G. Frazer’s Folklore in the Old Testament would have rendered 
what is said on.the two latter points more instructive; in what is stated as 
to the Creation, the results of the latest science are fairly, if not quite 
adequately, set forth; but in regard to the Fall he lands himself in a 
dilemma, for if he holds, as he states he does, that man is the product 
of evolution, and is everywhere found advancing from savagery through 

barism to civilisation, where is room to be found for what is ordi. 
ped called a “Fall”? It is to be remembered that the Fall is never 
alluded to in later Jewish literature, until we come to St Paul, although 
we find a constantly growing sense of sin in the best members of the race, 
of which the fullest expression, perhaps, is in some of the later Psalms, 

themselves an echo of ancient Babylonian hymns. While fully agreein 
with all that our author says on the subject of sin, we think he will find 
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it unwise to press the story of the Fal! as bearing upon it. Rather should acti 
this story be taken as, in reality, an attempt on the part of early Hebrew as i 
thinkers to explain the origins of civilisation ; and, as regards the question : 
of sin, may not a solution of his dilemma be found in the fact thaty as wha 
man progressed upwards and became more and more an intellectual and with 
spiritual being, he found the vestiges of the animal continually holding they 
him back and fighting against his higher nature? Thus arose the con- tos] 
sciousness of a freedom of choice and the distinction between right and how 
wrong—the origin of conscience—and the conflict with sin is the constant forn 
endeavour towards the elimination of the ape and tiger from our nature ; stan 
in order to this the revelation of God in Christ is as essential as ever of tl 
it was in the days of pre-scientific orthodoxy. In any case, he frankly uses 
describes the story of the Garden of Eden as a “ myth.” he i 

The book is not definite enough to serve as a text-book, and yet some- tirec 


what too technical to be “popular”; but if it falls into the hands of goo. 
intelligent laymen it will at least do good in opening the eyes of its readers Swe 
to the fact that there is an Old Testament problem; that revelation was thot 
progressive, and that the books must be with a constant reminder of expe 


the time of their composition and of the original hearers or readers to canr 
whom they were addressed ; and that therefore the standard of Old Testa- no ¥ 
ment morality is not that of those who have enjoyed two thousand years the. 


of Christian teaching. The best service that it can render will be to lead lot « 
its readers on to a wider study of the problems with which it deals, and that 











for this purpose we can heartily recommend it; for it is as a sign of beca 
the times, as we have already said, that it is most valuable; and for this, scien 
as for many other blessings in disguise, we have to thank “the Great War.” thin, 
Therg is an adequate index, but no references are given to authorities. wors 
H. J. D. Astiey. requ 
East Rupuam, NorFo.k. mors 
impr 
can ( 
The Infinite Attributes of God. By Rev. W. Powell, M.A., B.D.— En 
London: Arthur H. Stockwell, 1919.—Pp. 220. 7 
Tuere is hardly a problem of metaphysical importance that is not touched oe 
upon in Mr Powell’s book. The nature of God, His relation to the world, far . 
the purpose of creation, the meaning of good and evil, the reality of space whic 
and time form the main subject of discussion, and a number of minor m0 
questions, such as that of qualitative intensity and of the divisibility of 
matter, are settled by the way. The author's main position is, briefly, this. int 
He maintains that God is the ground of all existence, is a person, is perfect, A " 
and ever conducts His creatures towards fuller good, increasing thereby forth 
His own blessedness. He is omnipotent, omniscient, and infinite, and tay 


these attributes are shown to contain “nothing to alarm or alienate us.” 
Thus, by omnipotence is meant, not that God can do anything we like to eee 
imagine, but that He is the ultimate ground of all that is; divine infinity th 

means not that God includes all beings within Himself, but simply that He en 


is infinitely good ; omniscience means not that God can know the future as — 
He knows the present, but that He correctly infers the future from the past. ton 
God has existed for an infinite stretch of time and will go on existing forever ; e 


there can have been no beginning and there can be no end to His creative 
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ould activity, the purpose of creation being to bring to the state of blessedness 
orew as many souls as possible “ with the maximum possible rapidity.” 

tion The way in which the author presents these doctrines is certainly some- 
ty as what novel. As a rule religiously minded persons refrain from speaking 
and with too much confidence olen God’s thoughts, intentions, and desires ; 


ding they feel that their knowledge is insufficient, and that it is hardly possible 


con- to speak in the same terms of the Divine and the human mind. Mr Powell, 
and however, is free from such scruples; he gives us a wonderful amount of in- 
stant formation concerning the experiences of the Deity, and applies human 
ure ; standards to that experience without apparently being in the least aware 
ever of their inadequacy. This is evident from the nature of the arguments he 


nkly uses and the kind of problems he feels called upon to discuss. Thus, ¢.g., 





he is troubled by the question whether God is not in danger of becomin 
ome- tired of His own blessedness, “May not God become surfeited wit 
ds of good?” he asks on p. 117. “Is not such an experience common to us? 
aders Sweet things may be indulged in till the appetite is sickened by them, 
| Was though they continue to be as sweet as ever. May not God have a similar 
ler of experience?” The reader is relieved to find that such a contingency 
rs to cannot arise: God’s pleasures, we are told, can never pall, because there is 
‘esta- no weariness in Him. Another question that the author raises is whether 
years the Divine mind, being omniscient, is not likely to be overburdened with a 
) lead lot of useless knowledge. The answer, however, is that “there is no fact 
. and that it is not useful for God to know,” and that “He knows all things 
gn of because He finds everything interesting to Him” (pp. 73 and 74). Omni- 
this, science is involved in God’s moral perfection, for if He did not know every- 
Nar. thing His moral judgments, Mr Powell fears, would lack certitude, and, 

worse still, He might be unable to do some things “through lack of the 
Y. requisite intelligence” (p. 62). Omnipotence is also involved in God’s 


moral perfection. ‘The difficulties we encounter in the work of moral 
improvement are so great that we are tempted to think that not even God 
can overcome all the difficulties belonging to the moral life” (p. 5); hence, 
if we did not believe that God is omnipotent we should find it hard to 
a believe that He is holy. 
The author’s view of knowledge leads him to the conclusion that God 
hed can only know the nature of sin by inference, and of physical pain by 
acne actually experiencing it! We are informed, however, that “God’s pains are 





world, far more than counterweighed by the pleasurable and joyous experiences 
5, which He has, so that on the whole the Divine state of feeling is always 
mage intensely happy ” (p. 81) ! 

a But perhaps nothing humanises the Deity more than Mr Powell’s 
° ; " interpretation of the dogma of the Trinity. The Father is said to be the 
on -% Author of the being of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, whom He brings 
ae forth in order to give fulfilment to “ the social side of His nature.” “God 
. i has to perfection the inner capacity for social intercourse” and, as the 


ike to ground of the existence of the other Persons of the Trinity, “ He has no 
fnity need to seek outside of Himself for social satisfaction.” This account of 
‘ 7 the raison détre of the Trinity does not accord with the teaching of the 
at He Nicwan or the Athanasian Creed; but Mr Powell evidently interprets the 


a dogma in his own fashion and finds it possible, in speaking of the Trinity, 
: ae to give the name “ God ” to the Father only. 
aki Unfailing optimism inspires the author’s conclusions with regard to the 


moral problems. He maintains that it always pays to do right, and that 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 3, 41 
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altruistic conduct is better than the selfish because one’s personal good 
becomes “ numerically greater” when there is added to it the knowledge of 
the well-being of others. Evil is the necessary condition of the good and 
seems to be specially designed for increasing our happiness. ‘'The fullest 
possible blessedness of love would not be ours without the experience of 
evil. Love delights to express itself, and one of the chief ways in which 
love is expre is by ministration to the unfortunate.” It must give 
Mr Powell some satisfaction to find that the present condition of the world 
does not threaten to deprive us as yet of the opportunities for exercising 
“the pleasurable activity of alleviating evil.” 

It is difficult to say to what class of reader Mr Powell’s book may 
ae Those who do not believe in the doctrines he is defending are not 
likely to be convinced by him; those who do, will hardly find that their 
conception of religion has gained in depth or dignity from his treatment 
of the subject. Natuauiz A. Duppineton. 


Lonpon, 





The Faith of the Apostles’ Creed: An Essay in Adjustment of Belief and 
Faith. By J. F. Bethune-Baker, D.D.—London: Macmillan & Co., 
1919.—Pp. xxxv+ 211. 


Ir seems evident that the question of the historicity of Jesus must needs 
be discussed once more. Dr J. F. Bethune-Baker says: “It is with Jesus 
that the Christian’s faith in God begins. Jesus is its true creator. 
Christian doctrine, as far back as we can trace it, has been inseparably 
connected with a historical Person. It has always been based on the belief 
that Jesus really lived, and was crucified and rose again from the dead. . . . 
Of Christian theology, the centre is not God, but Jesus. The significance 
of the Person of Jesus is its supreme concern. He is the one fact on which 
Christian theology is built. . . . The real centre of the Apostles’ Creed 
is to be found in the clauses which express belief about Him... . If 
Jesus did not really exist, there has not been made that manifestation of 
God to men, on belief in which the whole Christian doctrine of God 
depends. . . . The more human and natural Jesus becomes in the crucible 
of critical study, the clearer also the proofs of His real existence become. 
‘Criticism’ of Christian ‘ origins’ gives a fatal blow to the theory that 
Jesus never lived. . . . On belief in the resurrection of Jesus Himself 
depends the belief of the Church in the resurrection of the dead and the 
life of the world to come.” Such is Dr Bethune-Baker’s important state- 
ment. It shows the question of the historicity of Jesus is not settled. 
It is of urgent importance. It must now be faced. 

We are told that Christian doctrine has always rested on a personal 
Jesus, “as far back as we can trace it.” That may have been so as far 
back as the epistles of the New Testament, at a time when it was thought 
that many were written by Paul. But this is now questionable. Their 
descriptions of Paul are artificial, and as of a hero who lived in the past, 
and was equal to the apostles. Moreover, we can now, by the help of 
Gnosticism, get behind the New Testament doctrine. The article in the 
jer 80 co Britannica (11th edition) on “Gnosticism” must be 4 
revelation to theological students. It shows what Reitzenstein showed in 
his Poimandres, that Gnosticism in all its main features was not a matter 
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merely of the second century a.p., as the old Commentaries used to declare, 
but was pre-Christian. The terms in the epistles—pleroma, eon, teleios 
(initiated), length, depth, height, spiritual and natural, heavenly man, 
archontes (world-rulers), ektroma (abortion)—are all from a pre-Christian 
Gnosticism of Alexandria. So it may well be that the very scheme or 
mould of thought into which the Christian Ideal was run was from 
Gnosticism. For Gnosticism was a soteriology, telling of the Soter 
(Saviour), the Primal Man who descended, fought the demons (archontes), 
and ascended to heaven, lifting souls with him. ‘The very important 
mage Philippians ii. 5-8, the /ocus classicus, is from this Gnostic scheme. 
v 


en the cross was in Gnostic thought, but it was stawros in its earlier - 


form, as a stake, and so a fence or boundary. Irenzus tells of this in the 
writings of the second century a.p., but the idea is in Poimandres, a 
pagan work originally, which tells of the Logos breaking through the 
“boundary” that separates the eternal from the phenomenal. It is the 
pre-Christian Gnostic gospel of the Eternal descending as the Saviour of 
men, and the parable of the Sower is a Gnostic parable, going back to 
Plato’s idea of the Divine Life sown as seed in men. For though 
Gnosticism was of Eastern origin, it was eclectic, and it used Plato’s 
works, and his idea of the dikaios or Just One, who would be “ crucified ” 
(Republic, ii. 361). The term dikaios is often applied to the Christ in the 
Gospels and in Acts. 

We can now go behind the New Testament, not only to the Logia, 
but to the scheme of thought which led to the whole story of the Eternal 
Christ descending, conquering demons, being crucified, and rising up to 
heaven, carrying souls with him (Ephesians ii. 6). We can now “ trace” 
Christian doctrine further back than is implied in Dr Bethune-Baker’s 
statement, and see the source of the doctrine in a mystery-mould, current 
in all the religions around the Mediterranean then. Indeed, Christianity 
(as a sense of the Inner Ideal, against Pharisaic formalism) had no chance 
to remain unless it was run into such a mystery-mould: Christianity 
became a new moral mystery-religion, and so spread in Asia Minor and 
Europe. Its competitor was another, but lower, mystery religion, viz. 
Mithraism, which extended to London and York. 

Dr Bethune-Baker tells us that the significance of the Person of Jesus 
is “the supreme concern ” of Christianity. But is this so? May not men 
be quite orthodox in this, and yet know not the Father? “It is not 
everyone who says to me, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ who will get into the realm of 
heaven, but he ss a does the will of my Father in heaven” (Dr Moffatt’s 
translation). The “ brothers of Jesus” are they who do the will of the 
Father, the will of sincerity-humility-magnanimity-purity. That is the 
supreme concern of Christianity, and even of its doctrine, for only those 
who do that will of God can find God. They feel the Inexhaustible or 
Infinite Life, which is God, the background of stars and souls. 

It is true “the Apostles’ Creed has its centre in the clauses which 
express belief about Jesus,” but that is all the worse for the Apostles’ 
Creed. Its phrases go back largely to the writings of Ignatius, who 
insisted over-much that Jesus “ truly (aléthds) was born, truly died, truly 
rose again "—against teachers of his day (125 a.p.) who denied that Jesus 
teally suffered on the cross. (Their Doketism is in the New Testament 
to some extent, as in Philippians ii. 5-8, Romans viii. 3, where we learn 
Jesus was only in the semblance, similitude, or likeness of a man. Such 
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clearly is doctrine, not history.) The Apostles’ Creed was composed by 
men of the outer school, who knew not “ Jesus” as an inner Ideal. The 

insisted on a man Jesus because many even in that day refused to see the 
divine as given fully in one local person. The Apostles’ Creed shows 
Christianity relying on a dogma of a man instead of on a spirit, a life of 
God in men; and that has been the weakness of the Church ever since, 
Even now we see the Church insisting on a man instead of on an inner 
Ideal, which came to be personified, as nature-forces had been personified 
in an Attis or Dionysus. The Church’s weakness at the present time, its 
inability to lead into a social order of men sharing the woe and work 
and wealth of the world, is partly due to the Church everywhere (except 
in a few groups) teaching ep yee: | as a doctrine about a man, his 
“person” and “ work,” instead of teaching concerning the Man in men, 
the mass-man in the unit-man (as Edward Carpenter puts it), the Divine 
Idea of man unveiled in the Ideal of the early Christians. ‘The whole of 
the Christian doctrine of God does not, surely, depend on “Jesus” having 
lived as a man, but it does depend on men living the Christ-Ideal, without 
which life no doctrine of God is available. Some who so live may still 
intellectually believe a man Jesus lived, but they are open to be con- 
vinced otherwise ; and if so convinced, they would not feel that the heart 
had gone out of Christianity. 

Dr Bethune-Baker further tells us that critical study showing Jesus 
as human gives “a fatal blow” to the idea that he never lived. But 
surely that is because the critical study is not taken far enough back. 
It stops with the “Epistles of Paul.” It sees not the Gnosticism that 
lies behind those Epistles, the Gnostic mould of thought, which the outer 
circle of Christians more and more denounced, because they could not 
understand it. That outer circle, hearing of the Christ as the Primal or 
Heavenly Man having descended, died, and ascended, thought it was a 
man who had so descended, died, and risen; and hence arose the story 
as in Philippians ii. 5-8, which was enlarged by “ Messianic ” additions in 
the “Gospel of Mark.” If criticism of Christian origins will “dig 
deeply,” we shall find something better than a local man Jesus. We 
reach the Father, unveiled in His own Ideal Spirit, as it welled up in the 
pious Jews who were called Christ-men, a new sect in Judaism, which was 
rejected (“ crucified ”) by the Sanhedrin and rose to be a new free Church. 
This was described by Gnostic Christians (after a.p. 50) as the crucifixion 
and resurrection of the “ Christ,” just as, when the worshippers of Dionysus 
were persecuted, it was said that Dionysus was persecuted. It is God 
the soul really wants, not a man, a human person, whose thoughts follow 
one another, who can think only of a few people at a time, and really 
comprehend no one. 

Lastly, Dr Bethune-Baker tells us that “on belief in the resurrection 
of Jesus himself depends the belief of the Church in the resurrection of 
the dead, and the Tife of the world to come.” But do we believe any 
more in the resurrection of the dead? Do the bodies placed in the graves 
in any sense rise again? Do not they. go to dust? Do the bodies of 
brave men blown to pieces by shells rise again? Surely not. We need no 
such belief. We do not want these bodies for ever. The doctrine isa 
stumbling-block now. As to the belief in the life to come, that has 
existed in many lands which know not of a man Jesus, and it does not 
depend on a belief in a man Jesus. It depends on a realisation, an 
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experience, of a greater life than the body, a sense of an inexhaustible 
life, and hence a deathless life, which is exactly what the ideal life of 
truth-love-faith gives to the soul. 

It seems, then, that belief in a man Jesus is not only not necessary 
to Christianity, but is more and more becoming a hindrance to re 
Christianity. For the more deeply men delve into their own souls, 
and the further back they pierce in their research into origins, the more 
they realise that the heart of Christianity is in a Divine Ideal—the sincere 
soul aflame with sacred love—which did not once leave heaven to be a 
man, but has been gradually evolved through Judaism and Hellenism, 
which together struck a light in those brave hearts we call the early 
Christians. Thus the New Testament has a wonderful Figure of the 
Christ. But is it historical? This Eternal Son of God, the Alpha and 
Omega begotten before creation, in the form of God, who emptied 
himself, was made in the similitude (only) of a man, born of a Virgin, 
called the “ Beloved Son” at baptism, spoke a new Law on a mountain, 
as God did to Moses, said he was greater than the Temple, greater ne 
Solomon, greater than Jonah, and claimed the power to dispose of al 
souls to hell or heaven, a power only God possesses: this Son of Man, 
Man-Ideal who said he could give to his followers the thrones of the 
future, and would come on the clouds; he who calmed the storm, raised 
the (spiritually) dead, was transfigured, made water wine, and healed the 
man (the Gentiles) born blind; who instituted a Supper (like Mithras), 
and lifted his dead body from the grave; who “ fills all things,” and is 
the Head of the Church—is this Figure a historical one? Surely not. It 
is better than history. It is an eternal work of art, wrought from a 
deep religious experience of the Ideal Divine, of truth-love-faith, %.¢. 
serenity, magnanimity, intrepidity. The Figure is not of a God-Man 
once incarnate, as the New Testament writers thought; nor of a good 
man, a teacher and martyr. The Figure is of God in man, the Infinite 
in the finite unveiled, the Ideal Life evolved at last in the aspiring 
thoughts of the Christ-group. ‘This Life “ descended ” as the Primal Man 
(of the Gnostics), conquered the demons (in demoniacs), was crucified (in 
the persecutions of the Christians), and rose to power (in the Church’s 
freedom from legalism and sin). This Christ is the Ideal Life of God, 
which alone is man’s Saviour and eternal joy. : 

The value of Dr Bethune-Baker’s volume lies in its setting forth the 
heart of Christianity as a moral obedience to Christ as Lord, From this 
the author thinks that some can gain a belief in the Virgin-birth ; but 
he plainly says “ that there is a determination now that such old beliefs 
as the birth of our Lord from a Virgin and His resurrection in the body 
which was laid in the tomb shall not be treated as of the essence of the 
faith of a Christian.” Indeed, about both these points Dr Bethune-Baker 
seems to be unhappy in his own mind. He feels he is in the “ paradoxical 

osition” of being obliged to put his faith in Christ in the form of a 

lief in the Virgin-birth, “which appears to have no fundamental 
relation to the conviction we wish to affirm.” So in regard to the 
resurrection of Christ. Clearly the Creed means that Christ lifted his 
body from the grave. The Articles of the Church of England also affirm 
this (Article IV.). But our author is unhappy about it, though he 
believes Jesus in some way convinced men that he was alive again, to 
guide and help them. One cannot help asking when the leaders of the 
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Church of England will secure a real freedom for its clergy, and an end to 
the necessity to recite the creeds in Church. Dr Bethune-Baker speaks of 
“the impasse” which theology has reached, and “ the changes in our out- 
look” (p. 174). Isnot the time now ripe for a bolder move, a release from 
the authority of Parliament and a spiritualising of worship, freed from any 
one form of words? ‘The age demands it. Perhaps the very existence 
of the Church of England demands it. Gitsert T, SApLer. 


Putney, S.W. 





Pantheism and the Value of Life. By W. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Phil. 
London: The Epworth Press, 1919.—Pp. 722. 


Tuts work embodies in a slightly compressed form the results of a thesis 
presented by the author to the University of Aberdeen for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Though there is given a short discussion of 
Pantheism in Western philosophy, dealing with the Stoics, Spinoza, 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer, the author’s main concern is with Indian 
thought, and to the elucidation of Indian Pantheism and views of the 
value of life the greater part of the work is devoted. There has been 
noticeable of late a growing interest in and appreciation of the Indian 
point of view. But, as Dr Urquhart points out, this appreciation has 
not always been discriminating. He has lived in India for fifteen years, 
and his sympathetic insight into and appreciation of Indian thought 
should make his criticism all the more valuable. No attempt can here be 
made to follow the details of Dr Urquhart’s lengthy exposition, but his 
main thesis as to the relation between Pantheism and Pessimism may be 
briefly stated. 

Pantheism, whether in its negative aspect, in which it insists that 
the world is in God, or in its more positive aspect, in which it holds 
that God is in the world, tends to produce a state of mind which cannot 
but result in pessimism. The escape from the troubles and sorrows of 
life, which it seems at first to offer in ultimate absorption in the Divine 
and in the doctrine that pain and evil are illusory, is really nugatory. 
It is an ostrich-like escape, and tends to produce a state of apathetic 
inactivity which severs the nerve of effort, lessens the hope of progress, 
and discourages any attempt at amelioration. The hope of ultimate 
identity with the Divine which Pantheism holds out is a hope of an 
identity in which all individuality is lost, and, what is worse, lost and 
merged in a Being of whom no predicate can be affirmed, a Being who, 
from the point of view of the struggling finite subject, dangerously 
resembles nonentity. In the world of thought, it is argued, Pantheism 
often leads- to a neglect of detailed scientific work, and to an “ex- 
planation ” of thin . referring them to a mysterious ground of which 
nothing can be 9 In the world of practice it often leads to an ideal- 
isation of the actual, and therefore a conservative justification of the 
status quo. Further, the determinism which characterises most pantheistic 
systems inculcates an attitude of submissiveness and resignation and thus 
saps all effort. The emphasis on the illusory character of the finite 
cannot but result in the feeling that all is vanity and illusion, and conse- 
quently in the evisceration of every interest and ideal. It may for a 
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moment encourage an escape into the life of sensuous enjoyment, but to 
the ascetic mind this cannot but be disappointing and end in deeper 
gloom. An ideal of negative absorption cannot spur us on to effort. 
Even the consolation that might be derived from resignation to the 
inevitable is illusory, for what is the good of suffering for the sake of a 
process that is futile and meaningless? To dismiss pain and evil as 
illusory may afford momentary satisfaction, but the illusion has a way 
of refusing to be dismissed; and if pain and evil are dismissed, so must 
be dismissed happiness and good, and thus the blessedness of the good 
is forfeited and the hope of salvation abandoned. If a rationale of suffering 
is to be found at all, it must lie in the possibility of progress and victory 
through struggle and freedom. But this is impossible for Pantheism, 
which denies or cannot consistently admit the reality of freedom and which 
excludes all purpose. Pantheism, therefore, cannot but end in indiffer- 
ence, quietism, and passivity, the loss of all effort and hope—cannot but 
end, in short, in a profound pessimism. 

I am not quite sure that Dr Urquhart has done full justice to the 
more positive side of Pantheism, at any rate in its Western form. In 
European thought Pantheism has often tended to the enrichment and 
glorifying of existence, and has quickened the sense of the wonder and 
beauty of nature. Nor is the connexion between Pantheism and Pessi- 
mism always conclusively proved. One illustration may be given. The 
“indifference” of the Stoics to social change or progress is attributed to 
the static character of their view of the Universe. But this indifference 
was much more probably caused by their emphasis on the inward character 
of virtue and happiness. This attitude in fact finds a tlose parallel in 
early Christianity, for which, too, worldly institutions were secondary, the 
main object of pursuit being the salvation of the individual soul. Hence, 
e.g., though both the Stoics and the early Church accepted the principle 
of human brotherhood, they did not make the attempt to abolish slavery, 
and they preached the doctrine that the slave could still be lord of himself, 
or that master and slave were equal in the eyes of God. It should also 
be remembered that, after all, in the hands of the Roman Stoics the ideal 
of a universal brotherhood did become something more than the mere 
dream of a philosopher, and it is by no means clear that this was in their 
case the result of the introduction of theistic elements. Many difficulties 
occur to me in Dr Urquhart’s treatment of Spinoza and Hegel, but 
perhaps it is not worth while dealing with these as the author in not 
wish to emphasise his discussion of Western Pantheism. 

The defects of Pantheism are all made to bring grist to the mill of 
Theism and even of Christianity. Pantheistic identity is impossible, and 
affords neither intellectual nor moral satisfaction. The relation of the 
finite being to God cannot be one of absorption but of communion, of 
love, of co-operation. But the latter all involve a distinction of person- 
alities. An analysis of knowledge shows the ultimate character of the 
distinction between subject and object. To know anything cannot mean 
to be that thing. Hence our knowledge of God does not imply that we 
are identical with Him. It rests upon the fundamental relation of all 
knowledge, viz. the subject-object relation. It may, I think, be doubted 
whether this argument does not raise more difficulties than it solves. 
Does it follow that because identity is impossible, we know God as 
an object ? 
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Again, Pantheism can give no explanation of moral effort. The latter 
implies a belief in a Best or Supreme Value. Such a belief in the Best 
means, it is urged, that we assign existence to the Best. ‘The supremely 
valuable must include existence. Stated in this form, I fail to see that 
the argument goes beyond the ordinary statement of the Ontological 
proof. Clearly Dr Urquhart cannot mean that in God the best is already 
realised, for that on his own showing would make all human effort a vain 
and useless struggle to realise what already exists. The best can onl 
exist in God as an ideal. Now, it might conceivably be argued that ram 
an ideal cannot be due to the finite mind, but must have its source in an 
infinite mind. But whether this be valid or not, Dr Urquhart at any rate 
does not pursue this line of thought. The idea of goodness and reality 
must, he argues, be united. Yet this merely means that the world must 
be such as to admit of ideals of goodness arising and developing, but it 
does not necessarily mean that a reality which is best already exists. The 
question is not whether existence has value, but whether from the con- 
ception of supreme value the existence of a supremely valuable Being can 
be deduced. ‘This has not, to my mind, been shown, much less that this 
supremely valuable Being must be a person. Nor does Dr Urquhart’s 
account of the theistic explanation of pain and evil, and of the stress and 
travail of the process of history, seem to me satisfactory. The idea of 
creation is insisted upon, but it is a “creation of creators,” .¢. the finite 
subject is free and the explanation of pain and evil is found in his misuse 
of freedom and in the fact that they contribute to the ultimate and per- 
manent welfare of ourselves and others in the sight of God. God is 
ultimately responsible for all that happens, since He contributed the 
original impulse, but this impulse, it is argued, is one of “ urgency or for- 
ward push” and not of compulsion. One fails to see how this forward 
push is any the less mechanical than compulsion. The to a which 
the finite mind realises can in either case be none of his making. The 
only explanation of evil and of the process of history that is compatible 
with Theism would seem to be found in the conception of a Spirit that is 
working in a medium not of his creation, a medium which by rationa 
effort can be ultimately harmonised. If, however, we insist on combining 
the idea of creation with the idea of infinite goodness and knowledge, thet 
evil and suffering remain a baffling mystery, and the “attitude of serious 
ness which God has taken to the world” of which Dr Urquhart spea 
cannot but strike one as tragi-comic. 

Dr Urquhart’s work will be found very helpful by all those who wis 
to study Indian thought; and as in India Pantheism appears in a put 
form, and he has been able to observe its influence both upon philosophicé 
thought and in actual life, the conclusions which he arrives at wi 
regard to the effects of Pantheism upon a general sense of the value ¢ 
life should be also of general interest. Morzis GInsBaré. 


University Cotiear, Lonpon, 














